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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


SITUATION OF JUDEA. 


M ANY of the striking peculiarities which have 
so marked the character and history of the 
Jewish people, and which have brought upon 
them so constantly, in all ages, the watchful ob- 
servation, not always very friendly, of the rest 
of mankind, originally arose, probably, or at least 
were greatly strengthened and increased, by 
causes connected with the physical condition of 
the country which Jehovah assigned to them for 
their abode. In itself, the land was mountainous, 
rugged, and stern, and in position it was almost 
entirely secluded from all intercourse or connec- 
tion with the rest of the world, by a complete 
environment of mountains, deserts, and seas. 
The Mediterranean Sea—in those days almost a 
trackless waste of waters—bounded it on the 
west ; the Arabian deserts shut it in on the south 
and east, while the dark and towering mountains 
of Lebanon, rising in the north, completed the 
isolation. 
THE CONE-BEARING FAMILY OF TREES. 

In addition to the great influence which Mount 
Lebanon exerted on the condition and histery 
of the ancient Hebrew commonwealth, in form- 
ing a barrier to complete the separation of the 
Holy Land from the surrounding nations, it was 
also celebrated for the forests which grew on its 
higher slopes, and which furnished the timber 
for all the great architectural constructions of 
Jerusalem. There is a tribe or family of trees, 
called the Cone-bearing family, which are dis- 
tinguished by certain marked and striking bo- 
tanical peculiarities that separate them very 
widely from all other productions of the veg- 
etable world; and also by certain substantial 
qualittes in respect to their wood, which fit them 
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| in a very eminent degree for the building pur- 

poses of man. 

The most obvious botanical peculiarities of 
this tribe are these : 
1. The trees are evergreen. 

| 2. They grow almost exclusively in cold cli- 

mates ; that is, either in northern latitudes or on 
the declivities of lofty mountains. In every part 

of the world where mountains are found, there 
| is a certain belt or zone of elevation which these 
cone-bearing evergreens seem to claim as their 
jown. At the equator this zone extends from 
five thousand to twelve thousand feet up the 
mountain sides. The position of the zone, how- 
ever, descends as we go toward the north, until 
at 40° or 50° of north latitude, it reaches the 
surface of the earth; and thus in Maine, in Can- 
ada, in Norway, in Sweden, and in Siberia, we 
have the whole surface of the earth decked, by 
these hardy mountaineers, in dark and perpetual 
green. 

3. The seeds of all the species of this tribe 
are produced in a compact mass, of the form of 
acone. In this cone the seeds are closely ar- 
ranged and firmly packed—and protected, more- 
over, with a resinous coating, designed, appar 
ently, to defend them from the extreme degree 
of wet and cold to which, from the habits of the 
plant, they are necessarily subjected. It is from 
these cones that the tribe of trees takes its name. 

4. There is a very remarkable peculiarity in 
respect to the leaves of this tribe. They are all 
filiform in character, being long and slender like 
needles, instead of displaying, like the leaves of 
deciduous trees, a broad and expanded surface 
to the air. The design, apparently, of this con- 
formation is to enable the leaves to resist the 
influence of the winds and storms, to which they 
are so much exposed, both on account of the 
nature of the situations in which they grow, and 
also on account of the fact that being evergreen, 
the leaves remain upon the trees throughout the 
year, and thus have the severest blasts of winter 
to withstand, as well as the gentler breezes of 
summer. 

The qualities on which the value of the wood 
produced by these trees depends, as building 
material for man, are chiefly the following : 

1. The trees grow, when grouped together in 
forests, very tall and perfectly straight, and with 
no branches formed upon their stems except near 
the top. The fibres of the wood, too, lie gener- 
ally very even and straight, and parallel with 
each other moreover, through the whole length 





, of the stem. This makes the cleavage of the 
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wood very free and regular, and greatly facili- 
tates the forming of it into beams and planks for 
building. 

2. The wood is very soft in most of the cone- 
bearing trees, and thus is very readily worked. 
The trees are easily felled, and they submit 
afterward with very little resistance to the pro- 
cesses of sawing, hewing, cutting, boring, and 
all the other operations which the carpenter has 
occasion to perform upon them. 

3. It is a characteristic of these trees to pro- 
duce a certain resinous substance with the sap, 
which impregnates the wood and makes it ex- 
tremely durable under exposure to the weather. 
The various resinous products of the different 
species of trees, are very different from each 
other, in respect to their particular properties ; 
they are all, however, in their essential effects, 
the same. They give the wood an aromatic 
odor. They cause it to be very durable, in com- 
parison with other woods, when exposed to wet 
and cold. They make it highly inflammable, 
too, as if nature specially designed to provide, in 
the stems of these trees, for the use of man, a 
resource for the artificial heat and light which 
he necessarily requires in the darkness and cold 
that prevail so much in the regions where they 
grow. So inflammable, in fact, are the resinous 
juices which these trees produce, and sothorough- 
ly do they pervade every purt of the plant, that 
the green and growing leaves are impregnated 
with them, so that they will burn, even when the 
branches are broken off fresh from the tree, with a 
fierce and brilliant flame. The preservative influ- 
ence, too, of the resinous impregnation which per- 
vades the plant, takes effect in every part of it. 
Not only is the wood, when used in building, 
more durable, but the stumps that are left in the 
ground when the trees are felled, sometimes re- 
main, when undisturbed, for half a century ; and 
even the leaves, slender and unsubstantial as 
they seem, when they fall upon the ground do 
not decay, but lie there forming an almost im- 
perishable covering, which the settler, who at- 
tempts to cultivate the ground that these cone- 
bearing evergreens have once possessed, is 
obliged to burn in order to disencumber the soil 
of them. 

Such are the leading properties of the cone- 
bearing evergreens. The principal species are 
the spruce, the hemlock, the fir, the cedar, and 
the pine. 

THE VALLEYS OF MOUNT LEBANON. 

The forests which we have referred to, occu- 
pied, of course, the higher declivities and filled 
the upper valleys of the Lebanon region. The 
lower limit, in fact, of the cone-bearing family 
of trees, in the latitude of Syria, is several thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Of course 
all the lower slopes of the mountains, and all the 
lower valleys, were adapted to a different sort of 
vegetation. They produced grass for flocks and 
herds, and corn, wine, and oil for man, in great 
abundance. The mountains by which they were 
surrounded and inclosed, sheltered them, and in- 
creased the warmth of the sun, by reflecting and 





concentrating his beams. The streams whic} 

descended from the snows above, watered ther 
—the rains brought down fertilizing deposits 
upon them, and man, attracted by the genial 
clime and by the productive and luxuriant soil, 
soon filled them with vineyards, orchards, cul- 
tivated fields, and groups of human habitations 
Thus we must understand by the name Mount 
Lebanon, not a single mountain sumnnit, but a 
widely extended and very varied mountain region. 
There were verdant, and beautiful, and densely 
populated valleys below, with swelling elevations 
and vast declivities of higher land, all clothed 
with stupendous evergreen forests, above and 
around them; while higher still there were 
loftier ranges, rising here and there, which cap- 
ped and crowned the scene with grandeur, ex- 
hibiting peaks and pinnacles of ragged rock, or 
rounded summits covered with perpetual snow 


TYRE. 

The principal valleys of the Lebanon region 
descend and open toward the south; and on the 
sea coast, nearly opposite to the point where 
they terminate, stood, in ancient times, the city 
of Tyre. Tyre is the type and symbol of the 
ancient navigation and commerce. It was built 
upon an island which lay at a little distance from 
the shore, and which by the position it occupied 
served to protect a portion of the water, and 
form a roadstead and harbor, where ships could 
lie in safety. It was perhaps owing to this cir- 
cumstance, and to the vicinity of the forests of 
Lebanon, that the building of ships was first ex- 
tensively undertaken at this spot. At any rate, 
Tyre early became a great maritime city. Her 
artificers became renowned for their skill, both 
in naval and domestic architecture. Her walls 
and palaces were celebrated in all quarters of the 
world, and her ships went into every part of the 
Mediterranean, and over all the neighboring seas, 
freighted with the richest commercial treasures 
With the profits of their trade and of the manu- 
factures which they produced in the city, the 
Tyrians purchased food for their population from 
the various grain-growing countries around them 
They cultivated the most friendly relations with 
all mankind ; for commerce and peace are nat- 
ural allies. Thus the city of Tyre, in the early 
part of its history, was the abode of industry 
plenty, and peace, and it increased rapidly from 
century to century in wealth and power. 

KING HIRAM. 

In the days of David and Solomon, the name 
of the king of Tyre was Hiram. Even so early 
as the time of David, a friendly intercourse, it 
seems, subsisted between the two kingdoms, for 
David, as we are informed in 2 Sam. v. 11, pro- 
cured timber and artisans from Tyre for building 
his palace—paying undoubtedly in corn, and in 
other articles of food, the productions of his own 
realm. Solomon very naturally looked to the 
same quarter for a supply of materials and work- 
men when about to undertake the building of the 
temple ; and we have in the fifth chapter of the 
First of Kings, a very full account of the arrange- 
ment made between him and Hiram for accom- 
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plishing the purpose. The intercourse of the 
two sovereigns was commenced by a deputation 
which Hiram sent to Solomon as soon as he had 
heard of his accession to the throne, to congratu- 
late him on the event, and to express his desire 
for a continuance of the friendly relations which 
had subsisted between the two countries during 
the preceding reign. 


“ And Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants 
unt? Solomon ; for he had heard that they had 
anoated him king in the room of his father: 
for Hiram was ever a lover of David.” 1 Kings, 


v. 1. 


Thus was the intercourse commenced between 
Hiram and Solomon. 

CONTRACT BETWEEN SOLOMON AND HIRAM. 

When the time arrived for commencing the 
preparations for building the temple, Solomon 
sent commissioners to Hiram, to contract with 
him for a supply of timber from Mt. Lebanon, and 
for the necessary artisans to work it. In the 
communication which Solomon sent to Hiram on 
this occasion, he stated that he was about to exe- 
cute a plan which had been originally conceived 
by David, Hiram’s former friend, but which David 
had been prevented from executing, on account 
of the wars which prevailed in his day. These 
wars were now, he said, all happily ended. The 
country was at peace, and nothing prevented the 
execution of the work. He therefore proposed 
that Hiram should furnish a large company of 
hewers of wood, to proceed into the mountains, 
and there, in connection with other workmen to 
be furnished by Solomon, to fell and hew a pro- 
per supply of timber for his purpose—both cedar 
and fir. It was his wish, he added, that Hiram 
should not only furnish the timber itself, but 
should also provide a sufficient number of skilled 
workmen from among his subjects to superintend 
the cutting and preparing it. He would send, he 
said, a large force from nis own kingdom to aid 
in the work ; but he wished to engage a corps of 
Tyrian and Sidonian carpenters to take the lead 
in it, inasmuch as the artisans of those cities, 
having been long accustomed to labor among the 
forests of Mt. Lebanon, perfectly understood the 
work, and could accomplish it more successfully 
than any other persons. In respect to remuner- 
ation, he would pay, he said, in corn, wine, and 
oil, whatever Hiram should demand for the serv- 
ices rendered. In the account of this negotia- 
tion which is given in the Book of Chronicles, a 
specific proposal is mentioned as made by Solo- 
mon in respect to the amount of corn, wine, and 
oil that he would pay. 2 Chron. ii. 

King Hiram was very ready to accede to these 
proposals. He sent back word that he would do 
all that Solomon had desired. He would send 
men into the mountains to cut timber, both cedar 
and fir, and would cause it to be brought down 
, to the sea-shore. Thence he would convey it in 
*. rafts or floats, along the coast, to some suitable 
‘anding-place opposite to Jerusalem, where Solo- 
non might find it most convenient to receive it. 





In the account in Chronicles, Joppa is named as 
the port designated for this purpose. On being 
landed, the timber was to be delivered into the 
hands of the servants of Solomon, while Hiram’s 
workmen were to be thenceforth discharged from 
all farther responsibility, and dismissed, that 
they might return home. Solomon might make 
payment, he added, for the service rendered him 
in corn and oil, as he had proposed. 
JOSEPHUS. 

The foregoing is the substance of the account 
given of the negotiations between Hiram and 
Solomon in the sacred Scriptures. Josephus, 
the celebrated Jewish historian, states the facts 
much in the same manner, though he relates the 
story in somewhat different language. The fol- 
lowing is his account of the transaction, as trans- 
lated by Whiston. 


“ Moreover Hiram, king of Tyre, when he had 
heard that Solomon succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom, was very glad of it, for he was a friend 
of David’s. So he sent embassadors to him, and 
saluted him, and congratulated him on the pres- 
ent happy state of his affairs. Upon which Solo- 
mon sent him an epistle, the contents of which 
here follow : 


‘** Solomon to King Hiram. 

“*Know thou that my father would have built 
a temple to God, but was hindred by wars, and 
continual expeditions, for he did not leave off to 
overthrow his enemies till he made them all sub- 
ject to tribute: but I give thanks to God for the 
peace I at present enjoy, and on that account I 
am at leisure, and design to build an house to 
God, for God foretold to my father that such an 
house should be built by me ; wherefore I desire 
thee to send some of thy subjects with mine to 
Mount Lebanon, to cut down timber, for the Si- 
donians are more skillful than our people in 
cutting of wood—and I will pay whatsoever price 
thou shalt determine.’ 

“When Hiram had read this epistle, he was 
pleased with it ; and wrote back this answer \o 
Solomon : 

“* Hiram to King Solomon. 

“Tt is fit to bless God that he hath committed 
thy father’s government to thee, who art a wise 
man, and endowed with all virtues. As for my- 
self, I rejoice at the condition thou art in, and 
will be subservient to thee in all that thou send- 
est to me about ; for when by my subjects I have 
cut down many and large trees, of cedar and 
cypress wood, I will send them to sea, and will 
order my subjects to make floats of them, and to 
sail to what place soever of thy country thou 
shak Jesire, and leave them there, after which 
thy suujects may carry them to Jerusalem: but 
do thou take care to procure us corn for this 
timber, which we stand in need of, because we 
inhabit in an island.’ 

“The copies of these epistles remain at this 
day, and are preserved not only in our books, but 
among the Tyrians also, insomuch that if any one 
would know the certainty about them, he may 
desire of the keepers of the public records of Tyre 
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to show him them, and he will find what is there 
set down to agree with what we have said.” 


It will be observed that this account is some- 
what more full and formal than that of the sacred 
writer. Whether it is really true that Josephus 
had access to any other sources of information 
than those contained in the Scriptures, or whether 
his narrative is only a rhetorical amplification of 
the Scripture account, it is of course now impos- 
sible to determine. He states very positively, 
however, that the actual letters were extant in 
the Tyrian archives in his day. 

THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 

In the correspondence between Hiram and 
Solomon, as given by Josephus, it will be per- 
ceived that the trees spoken of as those which 
were to furnish the timber required, are the cedar 
and the cypress, whereas the Scriptures, as ren- 
dered in the common version, specify the cedar 
and the fir; and in the Book of Chronicles (2 
Chron. ii. 8) a third species, under the name of 
algum trees, is mentioned. There have been 
many discussions among philologists and scholars 
in respect to the question, what were the actual 
trees denoted by the Hebrew words thus trans- 
lated, and especially the one designated as the 
cedar. The Hebrew word translated cedar is 
Erez. There is a species of cedar now growing 
upon certain parts of Mt. Lebanon called by the 
Arabs of the present day Araz, a name so similar 
to the ancient Hebrew word, as to denote ap- 
parently that the tree is the same. There is, 
moreover, a tradition which has been preserved 
trom age to age, by a succession of pilgrims and 
travelers who have yisited the spot, that the 
groves of cedars which now remain upon the 
mountains are the true descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the forests which the Sidonian 
woodmen were employed in cutting in Solomon's 
day. Notwithstanding these evidences, however, 
some persons have maintained that the Erez 
which Solomon’s workmen cut on Mt. Lebanon, 
though undoubtedly some one of the trees of the 
cone-bearing tribe, must have been a very differ- 


ent tree from the cedar that now grows there ; | 


for the latter, as it now grows on the mountain, 
though a very stately tree, is wholly unfit for the 
purposes for which Solomon used his timber 
‘They who reason thus, however, are apparently 
deceived by the circumstance that the few trees 
which now remain on the mountain grow de- 
tached from each other, either entirely isolated 
or in open groves. Under such circumstances, 
the trees of this tribe always exhibit an external 
form and character entirely diiferent from that 
which they assume when growing side by side 
in dense forests. In the latter case, the stems 
are tall, straight, free from branches, and they 
taper very slowly as they rise. The white pine, 
in modern forests, attains sometimes the height 
of two hundred feet, with scarcely any interrup- 
tion to the straightness and evenness of its stem, 
being surmounted at the top only with a small 
tuft of branches, which, joining itself to the 
branches of the neighboring trees, forms a thin 


and level canopy of foliage at a vast height above 
the ground, with the stems of the trees like so 
many tall and 


slender pillars to support it. The 
PO nd gam > oi 


EVERGREENS IN THE FOREST. 

same pine growing in the open field, expends 
its vital force in throwing out great horizontal 
branches beginning very near the ground. The 
tree thus forms a low, wide-spreading head. The 
stem grows short and thick, and is gnarled with 
innumerable knots and contortions, so as to be- 
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EVERGREENS IN THE FIELD. 
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come wholly unfit for being formed into planks 
or beams. Some travelers who have seen the 
cedars now growing in small and scattered groups 
on the slopes and acclivities of Mt. Lebanon, have 
pronounced them magnificent but worthless trees, 
and have inferred that it must have been some 
other species which furnished the material for 
the splendid architectural constructions of Solo- 
mon. They were deceived, apparently, by not 
taking properly into view the influence of the 
circumstances in which the trees, as they foun: 
them, were growing. 
PROSECUTION OF THE WORK. 

However this may have been, the contract 
between Hiram and Solomon was duly closed 
and the work went on. The convention should, 
however, perhaps be called a treaty rather than 
a contract, for the parties to it were independent 
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sovereigns, and it embraced in its action and |of years. Solomon enrolled a very large force, 
effect the whole commercial intercourse of two | consisting of many thousand men. These, prop- 
wealthy and powerful kingdoms for a long series | erly organized and arranged in divisions which 
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THE WORKMEN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


were appointed to relieve each other by turns, 
labored in the mountains, in felling and hewing 
the wood, or in transporting the beams to Tyre, 
or in building and navigating the floats by which 
it was conveyed to Joppa. Another large por- 
tion of the population was employed in convey- 
ing the corn, wine, and oil, by which payment 
was to be made for these supplies, to Tyre and 
Sidon. A portion of this merchandise was sent 
by ships from Joppa. Other portions, particu- 
larly those that were produced in the northern 
parts of the kingdom, were transported by beasts 
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THE CARAVANS. 





of burden, in caravans on land. In a word a 

very extended and a very profitable commerce 

sprung up, and was continued for twenty or 

thirty years, during which time the immense 

forests which had waved for centuries before 

undisturbed on the slopes of Mt. Lebanon, grad- 

ually melted away, and were replaced by cities, 

towns, temples, and palaces without number, 

which grew up from them, far to the southward, 
in the kingdom of Solomon. 

SOURCES OF THE JORDAN. 

Travelers who visit the region of Mt. Lebanon 

ur very frequently approach it from 

the south, taking their departure 

from Tiberias on the Sea of 

Galilee. In this case they as- 

» cend the valley of the upper Jor- 

~ dan, and the first object of their 

attention and curiosity, in en- 

f° tering among the mountains, is 

“stusually the exploring of the 

Ry sources of that celebrated stream. 

. They find various branches of 

he river coming down from as 

* many different valleys or springs, 

" each of which claims the honor 

>’. of being the parent of the stream. 

~” The principal of these are three. 

7~—“ They are known by the names 

of the Greater Jordan the Less- 
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er Jordan, and the River H y or I 
yah. There has been a great deal of discussion 
among geographers and travelers, in respect to 
the question which of these is to be considered as 
the true parent of the river ; and in order that the 
reader may understand something of the nature 
of the question, we will briefly describe the sev; 
eral streams. The relation which they bear to 
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1; quite a river. 





|| spot where it issues from the ground. 
}| immediately away on its course down a little 


inhabited by a settled population. 
jj one or two mills upon the streams, with huts 
}| near them occupied by the millers, where the 
|| few travelers who, in mbdern times, penetrate 
4| to this region, are sometimes kindly entertained. 
| There are ruins, too, around, of ancient edifices. 





"Soa? Lastirom | ereenwich. @ 
each other will be seen by referring to the map. 
The Hasbany lies to the westward, and is far 
the longest of the three. It flows down through 
a long and narrow valley and empties finally into 
Lake Merom, as an independent stream. The 
Greater Jordan lies to the eastward, rising at 
Banias, and flowing also into Lake Merom; 
while the Lesser Jordan forms a branch of the 
Greater Jordan—coming from the westward 
about half way detween its source and its mouth. 
The Lesser Jordan thus lies between the other 
two streams, and as its sources are the first which 
the traveler has to explore, in ascending the val- 
ley from Lake Merom, it is properly the first to 
be considered here. 
THE LESSER JORDAN, 

The fountains in which the Lesser Jordan 
arise, break out. copiously at the base of a hill 
in a fertile and well-wooded country. The prin- 
cipal spring forms a basin of about three hun- 
dred feet in diameter, in the midst of which the 
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water boils and bubbles up in great abundance, 
being conveyed thither undoubtedly through sub- 
terranean channels, or porous strata of rock, 
through which the water is continually forced, 
by pressure from the mountains above—the sup- 
ply being perpetually sustained by the rains and 
the melting snows, which at brief intervals sat- 
urate the soil in al! the higher regions of the 
mountain. From the spring two copious streams 


| of cool and pellucid water issue, which come to- 


gether very soon, and form a little island, by 
inclosing a small space between their banks and 
the margin of the pool. The water of the united 
streams flows swiftly away, becoming at once 
The stream is ten yards wide and 
two feet deep at a very short distance from the 
It flows 


dell, which is adorned with a luxuriant grove of 
trees. As it flows on, it receives various tribu- 


| taries smaller than itself, and finally joins the 
i) Greater Jordan a few miles below. 


The country around this spot is fertile, and is 
There are 


In fact this was a very celebrated place in the 
time of the kingdom of Israel. It was the site 
of Dan—a name very familiar to the readers of 
the Scriptures, denoting the northernmost town 
inhabited by the Israelites, as Beersheba for 4 
long time represented the southernmost. It is 
true that the valleys and lower slopes of the 
Lebanon mountains were fertile and habitable 
in ancient times as now; but the Israelites did 
not possess them. Their land extended only 
to the southern borders of the mountains—the 
mountainous region itself belonging to the people 
of Tyre and Sidon. J)an itself, in fact, under 


| the name of Laish, originally belonged ‘to the 


Sidonians, and remained in their possession unti! 
it was taken from them, in the time of the judges, 
by an armed expedition from the tribe of Dan. 
The circumstances of this seizure were very ex- 
traordinary—and the narrative given of them in 
the sacred Scriptures illustrates, in a very strik- 
ing and curious manner, the ideas and customs 
which prevailed in the age in which it occurred. 
It is, perhaps, the only instance on record in 
history, where a people, in founding their com- 
monwealth, provided themselves with institutions 
of religion by actually stealing gods and a priest- 
hood from their neighbors. That man should 

to obtain a deity to bow down to and 
adore, by an act of plunder, that he should seek 
protection in a power that he had himself actu- 
ally captured from his fellow man, by a deed of 
robbery, exhibits most certainly a very extraor- 
dinary phase in the operations of the religious 
instinct in the human soul. 

THE STOLEN GODS. 
The scene of the story is laid first in Mt 

Ephraim. Mt. Ephraim was situated near the 
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middle of the land of Israel, and was so named 
from the tribe of Ephraim, within whose terri- 
tory it fell, in the original divison of Canaan. 
It seems that there resided on this mountain a 
man named Micah. He lived with his mother. 
The family was thrifty and prosperous, and in 
the course of time the mother laid up a large 
sum of money, the proceeds probably of the 
flocks and herds which she reared on the mount- 
ains. This money, however, at length suddenly 
disappeared. 

The mother was greatly distressed at this loss. 
She was wholly unable to imagine who could 
have stolen the money. She made incessant 
and anxious inquiries, and mourned and lament- 
ed her loss with so much appearance of suffering 
that, finally, Micah her son told her that it was 
he himself that had taken the money, but that it 
was all safe, and that he would restore it to her 
again. 

The woman, mother-like, in- 
stead of upbraiding her son for % 
the cruel and unnatural crime _,/ 
which he had committed, in rob- 
bing his own parent of a treas- § 
ure which she had toiled so long 
and so patiently to secure, felt no 
other emotion than that of joy 
at finding that the money was 
safe. She told her son that she 
had laid it up solely for his ben- }4 
efit. Her design had been to3™ 
expend it in making idols for his 4" 
household gods, but since he Re 
wished for the money itself rath- 
er, she would allow him to retain 
it. Micah, however, gave back 
the money to his mother, and 
she, willing, as it would seem, 
to compromise the case, decided ~ 
to employ only a part of it— 
about one-fourth of the whole— 
in procuring the images. She 
sent this portion of the money 
to the founder, in order that he might make the 
images—giving back the rest of it probably to 
her son. 

Micah, when the founder had finished his 
work, built a small temple, and set up his gods 
in it with much ceremony. He prepared also 
the various sacred articles necessary for use in 
the customary modes of worship that were adopt- 
ed in those days—the ephod, and the teraphim, 
and other similar paraphernalia—and consecrated 
one of his sons as priest. The religious wants 
of his household, in their mountain solitude, 
were thus, as he deemed, very satisfactorily pro- 
vided for. 

A short time after this, however, a circum- 
stance occurred which enabled» Micah to place 
his religious establishment.on a still more eligi- 
ble footing. He seems to have been very well 
satisfied with his gods, but not quite sure in re- 
spect to his priest, who, being his own son, and 
appointed to the sacred office only by Micah him- 
self, might possibly be considered as not being 








truly invested with the sacerdotal power. This 
difficulty, however, Micah had soon an oppor- 
tunity to remedy : for it chanced that about that 
time, a young Levite, from Bethlehem, came trav- 
eling through that part of the country from the 
southward, in search of a dwelling-place and oc- 
cupation. In passing through Mt. Ephraim this 
Levite called at the house of Micah. Micah 
immediately made proposals to him to settle in 
his family and become his family priest. He 
offered the Levite his food and clothing and a 
regular salary of ten shekelsa year. The Levite 
was well pleased to accept this appointment. 
Micah had now a genuine priest, and every thing 
was considered as satisfacterily arranged. The 
Levite’s name was Jonathan. 

Things went on very smoothly and prosper- 
ously in Micah’s family for some time, when at 
length one evening, five men, strangers and 


THE FIVE STRANGERS. 


travelers, came to his house*in Mt. Ephraim, 
and wished to lodge there. Micah very willing- 
ly received and entertained them. They proved 
to be a company of emissaries or commissioners 
from the tribe of Dan, sent off on an exploring 
tour, to find a country for that tribe to settle in ; 
for thus far, though all the other tribes had been 
provided for, no territory it seems had been ap- 
propriated to the tribe of Dan. The five com- 
missioners, seeing the Levite in Micah’s house- 
hold, asked him whence he came, and how he 
came to be there. The Levite answered their 
questions and explained, moreover, the arrange- 
ments which Micah had made for the establish- 
ment of a system of religious worship in Mt. 
Ephraim. The men were much interested in 
this statement, and they requested the Levite 
to ask counsel of God, in their behalf, to 
know whether they should be prosperous in 
their search for land for their people. The Le- 
vite pretended to do so, and returned to them 
for answer, that the Lord would bless them and 
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guide them, and bring their mission to a suc- 
cessful end. 

The five men, having received this encourage- 
ment, went on their way. They journeyed to 
the northward, exploring the country as they 
proceeded, and endeavoring, though for a long 
time in vain, to discover some country where 
their tribe might hope to find a settlement and 
a home. At length they reached the northern 
frontier of the land of Israel, and there, at the 
entrance of the mountainous region of Lebanon, 
they came upon the waters of the Lesser Jordan, 
and ascending the valley to the source, they 
found the town of Laish there. The town and 
the country around it were occupied by a people 
of a Tyrian or Sidonian origin. The place was, 
however, so remote and inaccessible from the 
west, that it could not be efficiently protected 
by the Tyrian government, and the people more- 
over, relying, as it appeared, upon the secluded 
and isolated situation of their valley, lived in a 
careless security, which, in the opinion of our 
party of explorers, promised to make the con- 
quest of their valley a very easy work. The 
five men accordingly returned to their tribe, and 
describing to them what they had found at Laish, 
they counseled them to send an armed expedi- 
tion to take possession of the valley and drive 
the Sidonians away. 


rs 





The tribe determined to follow these counsels 
‘They organized and armed a body of six hundred 
men, and sent them forth. The five men went 
with them as guides. The expedition proceeded 
northward till they came to Mt. Ephraim. They 
stopped to encamp for the night in the neighbor- 
hood of the lands of Micah, and while here, the 
five men related to the commanders of the troop 
what had occurred to them at their former visit 
“There is a graven image and a molten image,” 
said they, “in these houses, and an ephod, and 
teraphim, and a priest. Consider what you had 
better do with them.”” The commanders of the 
army immediately determined to seize the treas- 
ures, and to take them away with the army to 
the north. A double purpose would be effected. 
as they supposed, by so doing. In the first place, 
they would secure the influence of the abducted 
deities in their favor on the march and in the 
battle at Laish, and then they would be enabled 
by means of them, and of the priest, to establish 
institutions of religious worship in their new 
state, in the most authentic manner. The army 
of six hundred men accordingly went first to the 
house of the Levite, and summoning him to fol- 
low them, they proceeded to the gate of Micah’s 
house, and remaining outside themselves, they 
sent the five men in, to bring out the gods and 
ephod, and the teraphim. The Levite asked 
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them what they were going to do. In reply, 
they directed him to ask no questions, but to go 
with them. “ It will be far better for you,” said 
they, “to be the priest of a nation, than of a 
private man.” 

The Levite, understanding from these words 
the nature of their design, far from making any 
objection to the plan, was greatly pleased with 
the change of fortune which awaited him. He 
appeared very ready to join the expedition, and 
when the images and the sacred vestments per- 
taining to them were brought out, he took charge 
of them, and placing himself in the midst of the 
troop, prepared for the journey. Proper provi- 
sion was then made for taking the family and 
children of the Levite, and also for conveying 
his cattle and all his goods in the train of the 
army. These arrangements were all made with 
the utmost promptitude and dispatch, and as soon 
as they were effected, the troop was put in mo- 
tion again, and marched away. 

Micah himself, however, all this time was by 
no means idle. He had not in his own house- 
hold men enough to resist so great an army of 
robbers ; but he immediately gave the alarm to 
his neighbors, and, in a short time, collected, with 
their aid, a very considerable troop, and with this 
force he set off after the Danites in full pursuit. 
In a short time, he came up with them. The 
Danites hearing him coming, turned, and the 
two parties came to a parley. The Danites 
called out to Micah, inquiring what was the 
matter with him, and why he was pursuing them 
with such a company. To this Micah replied, 
in a tone of mournful and earnest remonstrance, 
“You have taken away my gods, and my priest, 
and my holy things, which are my all, and now 
you ask me what is the matter with me!” The 
rejoinder which the plunderers made to this just 
complaint, exemplified precisely the spirit which, 
in all ages of mankind, characterizes the treat- 
ment that weakness and helplessness meet with 
from violence and wrong. ‘“‘ We advise you,” 
said they, “to go home, and be quiet. If we 
hear any thing more of your complaints, you 
will provoke some angry fellows from our troop 
to run upon you, and you and all your house- 
hold will be murdered.” Micah found, in a word, 
that he had nothing to do but to submit. The 
force of the robbers far outnumbered his own, 
and he slowly and mournfully returned to his 
home. 

The Danite troop, after this, continued their 
march to the northward, and soon reached the 
territory of Laish. They attacked the people, 
seized and burnt the town, and put tue inhabit- 
ants to the sword. They afterward built a city 
for themselves, and established their tribe in it, 
and in the valley around. They set up the idols 
of Micah in a house which they built for the pur- 
pose, and established a regular system of relig- 
ious wership, which continued to be adminis- 
tered by Jonathan and his successors for many 
years. The account of these transactions is 
given in the 17th and 18th Chapters of the 
Book of Judges. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IDOLATRY. 

The instance which we have narrated above, 
though certainly a very marked and striking one 
in the peculiar circumstances which attended it, 
is still in perfect harmony with what we every 
where observe in respect to the religious instinct, 
as an essential and characteristic element of the 
nature of man. The human spirit is expressly 
and specially formed to look up to and lean upon 
some spiritual and supernatural power. The in- 
stinct impelling it to do this is seen operating in 
all ages, and in all climes. No savage is so rude 
and wild, as not to begin to feel the influence of 
this principle, and no philosopher can go so far 
as fully and finally to divest himself of it. He pro- 
fesses sometimes to do so, and seems, for a sea- 
son, to succeed. But when the hour of trouble 
and sorrow, of danger and of death, comes upon 
him, his theories all abandon him ; nature comes 
back to resume her reign, and he instinctively 
reaches out his helpless arms, in his distress, to 
the unseen spiritual power, whose existence he 
had so strenuously denied, as readily and earn- 
estly as the humblest believer. In a word, the 
tendency of the soul of man to look to, and to 
lean upon the protection of God, is a part of its 
native constitution, and not the result of acci- 
dent or of training. Speculation has not pro- 
duced it, and no speculation can drive it away. 

We see the operation of the principle which 
impels man to look up to, and rely upon some 
unseen and spiritual power, even in cases of the 
grossest idolatry, like that which we have just 
related ; for, in all these cases, it is not really 
the material image which the worshipers adore, 
but some unseen and unknown spiritual power, 
of which they imagine the idol to be the embod- 
iment and the symbol. Just as when in civil- 
ized countries and in modern times, people put 
their trust in amulets and charms, it is not the 
material object that they confide in, but some 
hidden influence Or virtue, which they imagine 
to be mysteriously connected with it. Idolatry, 
therefore, however gross and absurd in its re- 
sults, is only one of the forms which is assumed 
by that great and universal instinct in man, 
which leads him every where to believe in and 
look up to some unseen and mysterious power 
as the author of his being and the arbiter of his 
fate ; and we see in the existence, the univers- 
ality, and the strength of this principle, an irre- 
fragable proof of the existence of such a power. 
The nature of this proof may be illustrated thus: 

Suppose that an intelligent being, acquainted 
with the general laws of nature, with the prin- 
ciples of harmony, and of mutual adaptation and 
dependence which prevail among the various 
ranks and orders of creation, but unacquainted 
with the particular productions of this earth, 
were to be shown, for the first time, a vine. He 
sees a long, slender, and very flexible stem, ob- 
viously incapable of sustaining itself. He sees 
tendrils also putting themselves forth at every 
joint, adapted to seize and to cling to some suit- 
able support. He would at once infer that the 
same soil which produced the vine, must pro- 
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duce other plants of a firmer and more inflexi- 
ble growth, for this slender stem and these wind- 
ing tendrils to cling to. In the same manner, 

- if by some means or other, an animal were 
brought to us from the moon, we should con- 
sider that its having wings would prove con- 
clusively the existence of an atmosphere in the 
moon. From fins, we should infer, with the 
same certainty, the existence of some fluid like 
water. So also, if we were to see coming from 
a distant and unknown planet, some animal like 
the dog, and should find, on studying his men- 
tal constitution, that he was endued with an ex- 
traordinary capacity for the sentiments of love, 
obedience, gratitude, and affection, we should be 
convinced that there was also in the planet which 
produced him, some animal of a superior class, 
to furnish an object for these qualities to rest 
upon. In a word, we feel assured that none of 
the characteristics, material or mental, of any 
thing in nature, and none of the tendencies, in- 
stincts, or appetences of man are made in vain. 
They all point with unerring certainty to the 
true and real existence of the objects without, 
to which they respectively appertain. The phi- 
losopher, therefore, who views this subject in its 
true light, will see in the universality and the 
strength of the religious instinct in man, a most 
certain proof of the real existence of the unseen 
and mysterious power which the instinct de- 
mands. 

The proof, too, which the earnest and uni- 
versal tendency of the human soul to seek after 
and to lean upon God furnishes us in respect to 
the Divine Being, is more full and satisfactory in 
its nature, than that which we obtain from the 
marks of design in the works -f creation; for, 
from these marks of design we see only proofs 
of contrivance, wisdom, and power ; whereas, in 
the religious structure and tendencies of our own 
souls, we learn much of the personal character 
of God, and of the feelings, so to speak, with 
which he regards the family of man. The long 
neck and the elevated head of the giraffe, were 
we to see that animal for the first time, know- 
ing nothing of its habitudes, would not only 
prove to us that something must grow in his 
native lands at a considerable elevation from the 
surface of the earth—but that that something 
must be, in its nature, suitable for food. 
so the yearnings of the human spirit, in 
seeking after God, not only prove that 
an unseen and spiritual being exists, but 
they also show, in. an equally conclusive < 
manner, that this unseen being is capa- 
ble of love. of pity, of kind regard for the 
welfare of his creatures, of compassion 
for the sorrowful, of displeasure against 
sin, and of a tender and watchful con- 
cern for all who look up to him witha = 
desire to secure his favor and to trust - 
in his protection. 

Thus we see, that a belief in the ex- 
istence and in the moral qualities of 
God, rests on a very simple foundation. 

The argument is very brief, but it is very 





conclusive. I thirst—and my thirst would prove 
to me that water must exist, even if I could not 
remember to have ever drank it. I am hungry 
My hunger proves to me that there must be such 
a thing as food. In the same manner, in all my 
dark. and gloomy hours of sorrow, of anxiety, 
and of fear, I am impelled, irresistibly, by an in- 
herent and irrepressible instinct of my nature, 
to cry to God for help. I am sure, therefore 
that there must be a God to hear my cry. 

But we must return to the sources of the Jor- 
dan. 

THE GREATER JORDAN. 

As has already been remarked, and as may be 
seen by reference to the map, the Greater Jor- 
dan, so called, lies to the eastward of the branch 
which we have been describing, having its source 
at a spot called Banias, the site of an ancient and 
very celebrated city. The source of the stream 
which rises here, is described by ancient writers 
as issuing from a cave, the entrance to which 
opens in the face of a perpendicular precipice, 
behind the town. The traveler who visits this 
spot at the present day, finds the town there 
still, embosomed in a retired and delightful val- 
ley, though its ancient walls are half in ruins, 
and the substantial dwellings of former times 
are replaced by the rude and comfortless huts 
of the present population. He finds the preci- 
pice, too, behind the town, and the cave—the 
face of the rock around it being adorned with 
many sculptured niches and inscriptions, the 
memorials of the ancient veneration felt for the 
spot where issued the fountain which was re- 
garded as the parent of the Jordan. The water, 
however, does not now issue from the cave. It 
breaks out from a mass of rocks in front of it, 
and a little below it. The fountain is so co- 
pious, that it forms at once a very considerable 
stream. This stream flows along and around 
the walls of the city, in a deep ravine, which it 
seems itself to have formed. Here and there its 
waters turn a mill; and, finally, passing under 
an ancient stone bridge, probably of Roman con- 
struction, it turns away, down through a very 
fertile and beautiful valley, toward its junction 
with the lesser river. The productions of the 
region watered by the stream, as it flows away, 
are described by travelers as extremely luxuri- 
ant. There is a terebinth-tree growing near 
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the town of Banias, which spreads its branches 
nearly forty feet on every side, forming a cool 
and shady retreat for the people of the town. 
Fields of corn and maize, and other similar 
plants, spread in every direction around ; while 
beyond, in the valleys, and on declivities of the 
neighboring mountains, dense thickets and jun- 
gles grow, affording shelter and food to ounces, 
wolves, gazelles, boars, and other wild animals, 
in great numbers. 
PHIALA. 

Josephus, the ancient Hebrew historian, in de- 
scribing Banias, as it appeared in his day, while 
he speaks of the fountain which issued so co- 
piously from the cavern there, as the reputed 
source of the Jordan, alleges, nevertheless, that 
this fountain was not the original source. He 
says that at some distance back, among the mount- 
ains, there was a small round lake, of the formof | 
a cup or bowl, which he called Phiala, and that 
it was in this Lake Phiala that the water ofithe 
Jordan first appeared, the supply being conveyed 
in an occult manner from this source, beneath 
the ground, to the cave at Banias, where it came 
out finally and fully to view. Josephus describes 
the situation of this Lake Phiala, as well as its 
form and character, very minutely. , “ It has its 
name, Phiala, very justly,” says he, “ from the 
roundness of its circumference, for it is as round 
as a wheel. It continues always full too, to the 
brink, and never overflows; for the surface of 
the water never rises or falls at ail. It was for- 
merly not known,” he continues, “ that this lake 
was the origin of the Jordan ; but it was ascer- 
tained to be so, by an experiment which Herod 
made when he was Tetrarch of Trachonitis. 
He caused chaff to be thrown into the Lake 
Phiala, and on watching below, the chaff was 
seen to come out in the fountain at Banias, 
which before this experiment had always been 
supposed to be the head fountain of the river.” 

Various accounts have been given by different 
travelers of the attempts which they have made 
to identify the lake which Josephus thus de- 
scribes. Mr. Thomson, an American mission- 
ary, who visited the sources of the Jordan in 
1843, and explored all the country around them 
in a very thorough manner, has given perhaps 
the most full and satisfactory account of what is 
now supposed to be ancient Phiala. He found 
it about three hours’ journey to the eastward of 
Banias. It was a round lake, occupying the 
bottom of a deep hollow, which appeared to him 
to present every appearance of having been the 
crater of an ancient and extinct voleano. The 
cavity was about a mile in diameter, and the 
water filled it to within about eighty feet of the 
brink. It seemed to Mr. Thomson, too, that the 
water always maintained the same level in the 
lake; for the nature of the. vegetation which 
grew very abundantly on the margin of it, 
showed that it could never be higher, and as the 
period of his visit was during the very driest 
season of the year, it seemed probable that it 
could never be lower. In this extraordinary 





respect, the lake corresponded fully with Jose- 


phus’s account of Phiala ; though Mr. Thomson, 
as well as other travelers who have visited the 
spot, found, as he supposed, in the conformation 
of the region, and in the geological connection: 
between the lake and the fountain at Banias, 
several insuperable difficulties in the way of 2 
subterranean communication between them. In 
a word, Josephus’s story of the transmission of 
the chaff, curious as it is, is notymow generally 
believed. 
THE CASTLE OF BANIAS. 

On one of the lower.mountains which sur- 
round the valley in which Banias lies, forming 
a sort of spur or promontory, projecting from 
the main range, there stand the ruins of a very 
extensive ancient fortress, which is an object of 
great interest-to all.travelers who visit the spot. 
At what time and by what hands this vast castle 
was, built, is almost wholly unknown, but its 
extent, and the substantial character of its struc- 
ture indicate that it was the strong-hold of some 
very formidable power. It is more than a mile 
in circumference. The walls are ten feet thick, 
and are flanked with numerous round towers, all 
built of the most substantial masonry. Within, 
and on the highest land inclosed by the walls, is 
a keep or citadel, raised higher than the other 
works. Travelers are accustomed to climb to 
the top of this citadel in order to enjoy from the 
parapet the view which is there presented, of 
the mountains rising in solemn grandeur around 
them, and of the green and fertile valley below. 
On the side opposite to the citadel, within the 
walls, are the ruins of many habitations, and in 
the corners toward the town are ranges of low 
cells vaulted over, with narrow loopholes open- 
ing outward from them, as if for arrows or mus- 
ketry. There are several very capacious wells 
within the fortress. One is twenty feet square ; 
the walls of it are built of very large stones laid 
in the most substantial manner, and it is covered 
with a vaulted roof twenty-five feet high. The 
wells continue to fulfill their function to the 
present day, being found, by the travelers who 
visit the place, always full of water. The sup- 
ply is doubtless furnished by springs opening 
within the vast cisterns, and conveying to them 
the water which percolates through the strata 
of the mountain in subterranean channels from 
the heights above. 

Of course, an abundant supply of water, in a 
fortress of this extent, designed as it obviously 
was to contain a very numerous garrison, is a 
necessity of the most urgent character. It is 
said, in fact, that the engineers whé constructed 
this castle did not rely wholly on their wells, 
spacious and never failing as they were. There 
is a tradition among the people of Banias, that 
there was a passage excavated from the castle 
down through the ground, to the great fountain 
of the Jordan in the cave behind Banias—so 
that the garrison, in case of the possible failure 
of the wells, might go down to it at any time, 
sure of finding an abundant and an exhaustless 
supply; and at one part of the castle, an arched 
opening is shown, which is said to lead to this 
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THE RUINS. 


subterranean passage way. Some travelers once 

attempted to explore this passage way, in order 

to ascertain the truth of the tradition—but they 

soon found the way choked up with stones and 

rubbish, and they could not proceed. 
HASBELYAH. 

The third great fountain which claims to be 
the true source of the Jordan, is at the head of 
the river Hasbany, which flows, as will be seen 
by the map, through a long and narrow valley, 
that extends many miles northward among the 
ranges of Mt. Lebanon. This stream, it will be 
seen, is very much longer than either of the 
other branches, the distance of its source from 
the lake being more than twenty-five miles, while 
the length of the Greater Jordan is not more 
than twelve. Hence it is claimed that this stream, 
and not either of the others, is to be regarded as 
the true parent of the sacred river. In fact, the 
length of this branch, during 
the winter season, and in the 
spring, when the snows are 
melting on the mountains above, 
is very much greater still, for 
torrents then come down the 
mountains for a distance of 
twenty miles beyond the point 
where the origin of the stream 
is found in summer. When 4 
the snows from the mountains (am 
are gone, these torrents cease 
to flow, and the bed of the stream \" 
becomes dry downtothetown of » 

Hasbeiyah. It never becomes 
dry below that point, for, at a 
short distance from Hasbeiyah, a 
copious fountain bursts out at the 
foot ofa rocky precipice, in a most 
romantic and beautiful spot, and 
forms at once a large and per- 
rennial stream. The traveler 
who goes to visit this secluded 





scene, finds the valley, as he as. 

cends it from below, growing 

narrower and narrower as he ad- 

vances. until it becomes at last a 

. wild and narrow gorge, with the 

stream at the bottom, foaming 

and tumbling over its rocky bed. 

At length the valley opens again, 

and becomes fertile and beauti- 

ful, and the town of Hasbeiyah 

, finally comes into view, perched 

‘upon the brow of a hill at the 

f right, far above the road in which 

Fhe is journeying, though far 

i below, of course, the grand 

/ mountain masses which tower 

¢ sublimely on every hand around 

him. The houses are of stone, 

the roofs are flat, and the ground 

which they occupy is terraced, 

giving to the whole group the 

aspect of an extended fortifica- 

tion. The valleys and the decliv- 

ities of the hills on every side 

are adorned with groves of mulberries, figs, and 

olives, and human habitations are seen scattered 

here and there, perched upon the rocks or cling- 
ing to the hill sides. 

To visit the fountain, the traveler passes be 
yond the town, and then, crossing the river by 
an ancient one-arched bridge, in the midst of a 
scene of the most luxuriant verdure and beauty, 
he turns to the eastward, and soon comes to a 
bold, perpendicular precipice, forty feet high, 
from the base of which the water boils and 
gushes in two copious streams. The supply is 
so abundant that a large pool is formed and kept 
constantly full, its banks being fringed on every 
side with roses, oleanders, and other flowering 
shrubs and climbers. Ata little distance a dam 
has been built, to confine the waters in their flow 
sufficiently to supply the flume of a mill. Over 
the brink of this dam the surplus water falls in 
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a beautiful cascade, and then flows foaming along 
its bed, through the arch of the bridge below. 
This is the fountain of Hasbeiyah. 


A great many different opinions have been ex- 
pressed, and a great deal of ingenious argument- 
ation has been offered on the point which of the 
various sources that we have described is to be 
considered as the true source of the Jordan. The 
question, however, is obviously one incapable of 
solution. Shall the branch which comes from 
the greatest distance, or the one that brings the 
greatest supply of water, or the 
one which has, from the most 
ancient times, held possession of 
the name, be considered now as 
best entitled to be called the Jor-~. 
dant How can such a question Ze: 
be decided? They are all true _~2%g 
sources of the stream, and the “9 
various claims to precedence +3 
which they respectively main-, * 
tain, are so different and so pecu- — 
liar, that it is wholly impossible ~ 
to measure or weigh them one 4 
against the other at all. 

THE INHABITANTS oF mT. Qe 

LEBANON. " 

As has already been said, the hg 
valleys which intervene among ~~ 
the Lebanon ranges, and al! ~ 
the lower declivities of the > 
mountains, are extremely fer-_~’ 
tile, and they are filled with a ‘ 
very numerous and industrious 
population. The principal in- 
habitants are the Druses and the Maronites, 
the Druses occupying in general the southern, 
and the Maronites the northern portion of the 
region. These nations were originally colonies, 
respectively, of Christian and Mohammedan 
refugees, who fled to Mt. Lebanon, centuries 
ago, to escape from the persecutions of their 
theological or political foes. Here they have 
continued to live to the present day. They have 
suffered invasions, wars, persecutions, and op- 
pressions without end, but have succeeded, by 
means of the warlike habits which they have al- 
ways cultivated among their people, and of the 
protection which, when overpowered by their 
enemies, they have always found in the strong 
holds and fastnesses of the mountains, in main- 
taining a sort of independence and freedom, not- 
withstanding all the efforts that have been made, 
from time to time, to subdue them. They pay 
tribute now to the Turkish government, and ac- 
knowledge some sort of subjection to it. But 
they are governed.by their own chiefs, and ad- 
minister all internal affairs of state in their own 
way. 

THE DRUSES. 

The Druses, as has already been stated, oc- 
cupy the southern portion of the region. They 
fill the valleys with their vineyards, their olive- 
yards, their groves of mulberry, apricot, and 
peach trees, their fields of wheat, and maize, 








and the other productions adapted to the climate 
and the soil. They produce and export vast 
quantities of corn, of wine, of oil, and of silk, 
and their flocks and herds graze in great num- 
bers on the green declivities of the higher hills. 
They build their towns on elevated sites, such 
as best afford the means of defense against an 
enemy. They hold great fairs, from time to 
time, at central points, whither they bear the 
productions which they have for sale, by means 
of long trains of mules that creep slowly with 
their heavy burdens up and down the rough zig- 
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zag paths made for them in the mountains, or 
along narrow and romantic defiles. They are 
industrious, peaceful, and hospitable—and if 
they were not oppressed by the taxation of their 
different sets of rulers, it would seem that they 
would be prosperous and happy. 

THE EMIR FAKARDIN. 

Every nation has its hero. The personage 
who figures most conspicuously in the ancient 
history of the Druses, is a chieftain designated 
commonly by the name Fakardin.* He was the 
emir or prince of the Druses in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Until his day, 
scarcely any thing was known of this people in 
the Christian world—so totally isolated were the 
mountain fastnesses in which they dwelt. Fa- 
kardin, however, was the means of bringing his 
nation very prominently to the notice of man- 
kind. He was a prince of great sagacity and of 
great military talent, and he enlarged the Druse 
dominions, by various conquests that he made, 
until he made himself master of all the country 
west of Lebanon to the sea, where he held Bei- 
rout and also Saide, which was the ancient Sidon, 
as his ports. He extended his dominions east- 
ward also over the plains of Baalbec. In a word, 
he greatly enlarged the boundaries of his realm. 

At length the Turkish government were led 


* The name is variously spelled by different authors as 





, Faker-cl-din, Fakir Eddyn, Facardin, and in other modes 
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to turn their attention seriously to his proceed- 
ings, and Fakardin began to anticipate difficulty. 
He immediately put the government of the king- 
dom into the hands of his son, and determined 
to go to Italy. 

The object of this journey was to obtain the 
alliance and aid of the Christian nations of Eu- 
rope in defending his people from the Turks, in 
case of an attack from them. Fakardin made 
known the condition and the character of his 

ple to the European nations, and the accounts 
which he gave of them excited a great deal of 
interest and curiosity. The representations 
which he made, led the Europeans to believe 
that the Druses were the descendants of some 





lost party of crusaders who had retreated to the | » 


mountain fastnesses of Lebanon, in the times of 


Turkish commanders to sue for peace. The 
Turks took the embassador prisoner, and seized 
the presents, but made no peace. Fakardin then 
gave up ali for lost, abandoned the cities which 
he had held upon the sea coast, and all other 
exposed passes, and retreated to the mountains, 
where, in remote and almost inaccessible solitudes, 
he wandered for a time, hunted from place to place, 
by his tetesions cnemins, until he was reduced 


the holy wars, five hundred years before, and |* 4 


there had remained. The subject led to a great 


deal of historical research and inquiry, and to | 3 


much ingenious speculation, and many theories 
were advanced in accordance with the supposi- 
tion ¢f ha European and Christian origin of the 
Druses, which have since been proved to be un- 
founded. These discussions served the purpose 
at the time, however, of awakening a great deal 
of interest in the person of Fakardin, and in aid- 
ing him very essentially i in his plans. 

tn process of time, Fakardin returned to Mt. 
Lebanon, and there, as he had anticipated, a war 
between his people and the Turks soon broke 
out. The Turkish sovereign at that time was 
the Sultan Amurath IV. Amurath had long 
been jealous of the existence of an independent 
people in the midst of his dominions, and de- 
termined on subduing them. He accordingly 
issued orders to the pashas of the various prov- 
inces around Lebanon, to assemble troops at 
their several capitals, and prepare for a cam- 
paign among the mountains. When all was 
ready, the several columns were ordered to ad- 
vance. They came from Tripoli, from Damas- 
cus, from Gaza, from Aleppo, and even from 
Cairo. Fakardin prepared to meet them. He 
raised an army of twenty-five thousand men, and 
as he was himself too old for active service in 
such a warfare—being now about seventy years 
of age—he put these forces under the command 
of his two sons, and sent them forth against the 
enemy. Ali, the oldest of the two sons, attacked 
the first body of Turks that he encountered, and 
gained a great victory over them. Eight thou- 
sand of the Turks, it was said, were slain in the 
battle. After this, other Turkish armies came 
on, and finally Ali was surrounded by an over- 
whelming force, and hemmed in so as to pre- 
clude all possibility of escape. He accordingly 
surrendered, stipulating only that his life should 
be spared. The Turks very readily acceded to 
the condition—but they cut off the wretched 
prisoner’s head the moment they had him in 
their power. 

Fakardin was overwhelmed with grief and 
consternation at hearing these tidings, and be- 
came at once wholly discouraged. He immedi- 
ately sent his second son with presents to the 
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to a state of absolute despair. He kept a small 
guard with him all this time, and retained pos- 
session of his most valuable treasures—but final- 
ly, worn out with fatigue, exposure, and hopeless 
struggles against fate, he made a stipulation with 
his enemies, that he would surrender himself to 
them if they would agree to spare his life, and 
allow him to go himself to the sultan with his 
treasures. They agreed to this condition, and 
he accordingly gave himself up, though it would 
be difficult to say what the ground of his ex- 
pectation could be that they would fulfill the 
compact. They did fulfill it, however. They 
took their prisoner and his treasures, and carried 
them in triumph to Constantinople. During the 
journey the Turkish commanders treated their 
prisoner with much consideration and respect, 
and allowed him all the liberty that was consist- 
ent with his condition, and with their obligation 
to keep him safely. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the mind of the fallen chieftain was op- 
pressed with the deepest despondency and grief. 
He had lost all but life; and his life, he well 
knew, would be in the most imminent danger, 
so soon as he should be delivered into his con- 
queror’s hands. 

Arrived in Constantinople, Fakardin caused 
his treasures to be sent in to the palace as pres- 
ents to the sultan. He hoped that they would 
be the means of propitiating the sultan’s favor. 
They were contained in eight chests, and were 
of great value. The sultan was very much grat- 
ified at the display which was made when the 
contents of these chests were displayed before 











him, and was quite inclined to regard the case 
of his prisoner favorably. It seems that the cus- 
tom which is so often attributed to Oriental sov- 
ereigns in fictitious tales, of going about into 
various places in disguise, in order to make ob- 
servations in secret in respect to persons and 
scenes that for any reason excited their interest, 
was really observed by this monarch; and he 
accordingly one day went to visit Fakardin in 
his tent, disguised in such a manner as he judged 
would prevent the prisoner from distinguishing 
him from the other people of Constantinople who 
were led by curiosity to visit him. By some 
means or other, however, Fakardin discovered 
the deception, and knew the sultan. He took 
care, however, not to appear to know him, but 
entered into conversation with him as if he were 
some Turkish noble of ordinary rank. In this 
conversation he did all in his power to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of his guest, and he 
succeeded so well, that the sultan went away 
very much prepossessed in favor of his prisoner. 
The officers of his court, however, were very 
jealous of the favorable regard with which their 
master was disposed to look upon the stranger. 
They immediately began to work in a covert and 
cunning manner upon the mind of the sultan, to 
change his opinion. They made various accu- 
sations against the emir, and strove especially 
to awaken a feeling of resentment and anger in 
the sultan’s breast on account of the insolent 
presumption, as they termed it, which he had 
displayed, in daring to make war upon the mon- 
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arch of so mighty an empire. They finally suc- 
ceeded in their object. The sultan became ex- 
asperated, and decreed that Fakardin should die. 
Fakardin pleaded earnestly that his life might be 
spared. He had but a short time longer to live, 
at the best, he said, and the sultan would gain 
no glory, and could accomplish no desirable end 
in destroying the little remnant of existence that 
now remained to his prisoner. All, however, 
was in vain. The only reply that the sultan 
made to these entreaties was, “ that it was not 
for a cat to measure his strength against a lion ;” 
and giving the signal to his mutes, Fakardin was 
borne away and strangled. 

From the age of Fakardin down to the present 
day, the Druses have been engaged from time to 
time in frequent contests both with the power of 
the Turkish empire, by which they are on all sides 
environed, and also with the various Arab tribes 
that roam over the deserts which border their 
country on the east. They have, however, never 
been really subdued, and they maintain a sort of 
qualified independence to the present hour. 

BAALBEC. 

The mountains of Lebanon, throughout their 
whole extent, are divided into two parallel ranges, 
or rather into two sets or groups of ranges, which 
are separated from each other hy a long valley, 
extending from north to south, for nearly one 
hundred miles. A river flows through this valley, 
which was called in ancient times the Leontes ; 
its modern name is the Litany. This valley 
makes a cuntinuous and complete division of the 
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country throughout its whole extent, separating they now are found, no one can conceive. There 
the vast mountain mass into two distinct por- is no masonry of modern times that will bear any 
tions, which are called respectively Lebanon and comparison with such structures as these. 
Anti-Lebanon—the former lying to the west-| The traveler in approaching Baalbec, sees the 
ward, between the Leontes and the Mediterra- tall columns that arise from among these ruins 
nean ; the latter to the eastward, between the river a long time before he begins to draw near to 
and the deserts. At the head of this dividing them. At length, when he reaches the spot, he 
valley stand the ancient and mysterious ruins of | establishes his encampment among the ruins, or 
Baalbec. | among the groves of fig-trees which surround 

The ruins of Baalbec are called by the Arabs them. His mind is filled with the most exciting 
the Wonder of the Desert. There is nothing but | and conflicting emotions. He is weary with the 
conjecture and surmise to enlighien us in respect | fatigue of his long and toilsome journey up the 
to their history. The architecture is rich and | valley. He is overwhelmed with the overpower- 
beautiful, denoting great wealth and power, and | ing vastness and bewildering complexity of walis, 
great artistic skill in the people, whoever they | columns, porticos, and capitals which, standing 
may have been, by whom the edifices were orig- or fallen, cover the ground on every side, and 
inally reared. Travelers when visiting this spot | which, by the silence and solitude, and the air of 
are amazed at the enormous magnitude of the | solemn and lonely grandeur which reign around 
stones used in the construction of the walls. | them, impress him with a sense of deep and 
Stones sixty feet long and twelve feet wide and | mysterious awe. Ac he wanders over the broad 
deep, are built into walls twenty fect from the | expanse that is covered with the ruins, wonder- 
ground. What mechanical contrivances can have | ing more and more at their magnitude and ex- 
been known to the people of so remote a period, | tent, his attention is diverted from time to time 
by which such vast weights could be moved from | by groups of wild-looking inhabitants of the 


the mountains and raised to the position where | country, who follow him in his walks, or gathe- 
Pr ee 
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around his encampment in strange and pictur- 
esque costume, and, with countenances full of 
curiosity and wonder, excited, not by the ruins, 
but by the uncofith appearance and demeanor of 
the strange party that have come to explore 
them. The whole scene is full of excitement, 
and the interest of it is greatly enhanced by the 





heauty of the valley in which the remains of the 


ancient city repose, and the grandeur of the 
mountain ranges of Lebanon which tower sub- 
limely above it. 

THE PEAK OF SUNNIN. 

The summits which rise in that part of the 
mountain region which lies directly west of Baal- 
bec are the highest in the range. At least it is 
there that Mt. Sunnin, which has usually been 
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considered the highest peak, is 
situated. Mt. Sunninis supposed 
to rise to a height of about ten 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. It reaches the confines . 
of the limit of perpetual snow, 
and although in midsummer its ‘ 
hrow is generally bare, snow and | ¥ i 


ravines and gorges on its north-# 

ern and eastern declivities. The . 

ligher peaks and domes of the 

Alps have an elevation many 

thousand feet greater than is at- 3 

tained by this monarch of Mt. ] 

Lebanon, and the limit of per- ‘Y 

petual snow, moreover, in their © ‘ 
latitude, descends to a much @aaSS 

iower level; so that the summer —4 

mantle of snow which covers the 

mountain summits in Switzer- 

land, is infinitely more grand 

and gorgeous than any thing 

which the Syrian mountains can 

display. In fact, the perpetual snows of Lebanon, 
of which travelers so often speak, seem to have 
barely enough of reality in them to authorizc the 
use of the phrase in poetical description. 

THE ROUTE TO THE CEDARS. 
Travelers often ascend into the neighborhood 
of Mt. Sunnin, to visit certain groves of cedars 
which still stand there, the venerable remains and 
memorials of the vast forests which in former 
times waved upon the mountains, and gave them 
so great a historical celebrity. They make this 
journey usually from Beirout, one of the chief 
seaports of Syria, which stands on the shore a 
little to the southward of the peak of Sunnin. 
From Beirout to the cedar groves it is three days’ 
journey, and there are two principal routes be- 
tween which the traveler has to choose. One 
strikes directly into the interior, and loses itself 
soon among the mountains. The other follows 
the sea-shore to the northward for a day, af- 
fording the traveler many a fine prospect of the 
sea, as the mule track which he follows winds 
along upon the margin of the beach, or passes 
gver some lofty promontory. Whichever route 
he takes, the preparations for a journey of sev- 
eral days among mountain passes so rugged and 
wild, forms usually a very exciting scene. For 
as there are no inns in these regions, and no 
accommodatione of any kind for the use of trav- 
elers, those who journey must take with them 
almost every thing that they expect to require 
—their dwellings even, as well as their food and 
clothing—so as to be entirely independent of the 
population of the country, in every emergency 
which may occur during the tour. Tents, car- 
pets, arms, stores of food, and utensils for 
, cooking, must all be carried, and while the cara- 
van is making ready for the march, these things 
are assembled confusedly on the ground, waiting 
for the strange and foreign-looking servants, with 
turbans on their heads and scimetars by their 
sides, to pack them on the backs of the beasts 
Vou. V.—No. 30.—3 A 
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that are to bear them. The work of preparation 
goes on in the midst of a scene of noise and con- 
fusion indescribable. The neighing of horses, 
the vociferations of men, the galloping of mes- 
sengers to and fro, the calls, the commands, and 
the uproar, often greatly astonish as well as 
amuse the traveler who is accustomed to the or- 
der and decorum which generally prevails in the 
traveling arrangements of the western world. 
At length the long cavaleade is in motion, 
and it proceeds slowly, winding its way along 
‘the coast to the northward, the tourist having 
chosen, we will suppose, the route that leads 
him along the sea. As he advances, the scenes 
and the objects which attract his attention are 
characteristic and peculiar. Here is a small but 
pretty valley opening to the sea, with boats upon 
the beach before it, laden with wheat and barley, 
while groves of mulberry trees, for the produc- 
tion of silk, adorn the terraces and hill sides 
around. A little beyond is a “ sponge fishery,” 
where fine sponges are collected annually from 
the rocks, destined, perhaps, some of them, for 
the toilets of ladies in the remotest quarters of 
the civilized world. Further still is a castle on 
a rock, or some plain and simple monument on 
the brow of a promontory, overlooking the sea, 
the history and design of which have long been 
forgotten. Sometimes on the journey the trav- 
eler meets the people of the country. They 
may be Druse ladies, richly dressed, and riding 
on donkeys—their whole persons covered with 
a vail which is supported by a sort of horn-like 
projection from their foreheads—or a long train 
of mules, laden with produce, and descending 
from the interior to the sea—or a company of 
shepherds driving their flocks to or from their 
mountain pastures. At length the day’s journey 
comes to an end. The party encamps for the 
night, and the next morning, on resuming the 
journey, they turn away from the shore, and 





begin to ascend the mountains, the road leading 
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them sometimes up steep and difficult ascents, | 
and sometimes through winding and gloomy | 
ravines. Green and cultivated valleys appear | 
here and there, with villages and scattered hab- | 
itations, and fields of barley and maize, and 
proves of figs, olives, and mulberries adorning 


them. The road in the mean time ascending | 


continually, becomes more and more wild, until | travelers that have from time to time visited the 


at last it reaches the suinmit of the pass and 
then begins again todescend. On the third day 
the traveler approaches the cedars. 

THE CEDARS. 


ance which their trunks assume. Some of the 
trees are forty feet in circumference and ninety 
| feet high, their trunks being gnarled, and twisted. 
and marked in every way with all the character. 
istics of the most venerable age. The bark of 
some of the most conspicuous of them is inscribed 
with the names of such of the distinguished 


spot, as have deemed this a suitable mode of 
perpetuating the memory of their visit. 

It seems to have been a point of particular 
attention with all travelers who have ascended 


The phrase “The Cedars,” as used-upon Mt. | to this part of Lebanon, for the last three hun- 


Lebanon denotes one particular 
grove of ancient trees which 
stands at a little distance to the 
northward from Mt. Sunnin, and) 
has been held in great reverenc 
for many centuries. The prin- 
cipal trees that grow there are 
of very great age, and are held 
sacred by all the people of th 
country. They are believed to 
be a part of the original growt 
which was standing in the days 
of Solomon. There are othe 
groves of smaller trees, in vari 
ous parts of the mountains, but 
these have been watched 2 
visited by pilgrims, and almost 
worshiped by the simple mind 
ed Christians who have dwelt 
around them, for many ages, and 
thus they occupy quite a prom- 
inent place among the monu- 
ments of the history of mankind. 


The traveler, when he at length draws near to | dred 


the sacred grove, is filled with sublime and 
solemn emotions. 

The approach to the spot is through scenery 
of the most delightful characters The soil of 
the valleys is extremely fertile, and it is so 
abundantly watered by the rills which descend 
from the mountain sides, that it yields spon- 
taneously in great profusion all that the peas- 
ante. who till it, desire to produce; so that 
woav'ng grass ani grain, and rlowering shrunhs, 
and truitful trees, adorn every glen, while the 
gray rocks which tower precipitously above them, 
and the cascades and waterfalls which descend 
in every ravire, make the scene as r tic and 
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years, to count the trees in this celebrated 
grove, and the discrepancy of the reports which 
they have brought back on the subject, affords 
a melancholy illustration of the little reliance 
which is to be placed on travelers’ stories. At 
first they said there were five, then sixteen, then 
ten, then twenty-five, and so on to fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, and finally one thousand. 
It is true, indeed, that these accounts extend 
through a period of three hundred years, and in 
three hundred years, it must be confessed, that 
there is time for a great many cedars to grow 
However it may have been in times past, it is 
certain that there is now, on the slope of Mt. 


< 





wild as it is luxuriant and beautiful. 

The interest of the scene and of the occasion 
is greatly enhanced in the minds of the visitor, 
through the strange and romantic mode of trav- 
eling by which he reaches the spot. His cara- 
van moves slowly in a long and winding train, 
now ascending, now descending ; cometimes ad- 
vancing in a smooth and even way, and some- 
times crossing and recrossing its own course 
in zig-zag and precipitous paths. 

When at last the traveler reaches the grove, 
he finds it to be of great extent, and the princi- 
pal trees astonish him by their enormous mag- 
nitude, and by the ancient and venerable appear- 





Sunnin, quite an extensive tract of ground cov- 
ered with the cedar groves, though still there 
are among the other trees, a certain number of 
ancient patriarchs that in age and magnitude 
infinitely surpass the rest. It is not at all im- 
probable that these older trees may have been 
growing there for a thousand years ; as the period 
of three hundred years, during which they have 
been observed and described by the succession 
of travelers that have visited them, has made no 
perceptible change in their magnitude or their 
vigor. And such is the prodigious longevity to 
which such trees sometimes attain, that it is not 
impossible that they may continue to stand there 
for a thousand years to come. 
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THE PALACES OF FRANCE 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


8T. GERMAIN-——8T. CLOUD——-FONTAINEBLEAU. 


T. GERMAIN. The life of man is indeed 

atragedy. His first voice is the cry of pain, 
his last utterance the groan of death. The in- 
terval is but a brief, fleeting, intermittent scene 
of smiles and tears. If there be truth in history, 
but few joys can have embellished the lives of 
the kings of France. In their palaces disap- 
pointment, conflict, remorse, and all the fury 
passions have ever held high carnival. The 
contemplative mind can not but wonder what 
purposes Deity subserves in the creation of such 
a being as man, to be surrounded by such in- 
fluences as tempt, seduce, and then harrow his 
soul; leaving him voluntarily to form a char- 
acter which must unfit him for the purity and 
the joys of Heaven. ‘“ Deep and unsearchable 
are thy ways.” 

“ Existence,” says Napoleon, “ is not a bless- 
ing.” Though for twenty years of his life, this 
most renowned of the sovereigns of France was 
accompanied by unparalleled prosperity, and 
though he attained a height of grandeur such 
as no other mortal ever reached, he confesses, 
in the gloomy days of darkness which gathered 
around his declining years, that he had hardly 
enjoyed an hour of happiness upon earth, and 
that for the few moments of joy which had oc- 
casionally glimmered upon his stormy path, he 
was indebted solely to the love of Josephine. 
The love of Josephine! that pure, holy affection 
of a faithful, loving wife! It was indeed a ce- 
lestial influence, to cheer the world-worn heart. 
Yet love! love! the essence of the deity, the 
element of Heaven, the bond of angels, the har- 
mony of the universe, haf ever been on earth, 
not only the sourge of all the happiness which 
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can be known beneath the skies, but it has also 
been the ever present and the most fruitful 
source of all imaginable crimes and woes. A 
faithful history of the palaces of France would 
be, in the main, but a record of the desolation 
which this omnipotent passion has swept through 
human homes and human hearts. And though 
the mystery is insoluble why the children of 
men should have been left to wander through 
such influences of ruin, the most stubborn un- 
belief must admit that in the gospel of Christ 
alone, can be found, in the chastened imagina- 
tion it enjoins, and in the practical purity it 
requires, the only antidote for these ills. The 
palace of St. Germain, in all its sumptuous 
apartments and voluptuous appliances—in its 
turrets, groves, gardens, fountains, lakes, and 
bowers, is peopled with tragic memories of pas- 
sion and sin, of conflict and tears. 

It was one of the most lovely of summer 
mornings, when we took a carriage for a drive 
from Paris to St. Germain. The world looked 
so beautiful that it seemed almost impossible 
that it could ever have been the theatre of 
wretchedness. The sky was brilliant with its 
calm white clouds. The trees were in the rich- 
est green of their summer foliage. The wide 
fields, undivided by fence or hedge, presented a 
waving ocean of tall grass and grain, swaying 
to and fro in the warm breeze. Upon a natura! 
terrace of land, several hundred feet above the 
surface of the winding Seine, and commanding 
one of the most extensive and magnificent pros- 
pects in the world, nearly a thousand years ago, 
the kings of France reared a sumptuous palace. 
This terrace, a mile and a half in length, and 
shaded with stately trees, presents to the en- 
chanted beholder a scene of loveliness almost 
unsurpassed upon the surface of this globe. The 
landscape open to the eye embraces neariy the 

whole valley of the 
Seine. ‘The view is 
not characterized by 
boldness or grand- 
eur. ‘There are no 
Alpine peaks, with 
their eternal gla- 
ciers, and their*sol- 
eimn summits pierc- 
ing the regions of 

rnal snow; but 
a boundless expanse 


vails and beautifies, 
and lends enchant- 
ment to all. Far 
away in the horizon 
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the massive towers of St. Denis arrest the eye. 
Beneath those towers lie the sepulchres where 
the departed kings of France have mouldered to 
the dust, It was the sight of these tombs, in- 
cessantly reminding Louis XIV. of death and 
of judgment, which rendered St. Germain in- 
supportable to him, and drove him to rear the 
palace of Versailles, where he would not be 
disturbed in his sins by monitions so stern and 
unrelenting. 

The history of this royal chateau, from its 
commencement to the present time, is replete 
with every thing which can interest the imag- 
ination and move the heart. The story of 
Madame de la Valliere is one of the most touch- 
ing of the dramas of time. She was young, 
beautiful, amiable, and guilty. In a time of 
universal corruption, and in a court of utter 
licentiousness, she had not strength to resist 
the temptations with which regal wealth and 
love surrounded her. Yielding herself to Louis 
XIV., she became, for a few years, a favorite 
upon whom he lavished all the resources of 
princely luxury and indulgence. But at length 
his vagrant love waned, another beauty arrested 
his eye, and Madame de la Valliere was laid 
aside. The capricious king, however, presented 
his discarded favorite with the chateau of St. 
Germain for her retreat, where in penitence and 
tears she might seek atonement for the past, and 
preparation for the future. But her heart was 
broken. Guilty as she was, she had loved the 
king. The anguish of her spirits threw her 
upon a bed of dangerous sickness. In the most 


severe pain of body and of mind she lingered 
for weary weeks, hoping that death would come 
to her release. But death is ever deaf to the 


ery of the wretched. Slowly and sorrowfully 
recovering, she resolved to immure her world- 
weary and woe-stricken heart in the glooms of 
the cloister. She sought an audience with the 
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perfidious king, ere she departed for burial jr, 
her living grave. With a countenance pale as 
death, and with eyes whose fountains of tears 
had long since been dried up, she tottered into 
the presence of the heartless king. With a dry 
eye and an undisturbed voice he bade her fare- 
well, and expressed the cruel wish that she 
might be happy in her cloister. \ With perfect 
composure he saw her totter into her carriage, 
bury her face in her hands, and drive away 
Upon the same day the heart-broken penitent 
called upon the queen, threw herself upon her 
knees before her, and implored forgiveness for 
all the sorrow o* which she had been the cause 
The gentle and forgiving Maria Theresa, move: 
to tears, raised her up and embraced her, and 
begged her no longer to distress herself with 
the remembrance of the errors for which she 
was about so nobly to atone. 

Still young and beautiful, and with a glowing 
heart still alive to all the impulses of nature, 
she departed from her realms of luxury, and 
from the velvet pillows of the most sumptuous 
indulgence, to the gloom and silence of her cell 
—to a hard and narrow pallet, to coarse and 
scanty clothing, to fasting and painful vigils, 
and exhausting penance. For six-and-thirty 
lingering years of utter joylessness did this once 
caressed duchess endure the austerities of the 
cloister, bearing, with the resignation of despair, 
every humiliation and every hardship. When 
she had been thus ummured seven ys, she 
heard the tidings of the death of her ». —the 
son of the king. It was a heavy blow to a des- 
olated mother’s heart. For a moment she stood 
as motionless as if she were a marble statue 
with her hands tightly clenched together, and 
her pale face bent down upon her bosom. ‘Then 
raising her large blue eyes to Heaven, with the 
dry and emotionless expression of despair, she 
gave utterance to the affecting words, revealing 

the long anguish of her soul, ‘It 
would ill become me to weep over 
the death of a son whose birth | 
have not yet ceased to mourn.” 
Her weary spirit lingered on 
earth, through long, long years. 
unrelieved by a single hour of joy. 
until she was sixty-six years of 
age. The earnestly desired mes- 
senger at length came, and she 
departed, poor stricken child of 
sorrow, we must hope, to the 
bosom of a forgiving God. Such 
is one of the innumerable trage- 
dies which have been enacted with- 
in these regal walls. Louisa of 
Mercy was the name she assumed 
in her cell. We now stand upon 
the terrace of St. Germain, look 
out upon the enchanting scene be- 
fore us, and turn our eyes upon the 
palace, with all its appliances for 
voluptuous indulgence. But how 
heavily the heart of poor Louisa 
must have throbbed in those halls! 
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With what funereal hues must this scene have 
been palled as it was spread out before her de- 
spairing eye. 


cre 
ine 


8ST. GERMAIN FROM THE TERRACE 


Maria Theresa, the ever-neglected and in- 
jured wife of Louis XIV., was one of the most 
gentle, amiable, patient, and forgiving of mor- 
tals. Louis, with his wandering attachments, 
never loved her, though she commanded his 
esteem. Year after year she sighed beneath 
the burden of almost unendurable life, as she 
saw one beauty after another supplant her in 
the affections of her husband. Yet, with that 
strange, unearthly devotion which sometimes 
engrosses woman's heart, she clung to her un- 
worthy spouse, with an attachment which was 
never shaken. Even the most transient smile 
from his lips would ever fill her bosom with 
delight. Death, a welcome messenger, came 
at last to take her from a sorrowful life. A 





features, and then exclaimed, “ Kind and forbear- 
ing friend! This is the first sorrow you have 
caused me throughout twenty years.” At last the 
body of Maria 'The- 
resa left the gor- 
geous palace which 
had been her home 
of sorrow, to be con- 
signed to the som 
bre tombs of St 
Denis. A longtrain 
of carriages follow- 
ed the funeral car 
No one thought of 
the dead. Jokes and 
peals of laughter 
could be heard, as, 
* with indecent haste, 
the procession ad- 
wi) vanced to the mau- 
ss ~ soleum. The injured 
=~ queen was placed in 
the cold vault, and 
the king returned to 
his living associates 
and to his revels. 
In this calm chamber, now so silent, so soli- 
tary, so deserted—through whose Oriel window 
the morning sun this day so brightly shines, re- 
gardless of births and deaths, of the joys and the 


| griefs of mortals, Louis XIV. was born. His 


mother, Anne of Austria, when eleven years of 
age, was married to Louis XIII, a proud and 
domineering boy, already quite a connoisseur in 
female beauty, who had just attained his four- 
teenth year. They had been married twenty 
years when, to the astonishment of France, it 
was announced that Anne, for the first time, 
was about to present an heir to the crown. In 
Europe, births and deaths are events of similar 
publicity. It was a beautiful circular room, with 
lofty ceilings, reminding one of a Grecian tem- 


few moments after her death the king, to escape | ple, where the queen surrendered herself to that 


the sorrowful influences 
which pervaded the pal- 
ace, retired to St. Cloud. 
The son of the departed 
queen and Madame Main- 
tenon, entexing his pres- 
ence with deep mourning | 
and conutenance express- |i 
ive of much gtief, the | 
king burst into peals of | 
laughter, in view of their j) 
lugubrious appearance, 
and jested with them, very 
facetiously, upon their 
excessive sorrow. Still, 
when upon the third day | 
after her death, he entered 
the funereal chamber, in 
which reposed all that was | 
mortal of his late gentle 
and forgiving wife, he 
gazed for a long time si- 
iently upon her marble 
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couch of suffering, the doom of the fall, from 
which neither wealth nor rank can purchase 
exemption. The excitement of the occasion was 
so great that all the nobility and gentry of 
France had flocked to St. Germain, to be pres- 
ent at the birth. The town, in the vicinity of 
the palace, was filled to its utmost capacity. As 
the eventful hour drew near, telegraphic dis- 
patches communicated the intelligence to Paris, 
and all the avenues to St. Germain were throng- 
ed with eager multitudes, hastening to be ready 
to receive the earliest intelligence. 

It was the 5th September, 1638. Vast throngs 
were accumulated beneath the windows of the 
palace, and spreading out through the gardens 
and the groves, with grave and anxious faces, 
awaiting the result. All the officers of state and 
ladies of rank were assembled in adjoining rooms. 
At length the joyful tidings was announced to the 
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dignitaries of France. The rejoi¢ing, which took 
place upon this occasion in Paris and through- 
out the kingdom, exceeded every thing which 
had ever before been witnessed. 

Such was the opening scene of the drama of 
Louis XTV. Seventy-seven long years lingered 
away, while the drama continued, with its ever- 
shifting scenes of comedy and tragedy, till the 
last sad act was closed in clouds and darkness 
and storms. Though the monarch had aban- 
doned St. Germain, and removed to the gorge- 
ous saloons of Versailles, that he might escape 
the torturing sight of his sepulchre, inexorable 
death had found him beneath his gilded ceilings, 
and on his bed of down. As the clock was toll- 
ing the midnight hour of Sept. 1, 1715, the king 
was struggling in the grasp of the great de- 
stroyer. Death had bereaved him of his chil- 
dren. The friends of his early years had all, 
long since, gone down to the grave. Remorse 
tortured him. Pain lacerated his nerves. The 





king that he was the father of a Dauphin. His 
delight was so excessive, that he immediately 
seized the royal infant from the hands of its 
nurse, and rushing to the window, held the help- 
less babe out in his arms, exhibiting it to the 
crowd, and shouting, in his exuberant joy, “ It 
is a son, gentlemen! it is a son!” An exult- 
ant shout rose from the multitude, swarming 
on that magnificent terrace, which pierced the 
skies, and proclaimed, far and wide to the ham- 
lets below, the birth of an heir to the throne 
The overjoyed monarch then hastened into the 
apartments where the bishops, the ladies, and 
the chief officers of the state were assembled, to 
exhibit to them the child for whose birth he had 
long since ceased even to hope. A temporary 
altar had been hastily constructed, the bishops 
were assembled around it, and the child was im- 
mediately baptized in the presence of all the chie/ 


THE DAUPHIN 


past was all gloomy. The future was all dread 
ful in its unknown retributions. The dying mon- 
arch tossed upon his pillow, longing for release 
from his bodily pains, and dreading the plunge 
into the impenetrable obscurity of the spirit 
world. The light of day was just dawning in 
the east, when the proudest monarch earth has 
ever known, cried out in his anguish, “Oh! my 
God, come to my aid and hasten to help me!” 
and then sank back upon his pillow and died 
The dream of life was over; the tragedy olused, 
the shadow had passed away. But, O! what 
terrific reality is there in such a dream! 

The state of society in the palaces of France 
one hundred and fifty years ago, must have been 
very peculiar. Mademoiselle Montpensier, one 
of the most distinguished ladies of those times, 
thus describes a visit, which she made to St. 
Germain in one of those days of disorder and 
insurrection, for which Paris has ever been 
famed: “I was very uneasy about my equi- 
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page. I kmew that the Countess de Fiesque 
was so timid that she would not leave Paris 
during the commotion, nor forward my equi- 
page which was most necessary to me. She 
sent me a coach, which passed through the reb- 
els without remark, and the others could have 
come with equal ease. Those who were in it 
were treated with equal civility, although it was 
by people who are not in the habit of showing 
it. She sent me in this coach a mattress and a 
little linen. As I saw myself in so sorry a con- 
dition, I went to seek help at the Palace of St. 
Germain, where Monsieur and Madame were 
iodged. She lent me two of her women, but 
she had not any clothes any more than myself, 
and nothing could be more laughable than this 
disorder. I slept in a very handsome room, well- 
painted, well-gilded, and large, with very little 
fire, and no windows, which is not agreeable in 
the month of January. My mattresses were 
laid upon the floor, and my sister, who had no 
bed, slept with me. I was obliged to sing to 
get her to sleep. And her slumber did not last 
long, so that she disturbed mine. She tossed 
about, felt me near her, woke up, and exclaimed 
that she saw the beast. So I was obliged to sing 
again to put her to sleep, and in that way I passed 
the night. Judge if I were agreeably situated, for 
a person who had slept but little the previous 
uight, and who had been ill all winter with 
a sore throat and a violent cold. Nevertheless, 
this fatigue cured me. Fortunately, the beds 
of Monsieur and Madame arrived, and Mon- 
sieur had the kindness to give me his room. 
They had previously occupied one which the 
prince had lent him. As I was in the apart- 
ment of Monsieur, where no one knew that I 
was lodged, I was awoke by a noise. I drew 
back my curtain, and was quite astonished to 
find my chamber quite filled with men, in large 








oufiskin collars, who appeared 
surprised to see me, and who 
knew me as little as I knew 
them. I had nochange of linen, 
and my day-chemise was washed 
during the night. I had no 
women to arrange my hair and 
dress me, which was very incon- 
venient, and I ate with Mon- 
sieur, who keeps a very bad 
table. Still, I did not lose my 
gayety, and Monsieur was in 
admiration at my making no 
complaint.” 
Immediately after the death 
of Louis XV. the Palace of St. 
Germain was entirely abandoned 
asaroyal residence. Napoleon, 
whose utilitarian habits iaduced 
him to devote all the resources 
of France te come useful pur- 
pose, appropriated the magnifi- 
cent pile to a military school, 
for the instruction of cavalry 
officers. It is now a state-prison, 
capable of containing five hun- 
dred prisoners. The gloomy walls encircling it, 
the closed and barred doors, the grated windows, 
the consciousness that in those once gorgeous 
saloons, which, in by-gone years had resounded 
with revelry, the captive now drags out a sad 
existence, and moans and dies, invests the Pal- 
ace of St. Germain with an expression of lone- 
liness and gloom, which no pen can describe. 
The visitor lingers upon the magnificent terrace, 
gazes in silence upon the apparently boundless 
landscape beneath him; upon the Arch of Tri- 
umph at the entrance of the capital, upon the 
forests of Malmaison, Versailles, and St. Cloud, 
upon the silvery Seine, winding in placid beauty 
through the peaceful meadows, upon the far-off 
and sombre towers of St. Denis—and then turns 
his eye upon the palace itself, so gloomy in its 
memorials of past suffering and of sin, and he 
feels weary of the world; he longs for wings. 
as of a dove, that he may fly away and be at 
rest. 

Sr. Ctovup.—The oppressed spirit is relieved 
in turning from the contemplation of St. Ger- 
main, to the Palace of St. Cloud. This home 
of monarchical grandeur is indeed one of the 
most attractive residences which France, or any 
other land, can present. It is situated in a very 
commanding position, about six miles from Paris. 
It was the favorite summer residence of Napo- 
leon, and is the chosen retreat of the present 
President of the Republic. Three hundred 
years ago, a very wealthy financier, upon this 
bold hill-side commanding a prospect of rare 
loveliness, erected his family mansion, and dec- 
orated it with princely magnificence. Subse- 
quently, Louis XIV. purchased the chateau, and 
presented it to his brother the Duke of Orleans, 
who expended millions in improving and adorn- 
ing it. When the ill-fated Louis XVI. ascended 
the throne. he purchased it as a present for his 
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beautiful bride Maria Antoinette. She was de- 
lighted with the castle and its surroundings, and 
passed there many of her happy bridal days. 
She considerably enlarged the buildings, and 
embellished them with the richest treasures of 
art. A description of this royal castle, and of 
the magnificent park and gardens which sur- 
round it, would but bewilder the reader By a 


PALACE OF 8ST. CLOUD. 


beautiful avenue, well-graveled, and overshad- 
owed with majestic trees, we approach the im- 
posing edifice. Entering by the massive doors 
into a vast vestibule, we ascend a magnificent 
flight of stairs, and are immediately lost in a 
perfect wilderness of splendor. Halls, saloons, 
chambers, painting galleries, boudoirs, libraries, 
billiard-rooms, chapel, and theatre, spread out 
before us in a perfect labyrinth of confusion. 
The eye becomes almost weary of the opulence 
of architectural splendor, with lofty, gilded ceil- 
ings, the richest paintings and statuary, costly 
carvings, and every other appliance which can 
minister to voluptuousness and luxury. En- 
chanting views burst upon the eye from almost 
every window, and one would think, that from 
such a home the sorrows of life might be ban- 
ished. Leaving the palace, you wander through 
the most extensive grounds, embellished with 
fountains, cascades, lawns, gardens, sroves, bow- 
ers, pavilions, magnificent avenues, and serpen- 
tine walks, extending in boundless profusion. 
This palace is also rich in memorials of his- 
torical interest. Napoleon and Josephine have 
1eft an impress there wrucn can never be effaced. 
!n this palace occurred those stormy scenes, in 
which Napoleon, almost with ap uuaided arm, 
overthrew the Directory, and placed himself on 
the Consular throne Josephine who knew chat 
a revolution was contemplated, nut who knew 
not to what results it would lead, was waiting 
the issue in intense anxiety, in the palace of 
the Luxembourg. The long hours of the day 
had passed, and Napoleon, in all-absorbing peril 
and excitement of the scenes through which he 
was passing, had not been able to send one word 
of intelli to his wife. The hour of mid- 
night came. Agitated and exhausted, she had 








thrown herself upon her pillow, but could find 
no sleep. Suddendly she heard the rumbling of 
a carriage upon the pavement of the court-yard. 
It was her husband. She sprung to meet him. 
He fondly encircled her in his arms, and assured 
her that he had not allowed himself to speak to 
a single individual since he had taken the oath 
of office, that the voice of his Josephine might 
be the first to con- 

gratulate him upon 

his virtual accession 

to the empire of 

France. Josephine 

had a heart to appre- 

ciate such delicacy 

of attention. Well 

might she say that 

» Napoleon was the 

4 most fascinating of 

‘men. 

mm «In the revolution 

wae Which drove Charles 

WX. from the throne, 

he took shelter at St 

Cloud, while for three 

days his troops were 

fighting in the streets 

of Paris with the in- 

surgent people. At the close of those three days 
of terrific strife, it is said that he stood, with his 
son, upon the towers of the palace, with his spy- 
glass in his hands, anxiously watching the na- 
tional flag, the emblem of Bourbon power, as it 
floated from the battlements of the Tuileries. 
As long as that banner waved in the breeze it 
proclaimed that the Bourbons were still mon- 
archs of France. To his utter dismay, he sud- 
denly saw the banner fall. In another instant 
the tri-colored flag rose, and was unfurled tri- 
umphantly in its stead. It proclaimed to the 
despairing king that all was lost—that his hono. 
and his crown had fallen forever. He was ut- 
terly stupefied with amazement and despair. 
Turning his eyes again toward the city, he 
saw, rising along the road, the cloud of dust 
created by his retreating troops. In a few mo- 
ments breathless couriers came rushing into 
his presence to announce that all Paris—men, 
women, and children, a tumultuous throng of 
enraged and reckless people—were on the march 
to attack him. In consternation the royal family 
fled to Rambouillet, and from thence, a funereal 
train, they tett France. and wandereJ into an 

exile from wtence they hare not yet returned. 
St. Cloud, im its lovety. rural retirement, was 
one of Napuleon’s favorite retreats for work. No 
mortal ound has ever accomplished more than 
that of Napoleon. The unwearied activity of his 
intellect appears almost supernatural. Notwith- 
standing his life of unparalleled activity—being 
almost continually in the field to defend himself 
against the combined armies of Europe—he is 
still one of the most voluminous authors who has 
ever lived. In the great libraries of Paris there 
are hundreds of volumes of his bound manuscripts, 
embracing almost every subject which can come 
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within the range of the human mind; and ail 
conducted with a majesty of intellectual power 
which surprises every reader. Thiers, after 
spending months in the examination of these 
manuscripts, is reported to have said: “ Had I 
a young gentleman to educate upon all those 
branches of learning essential to a well-fur- 
nished man—upon religion, politics, mathemat- 
ics, engineering, intellectual, moral, and natural 
philosophy, military strategy, civil jurispridence, 
&c., I could not desire any thing more, for my 
all-sufficient text-books, than the writings of 
Napoleon.” 

The facility with which he could turn all his 
energies from one subject to another, enabled 
him to rescue every moment from unprofitable 
reverie. In his eab- 
inet at St. Cloud he 
would often dictate 
twelve hours in suc- 
cession. Pacing the 
floor, with his hands 
clasped behind his 
back, he would at 
times keep two secre- 
taries busily employ- 
ed. The Baron Men- 
eval records one of 
those touching traits 
of character with 
which Napoleon gain- 
ed such an ascenden- 
cy over all hearts — 
whom he approached. 
While dictating, the 
Emperor, whose re- ~ 
nown filled the world, 
and in whose pres- 
ence even kings were 
embarrassed, would 
approach the chair of his secretary, look over 
upon the paper, and apparently forgetting him- 
self, would lean gently and familiarly for a mo- 
ment upon his shoulder, while every nerve of 
emotion wuld thrill in the heart of the humble 
writer. 

But St. Cloud has seen its full share of those 
earthly woes which seem ever to cluster around 
the palace. Here the hapless Henrietta, daughter 
of Charles I., passed many bitter hours‘of sor- 
row, the victim of a jealousy which perhaps her 
own imp.udence mer'ted At last the poisoned 
chalice wae placed to her lips in the extreme 
of agony ste died, in this beautiful chamber, 
opening upon a landscape of Elysian beauty, and 
where it would seem that death must indeed pe 
an unwelcome intruder. 

Here Henry III., after a short life of mean- 
ness, vice, and crime, upon which not one single 
ray of sunshine ever dawned, was murdered by 
the knife of the assassin. 

When the allied armies drove Napoleon from 
France and replaced the Bourbons, after a short 
conflict they took St. Cloud, and established their 
head-quarters there. And here Blucher, who 
was nothing but a bull-dog fighter, gambled 
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and got drunk, and ‘reveled in all loathsome 
licentiousness, in the apartments which the ge- 
nius of Napoleon has hallowed. 

Prince Louis Napoleon now occupies St. 
Cloud as his summer residence. But who can 
tell what new dynasty will enter the beautiful 
palace, when its rich foliage shall open to the 
returning sun of another spring! 

FontatneBLEav.—The palace of Fontainebleau 
is perhaps as rich in its historical associations as 
any of the regal mansions of France. The cha- 
teau is considered in many respects the most 
beautiful palace in France. It is situated in the 
midst of a very extensive and magnificent forest, 
about forty miles from Paris. The present pal- 
ace was reared, in great splendor, about three 
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hundred years ago. For one hundred and fifty 
years it was the favorite residence of the French 
kings; and here have transpired many of the 
most remarkable events in the history of France. 
Three hundred years ago the voice of revelry 
burst from those halls, and echoed through that 
forest, as, with princely sumptuousness, Francis 
I. received and féted the Emperor Charles V. of 
Germany. Those were proud days of kingly 
and of aristocratic power. Brilliant must have 
been the spectacle as the vast retinue of lords 
and ladies, charioted m splendor, thronged those 
avenues, and swept through those gorgeous sa- 
loons’ But life is indeed but a vapor, which ap- 
peareth but a little time, and then vanisheth 
away ‘The vision has departed forever Tliose 
voices are all hushed in death. Those youthful 
frames, once glowing with the excitements of 
passion, of wine, and of the dance, have all 
mouldered to the dust. “Thy pomp is brought 
down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols ; 
the worm is spread under thee, and the worms 
cover thee.” Death has visited these chambers 
in all his varied and revolting aspects. The 
dagger of the assassin, the poisoned chalice, long 
and lingering disease, have all done their work 
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Hearts robed in ermine 
have here throbbed in 
all the anguish which 
human hearts can en- 
dure. 

When Louis XIV. 
reared the massive 
walls of Versailles, 
and made that his fa- 
vorite residence, Fon- 
tainebleau was for a 
time neglected. In 
the French Revolution 
it was sacked and plun- 
dered by the fury of - 
the mob, and all its 
decorations destroyed. 
But Napoleon, charm- 
ed with its beauty, its 
rural quiet, and the 
rich historical interests 
with which it was em- 
bellished, partially re- 
stored it, and it became the theatre of some of 
the most remarkable events in his life. In this 

«palace Napoleon detained in princely captivity, 
for twenty-four days, Charles IV., King of Spain, 
when he dethroned him. Here Napoleon first 
announced to Josephine the fatal divorce. Here 
he signed his abdication of the empire, and took 
leave of the Imperial eagles. 

The visitor, surrendering himself to his vol- 
uble guide, is hurried along from room to room, 
bewildered by their number and magnificence, 


and amazed at the recital of tragedies and com- 
edies which have been enacted upon the floors 


on which he treads. The first suite of rooms 
we enter are eight in number. These apart- 
ments were formerly occupied by Napoleon's 
sister Pauline, the Princess Borghese, who was, 
by universal acclaim, pronounced the most beau- 
tiful woman in Europe. She was very proud 
of her charms, and seemed deeply impressed 
with the conviction that they were not born to 
blush unseen, She even permitted Conova to 
model from her person a naked Venus, which is 
esteemed one of the most exquisite of his works. 
It is said that when she was once asked how she 
could submit to such an exposure of her person, 
she, with great simplicity, replied, “‘ Why it was 
not cold. There was a fire in the room.” We 
then enter a large and beautiful gallery, embel- 
lished with the richest specimens of Sevres por- 
celain, representing the principal historical in- 
cidents relating to Fontainebleau. From thence 
a corridor conducts us to the apartments of the 
Duchess of Orleans, consisting of a suite of ten 
rooms, richly decorated with porcelain, tapestry, 
and pictures. Thence we enter the chamber of 
Anne of Austria, decorated with exuberant splen- 
dor. Passing through the court of the White 
Horse, the court of the Fountain, and the gal- 
lery of Diana, we ascend the Horse Shoe stair- 
case, and explore the gallery of fresco, the 
gallery of Francis I., the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, 130 feet long, and 26 broad, and then 
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we enter the royal apartments occupied by Na- 
poleon. Here Napoleon signed his abdication 
in 1814. The visitor is shown a fac-similie of 
the document, with the little table on which it 
was written. This table is now cgvered with « 
glass case, to protect it from thefavages of the 
curious, many small pieces havjhg been chipped 
from the table as sacred relics. The bedroom 
of Napoleon remains with the furniture almost 
precisely as he left it. The family parlor at- 
tracts our attention. We pause and ponder 
deeply in the Council Hall. In the Grand Cham- 
ber of the king, where Charles IX., Louis XIII., 
and Louis XIV. exulted in all the pomp and 
pageantry of royalty, we muse over departed 
grandeur. In the apartments of the queen, 
with the magnificent Turkish boudoir, we are 
shown the fastenings which were made by Louis 
XVI. for Maria Antoinette. This unhappy prince 
was far more skillful in mechanics than in po- 
litical science ; and while revolutions were, with 
earthquake power, heaving his realms, he amused 
himself in hammering out trinkets upon his an- 
vil. The chamber of the queen has witnessed 
the repose—shall I say’ no! the long drawn 
agony of many successive Queens of France, 
who, in all the splendors of princely neglect, in 
all the magnificence of regal misery, have here 
pined away weary years. Who can tell the 
world of conflicting griefs which struggled in 
the bosoms of Marie de Medicis, Anne of Au- 
stria, Maria Theresa, and Maria Antoinette! The 
two happiest queens who ever reposed in this 
chamber were Josephine and Maria Louisa. But 
who would envy the lot of either of these occu- 
pants of the gilded saloons of Fontainebleau ! 
But it is in vain to attempt, by a description, to 
pass through those innumerable saloons. The 
names alone would almost fill a page. To ex- 
plore the gardens, park, and forest, would require 
days instead of hours. The forest is thirty-six 
miles in circuit, and contains 35,000 acres. 
There is, perhaps, no forest upon the surface of 
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our globe, which contains such a variety of pic- 
turesque views—rocks, ravines, valleys, plains, 
meadows, lawns, and cliffs every where abound. 
Every variety of tree, plant, and flower, is to be 
found here. Formerly thousands of noble deer 
ranged these glades. But modern revolutions 
have exposed them to the bullets of the poacher 
and they all have disappeared. Perhaps there 
is no palace in France which has a stronger 
claim upon the attention of the visitor, than the 
palace of Fontainebleau. 

In olden time a regal hunt in the forest of 
Fontainebleau was one of the most magnificent 
spectacles imaginable. Three th 1 deer 


tribution overwhelmed Napoleon for this aban- 
donment of the faithful wife of his youth. It is 
not at all improbable that this event was the 
influential cause of his final overthrow. 

It was at Fontainebleau that Napoleon. abdi- 
cated the empire, and took his affecting leave of 
the Imperial guard. Like every thing else which 
this extraordinary man did, this act was invested 
with all the attributes of sublimity. It was on 
the 20th of April, 1814. His faithful guard 
were drawn up in the court-yard of the palace, 
to receive the farewell of their beloved Emperor. 
At noon, descending the stairs of the palace, he 





have been counted in a single flock. Wild boars 
were also very numerous. Under Lonis XIV. 
there was one grand huntsman, who had charge 
of all the hunting arrangements. He had under 
‘him fifty sub-lieutenants and an equal number 
of pages. There were eight valets and a baker 
simply to take care of the dogs. The hounds 
were almost innumerable. When a good hunt 
was announced, the nobility of the whole realm 
crowded to Fontainebleau. Carriages, filled with 
gentlemen and ladies, parties on horseback, and 
mounted cavaliers followed the court equipages 
through the labyrinthine paths of the forest. 
Merchants from all parts brought their goods 
and exhibited them gorgeously in tents fringing 
the avenues and the courts. It was a scene of 
universal revelry ; feasts and balls by night suc- 
ceeding the sports of the day. 

It was at Fontainebleau that Napoleon first an- 
nounced to Josephine the terrible tidings of the 
divorce. On a sombre November day, as the 
seared and withered autumnal leaves were fall- 
ing from the forest, the Emperor and Empress 
dined alone. Josepbine seemed to have a pre- 
sentiment that her doom was sealed, for all that 
day she had been alone in her apartment, weep- 
ing bitterly. As the dinner hour approached, 
she bathed her swollen eyes, and in vain endeav- 
ored to appear at the table with composure. In 
perfect silence they sat at the table as course 
after course was brought in and removed, un- 
touched, neither of them speaking a word. At 
last the ceremony of dinner was over, the at- 
tendants were dismissed, and Napoleon, rising and 
closing the door with his own hand, was left 
alone with Josephine. The Emperor, pale as 
death and trembling with emotion, took Joseph- 
ine’s hand, placed it upon his heart, and, in fal- 
tering accents, said, “‘ Josephine, my own good 
Josephine, you know how I have loved you. It 
is to you alone that I owe the only few moments 
of happiness I have known in the world. Jo- 
sephine! my destiny is stronger than my will. 
My dearest affections must yield to the interests 
of France.” Josephine’s brain reeled, her heart 
ceased to beat, and she fell lifeless upon the 
floor. Attendants were immediately called, and 
Napoleon, aided by the Count de Beaumont, bore 
the helpless body of Josephine to her chamber. 
It is not probable that the human heart has ever 
experienced more intense anguish than Joseph- 
ine endured upon this occasion. A fearful re- 





d through the throng of carriages waiting 
at the door, and entered into the midst of the 
Imperial Guard, which immediately closed in a 
circle around him. For a moment he cast his 
eye in silence over the familiar ranks of those 
who had been his companions for many stormy 
years, and who loved him almost to adoration. 
Then, in a calm and subdued voice, he said, 

“ Officers and soldiers of my Guard. I bid 
you adieu. For twenty years I have led you in 
the path of victory. For twenty years you have 
served me with honor and fidelity. Receive my 
thanks. My aim has always been the happiness 
and the glory of France. To-day circumstances 
are changed. When all Europe is armed against 
me; when all the princes and powers have 
leagued together; when a great portion of my 
empire is seized, and a part of France—” Here, 
momentarily overcome with emotion, and un- 
willing to exhibit it by a tremulous voice, he 
paused ; but soon, in an altered tone, continued, 
“‘ When another order of things is established, } 
ought to yield. With you and the brave men 
who remained devoted to me, I could have re- 
sisted all the efforts of my enemies. But J 
should have kindled a civil war in our beautiful 
France, in the bosom of our beloved country. 
Do not abandon your unhappy country. Sub- 
mit to your chiefs, and continue to march in the 
road of honor where you have always been found. 
Lament not my lot. Great remembrances re- 
main with me. I shall occupy my time in writ- 
ing my history and yours. Adieu, my children! 
I would that I could press you all to my heart 
But I will embrace your eagle.” The standard 
bearer inclined the banner, and he kissed the 
eagle three times, exclaiming, with a voice now 
almost inarticulate with emotion, “Ah, dear 
eagle.” ‘Then, turning to the soldiers, many of 
whom were sobbing aloud, he said, “‘ Adieu, my 
children, adicu, adieu,” and throwing his arms 
around their general, and pressing him warmly 
to his heart, he exclaimed, “ may this last em- 
brace penetrate your hearts.” He then tore 
himself away, threw himself into a carriage, and 
disappeared, leaving every one of those war 
scarred veterans bathed in tears. 

No person has ever been so unfavorably situ- 
ated to obtain a just verdict respecting his char- 
acter as N Bon . Immediately upon 
his downfall, England, to justify herself before 
the world for the course she had pursued, com- 
menced a series of the most atrocious libels upon 
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his career. Goldsmith, Lockhart, and Scott have 
written of Napoleon, as the Quarterly Review, 
Madame Trollope, and Basil Hall, have written 
of America. And all who read the English lan- 
guage have formed their estimate of his charac- 
ter from these highly prejudiced delineations. 
Scott’s life of Napoleon is the least interesting 
and the least truthful of any of his romances. 
As a history, in England even, it has now sunk 
into contempt. In France, Napoleon has been 
almost equally unfortunate. Upon the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, no historian could, without 
drawing upon himself the frown of king and 
court, do justice to the man who so long and 
with so much glory, occupied the throne from 
which the Bourbons had been ejected. Lamar- 
tine is now writing the history of the Restora- 
tion. But every intelligent man in France un- 
derstands his work to be a political pamphlet 
against his great rival, Louis Napoleon. Let me 
not be understood as speaking disrespectfully of 
Lamartine. There are few persons whose genius 
and whose character I more highly admire. His 
superior in all the fascinations of rhetoric, the 
world has, perhaps, never produced. But he 
must indeed be more than a man, could he, under 
the peculiarly exasperating circumstances in 
which he is now placed, do justice to the great 
Emperor, and thus establish that Napoleonic 
dynasty which, above all things, he wishes to 
overthrow. Thiers also, an exile from his native 
land, féted by the English nobles, and eating of 
the bread and drinking of the cup of the Duke 
of Wellington, is not in a favorable situation to 
portray, with impartiality, the career of the il- 
lustrious enemy for whose overthrow England 
kept all Europe in the flames of war for nearly 
a third of a century. 





LIFE IN PARIS.* 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR PRINCIPLES. 


MARRIAGE, BOWS, AND MODESTY. 

owe: moral welfare of society hinges so closely 

upon the greater or less estimation in which 
marriage is held, that the interest with which this 
tie is viewed, can never be exclusively confined 
to those “in the market.” This phrase, so sug- 
gestive of buying and selling, h.. acquired, in 
fashionable life, even with us, a positive signifi- 
cancy. I refer not to Circassian beauty, sold by 
their weight. To appreciate my meaning, in its 
broad and full Christian sense, we must turn to 
France. ‘There, a marriage is a literal matter 
of negotiation, in which Cupid has, in general, 
as little to do as in the sale of a pony, or pur- 
chase of the three per cents. Hopeless is the 
case of the maiden without a “ dot.” The indis- 
pensable dowry stands in lieu of charms, educa- 
tion, eccomplishments, character, and even vir- 
tue itself—not but that each and all of these, 
when to be had, enhance the value of the acqui- 
sition. But the first article of the matrimonial 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1852, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the Southern District of New York. 





creed in France, is, “I devoutly believe in the 
‘ dot,’ as the one thing needful with a wife.” If 
the candidate probe farther, it is chiefly to ascer. 
tain whether there be a scrofulous taint or hered- 
itary insanity in the family of the adored one 

These matters satisfactorily ascertained, the pa- 
rents on either side hold a congress to arrange 
settlements for the young couple, provide for the 
exigencies of the anticipated generation, and tc 
see that the affairs of the purse are made smooth 
and straight ; a practice, which, by the way, if 
it were more often imitated here, would spare 
much of the misery arising from the thoughtless 
and hasty manner in which many American mar- 
riages are made. It often happens, that the 
swain, beyond a family name, or social position, 
has nothing to recommend him besides the ex- 
perience of nearly three-score years, a well-pre- 
served figure, and an empty purse. He has 
arrived at a condition in his fortune when a 
dowry of five hundred thousand francs becomes 
a consummation devoutly to be hoped for. His 
familiar starts such a one with the sagacity of 
a trained pointer. Negotiations are commenced, 
and the first time that “ sweet sixteen” may see 
her partner for life, is when he is presented as 
her prospective husband. Mamma and papa have 
arranged it all. An old man, with nothing but 
his bank-notes to recommend him, will some- 
times buy a young girl; but he seldom has 
occasion to congratulate himself on his pur- 
chase. I am now speaking of the general rule. 
There are exceptions, of course; and faithful 
couples, and happy domestic circles are not rare 
in France. Love, in the American sense, is, 
however, a very minor consideration. 

Now it would be requiring too much of human 
nature to expect it to rise above its own stand- 
ard of action. The corrupt tree must bring forth 
corrupt fruit. So, where the principle of mar- 
riage is mainly a compound of pecuniary gain, 
social distinction, or selfish desire, the active 
result must be equally a compound of prodigal- 
ity or meanness, pride or vanity, lust or epicur- 
ism, leavened with tyranny on one side and 
deceit on the other. This applies more particu- 
larly to the upper rounds of the social ladder 
As we descend, the marriage principle partakes 
more of the practical requirements of a business 
co-partnership ; to the benefits of which the 
female, if she can not bring a cash capital, must 
cuntribute untiring muscles, and indefatigable in- 
dustry. Not the tidy, home labor of the Ameri- 
can temale, whose greatest penance is a wash- 
tub, but a downright junior partnership division 
of out-door work, shop-tending, book-keeping, 
and merchandise buying, in addition to baby- 
raising and housekeeping labors. Whether from 
her superior energies, or the lordly laziness of 
her mate, or not, it is difficult to decide, but 
certain it is, that she invariably becomes the 
“man” of these “‘ ménages,” and daring must be 
the Frenchman who would openly act within the 
articles of this co-partnership, upon his sole re- 
sponsibility. 

What unfledged traveler has ever been proo! | 
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against the irresistible arguments of these tra- 
ding sirens, until his experiences in shopping 
has convinced him that a hundred francs for an 
article he did not want, and which were not 
worth as many sous, was too dear, even with 
the fascinating smile and oily “but this agrees 
so nicely with Monsieur’s charming figure,” or 
“fits exactly Monsieur’s little hand,” thrown in. 
They have a way of sliding in a side compli- 
ment in a remark to Madame, if she be with 
you, or for want of better bait, to their own 
husband's, that is sure to tell upon a John Bull 
just over, and seldom fails to be as effective on 
more cautious Jonathan. What chance, then, has 
an Asiatic, with his Eastern notions of female 


seclusion fresh about him, to escape the wiles c* 
these infidel houris ? 

Now marriage in France is far from being a 
mere nod and its echo by a man and woman 
before a justice of peace; a few commonplace 
words, and an engagement for life is concluded 
with less trouble than the buying of a railroad 
ticket ; but it is a serious and expensive affair. 
First, the banns must be duly published in the 
journals for several weeks; then, on the day 
appointed. the parties and a troop of friends, go 








before the mayor of their arrondissement, where 
the knot is civilly tied; from thence to the 
church, where, with religious pomp, in propor- 
tion to the promised fee, the knot is ‘re-tie, 
blessed, and sanctified by the priest. The kiss- 
ing and congratulations completed, the wedding- 
party, adjourn to spend the night in dancing and 
festivity. 

This over, the parties have entered upon « 
marriage that would drive a Fourierite or a 
Sandite to despair. The church having become 
a party to the contraet, it is forever indissoluble 
The most stringent causes have no more weight 
than the lightest distastes. Madame, your wife. 
is madame your wife, until she is accommodating 

enough to take up her residence in per- 
petuity at Pére Le Chaise. Money and 
influence may, at times, procure a sepa- 
ration of beds and chattels—but nothin 
more. The result of so fixed a yoke 
would, in a more moral country, with 
many couples, lead to incalculable pri- 
» vate unhappiness ; but the French have 
a way of lightening domestic loads, pro- 
\\ curing congenial sympathies, and assum- 
ing a philosophical blindness to each 
other's frailties, that goes far to ward 
off connubial chafing. As I Jo not think 
the secret would benefit my country- 
women, I shall not disclose it. 

The Code Napoleon allowed consider- 
able latitude for divorce; but so hedged in with 
restrictions, that it could not produce evil, if 
fairly applied ; while, on the other hand, it did 
away with many present temptations to immoral 
connections. At the Restoration, the laws per- 
mitting divorce were abrogated. Repeated, but 
vain attempts have been made since to re-intro- 
duce them into the Code. It remairis to be seen. 
whether the nephew, in his revival of the insti- 
tutions of his uncle, will revive these. 

No institution has been more the foot-bal! o/ 
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French legislation since 1791, than that of mar- 
riage. Fouché, when he was in the department 
of the Niévre, instituted a féte in honor of Na- 
ture and the Republican Hymen. He gathered 
together four hundred youths of each sex, most 
of whom had never seen each other before, upon 
a meadow on the banks of the Loire. At one 
o'clock, he appeared, costumed as the High- 
Priest of Nature, surrounded by a cortége of 
sans-culottes, preceded by.a band of music. 

“Young citizens,” cried he, ‘commence by 
choosing each of you a wife from these modest 
virgins.” 

Immediately fifteen or twenty precipitated 
themselves upon a pretty girl of Donzy, whose 
father was well known to be a wealthy cabinet- 
maker. On her part, she resisted stoutly, weep- 
ing, and refusing to listen to any one of her 
admirers because she loved tenderly an absent 
cousin. 

As might be supposed, this matrimonial bat- 
tle produced little satisfaction, and still less har- 
mony. The preferences of the young men and 
girls did not always correspond. It soon be- 
came a contest between natural liberty and indi- 
vidual choice. The troops were obliged to in- 
terfere and separate the disputants. They were 
then divided into two columns, and paired off as 
chance had placed them, according to their num- 
bers, thus for once realizing for marriage that 
it was but a lottery. The ceremony terminated 
with a grand supper spread upon the “ plain of 
equality.” The husband to whom the pretty 
girl of Donzy was allotted became afterward a 
rich republican general. 

This gratuitous distribution of wives reminds 
me of an anecdote of the times illustrative of 
the opposite principle—of taking away what one 
hath. It might have been supposed that a name 
innocently handed down from father to son 
would have been left untouched by the repub- 














lican shears. But no. 
After the sublime de- 
ess, Reason, usurped 
the place of the Holy 
Virgin, in the church- 
es, it was. forbidden 
to make use of the 
word “saint,” or to 
attach the aristocratic 
“de” to family names. 
AMr. Saint Denis was 
called before the sec- 
tion of Guillaume 
Tell, and interrogated 
firstly as to his name. 

“Tam called Saint.” 
“But there are no 
longer any ‘saints.’” 
“Then I am De.” 
“But there are no 
‘de’s.’” “Then I must 
call myself, ‘ Nis.” Mr. 
Nis, at your service, 
since you leave me 
nothing more.” 

Modesty has a widely different signification in 
France from the United States. Since the put- 
ting of pantalets upon the legs of a piano has 
ceased to be the apocryphal story of a cynical 
John Bull, the modesty of American ladies stands 
upon the very apex of refinement. Even in 
London, I have met one, she was from the West, 
however, and of excellent sense in other par- 
ticulars, who talked to me some time about the 
* limbs” of a fine babe in her arms, before | 
discovered that it was his fat legs she was com- 
mending. 

I do not wish to be considered as depreciating 
American modesty, even if mawkishly exhibited, 
as the excess is on the side of virtue. Among 
French women there is a plainness of speech in 
all points that convey the exact truth upon any 
subject without the slightest circumlocution. 
They assume no disguise to their meanings. 
Even when a little sentiment would be a decided 
and welcome embellishment, it is ruthlessly 
thrust aside. I have heard in society remarks 
from ladies of rank, that elsewhere would have 
startled me, and yet here custom disrobes them 
of all impropriety. Still, I think, for the sake 
of the high-toned sentiment a man of refinement 
would ever cherish toward the sex that bestows 
upon him his purest pleasures and associations, 
a little more of social poetry or prudery as some 
would ungallantly term it, would be welcome 
even in France. While such liberties are taken 
with the tongue there is more outward show of 
modesty in the intercourse of the sexes than 
with us. The same ladies whose lips tripped 
not over any description or allusion, were really 
shocked when I told them that at our fashion- 
able ocean retreats it is customary for men and 
women promiscuously to bathe. For a young 
couple to ride or walk together, unattended by 
a near relative, would be an unpardonable in 
decorum. 
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On a rainy | twenty pounds of sulphur, and two papers of as- 


day a French 

woman ofany 

rank hesitates 

not, if neces- 

sary to save 

her skirts, to 

e expose her 

legs as freely 

. as her arms. 

It is really as- 

tonishing to 

see with what 

grace and purity they will carry their hose and 

linen over the muddiest ways. Each is of the 

finest character and most elaborately finished, 

so that not even a bachelor of flinty three-score 

can look upon these adroit walkers with unad- 
miring eyes. 

To return to my original topic, marriage. The 
following extract from a journal furnished me 
by no matter whom, will explain admirably some 
of my preceding views. 

“T have been married since the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 185-, that is to say, about fifteen days. Mon 
Dieu !"—(Frenchwomen of every quality are 
given to exclamations which their more sensitive 
American sisters would term ‘swearing,’ but 
which, after all, are as innocently intentioned as 
any puritanical * gaod gracious!’ or ‘ bless me !’) 
—‘‘ what a change has so short a time wrought 
in my ideas! Is it I who am wrong, or is it 
marriage? I do not know. Here are my im- 
pressions. May it please Heaven that I do 
not become deranged in recording them upon 
paper. 

“*Marriage,’ said my school-mates to me, ‘ is 
the realization of our most poetical dreams ; the 
tender sentiments felt at the sight of a young 
man, the inquietudes thus we experience at the 
return of spring time, or the rising of the moon 
behind the accasias; the necessity of weeping 
without a motive that so often seizes upon us— 
all these emotions,’ said they, ‘ explain them- 
selves in marriage. The soul divines in this 
word the enigma.’ So I left my boarding-school. 

“T said to myself, without being quite as ro- 
mantic as my young companions, It is not pos- 
sible that my parents have kept me ten years at 
school, that they have had me taught Italian, 
German, English, music, singing, design, paint- 
ing, literature, and dancing, to marry a man who 
does not love the arts. 

“ The day after leaving my school, my mother 
said to me, ‘ You will marry a rich paint mer- 
chant of —— Street.’ FY 

“* My first question was, ‘ Does he know music ?’ 
‘T tell you,’ replied my mother, ‘that he is a 
paint merchant.’ 

“ Eight days after, they led me to the mayor's 
office, for the civil rite; thence to the church, 
for the religious ceremony. It was the first time 
but one that I had seen my husband— 

“T have just been interrupted by one of his 
customers, who ordered from me fifty pounds of 
putty, a barrel of verdigris, two casks of glue, 





safeetida. 

“After having washed my hands fifty times 
without destroying the odors of the above fra- 
grant merchandise, I retake my pen to continue 
my married experience. 

““* My friend,’ said I to him at the end of eight 
days, ‘ will you buy me a piano?’ ‘ What for?’ 
imquired he of me: ‘how much does one cost!’ 
‘Twelve hundred francs.’ ‘Twelve hundred 
franes !’ exclaimed he, in amazement : ‘ With that 
money I prefer to buy whale oil, and wait a rise 
Besides, a married woman never touches a piano ’ 


“ Another interruption—my husband awakes 

“* What are you reading there !’ he called out, 
with considerable anger in his tone; ‘do you 
read in the shop? There is always something 
to do here—put on the labels—pack—measure 
—weigh.’ ‘All is done, my friend,’ I replied 
‘What book is that!’ ‘The poems of Ossian, 
the son of Fingal.’ ‘ You know English, then’ 
‘Yes, my friend.’ ‘ You know every thing, then,’ 
and he turned his back upon me, sneering. 

“T resign myseif. 

“ Habitude, submission, and resignation, are 
I know the graces, the three theological virtues 
of marriage. I know that I shall perform my 
duties so as to please even my husband. 

“ But why, I ask, do they teach young girls 
so many things that later only inspire them with 
regret that they have learned them? Why not 
educate them to be wives of paint merchants, 
grocers, butchers, &e. ?” 

This is no romance, but the actual experience 
of thousands of well-educated, refined, and sen- 
timental misses in France. Is it strange that 
they should ripen into the practical, unpoetical, 
maneuvering, hard-working, but pleasure-loving 
women we so often find there? Freshness of 
features and delicacy of outline they certainly 
lose, but courtesy of speech ever abides with 
them. The domestic heart that lightens up a 
home—what becomes of itt Home! in English 
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a word expressive of every tender and true emo- 
tion—the concentration of the joys of life—in 
French is simply “ chez-moi.”” Not, as with us, 
a combination of I’s, forming a harmonious unity 
under a loved roof, each contributing to the gen- 
eral stock of happiness from his own overflowing 
affections ; the family holy of holies, sacred from 
the stranger’s eye, overshadowed by cherub and 
seraph, from whose hearts constantly ascend the 
incense of peace and love; but a spot wherein 
the individual “ moi” may be located, sometimes 
where he sleeps, oftener where he eats; on the 
boulevard, in the restaurant, sipping black coffee 
and drinking clear brandy, on a sidewalk in front 
of his café; in short, wherever the individual 
Frenchman finds it most for his individual pleas- 
ure to be. You might as well try to locate a 
will-o’-the-wisp, or to keep stationary a fire-fly, 
as to fix upon a Frenchman’s home. It is 
wherever he shines brightest or dazzles most. 
His pleasures consist in the outer life—the ex- 
ternal gilding ; bright and beautiful without, but 
like gold-leaf, often covering what is hollow and 
decayed within. In short, “ home?’ and “ chez- 
moi” are the social antipodes. 

I have again thrust my hand into my roll of 
life-experiences, and drawn out Lisette’s letter 
to Juana. How I came by this, and other equally 
instructive epistles, is mine and not the reader’s 
business. If he be a Yankee, let him fall back 
upon his birthright of guessing. Suffice it, that 
they not only tell the truth in these individual 
instances, but echo the half-acknowledged truth 
from myriads similarly conditioned. If parents 
barter their daughters for a position, they need 
not be surprised if the connubial tree ripens re- 
bellion and hypocrisy on one side, and suspicion 
and severity on the other. But in France these 
fruits, so bitter and choking within, are without, 
like the apples that grow on the borders of the 
sea of Sodom, very fair to behold. 

Lisette was, in the youthful days of her mar- 
riage, as submissive, sad, and sensitive as the 
paint merchant’s bride. Time and trial, how- 
ever, have made her worldly-wise and won- 
drous cunning. Her husband, a wealthy bour- 
geois, judges women by his own weaknesses. It 
would require a strong necessity to deprive him 
of any of his favorite gratifications. His own 
deficiences he seeks to counterbalance in the 
forced self-denials of his wife—a species of vi- 
carious expiation of male sins common to matri- 
mony ever since the discovery has been made 
that the twain are not one. Now Lisette is 
afraid of her husband, and so outwits him. Show 
me the woman in whom deception is not the twin 
of fear. Husbands, make a note of this—root it 
out, transplant to its place confidence ; so shall 
ye have love and peace. 

“Dear Juana—My bear is gone; now we 
can amuse ourselves under a free sky. God be 
praised, I am free. To crown my felicity, my 
two grenadiers of daughters have gone back to 
their boarding-school this morning. Do you 
know, it is not always agreeable to have by one’s 


| of birth, plainly declaring, Mamma should be 

from thirty to thirty-five, ‘I tell you,’ adds some 
_ charitable soul, ‘that she is thirty-seven. Cal- 
| culate! She was married at twenty-four.’ To cut 
| short all such assassins, I have cloistered these 
| two misses. It is a year gained. 

“The first use I shall make of my liberty is to 
read the novel which has been the rage for six 
/months. My husband has excited in me an irre- 
| sistible desire to know more of it, from saying. 
‘I forbid you to read it—it is stupid and immoral.’ 
At length I shall read this book. I will tell you 
if it is as full of points as they say. 

“ Now or never, we can go to the little the- 
atres—another antipathy of my bear. 

“Take a box for to-morrow, I beg you. We 
will go together, to see the Bohemians of Paris 
I have read in a newspaper that it is full of rob- 
bers, monsters, and kidnappers, that make their 
victims disappear through trap-doors. Secure, 
by all means, a stage-box. 

“ You asked me the other day, in an excess of 
bad-humor, in what I made consist earthly hap- 
piness. I understood you, my poor Juana. Hap- 
piness often consists, not in possessing what we 
have not, but in ceasing to possess what we have 
Your happiness would be, perhaps, O, misery ' 
in becoming a widow. I do not say that you 
wish the death of your husband. That is no 
more your wish than mine, although our posi 
tions are so similar. But you and I can per 
ceive the delight of being free, with the expe- 
rience we have acquired. How one could re 
spire with a full-drawn breath in escaping from 
the prisons of the conjugal yoke, to enter into 
the paradise of widowhood. Widow! widow ' 
that word breathes liberty! One then can go 
where they wish, see whom they wish, go out 
when they wish, and return when they wish. How 
charming ! Is not sucha condition, fora woman, 
the happiest of all social positions, dear Juana* 

“ Patience, sweet friend; in waiting, let us 
take all the pleasure we can during the absence 
of my husband, an excellent man at bottom, and 
of whom I have nothing to complain, and the 
sickness of yours, who is tiresomely long in his 
illness. Say to him a thousand amiable things on 
my part. Adieu. Don’t forget the novel and the 
box at the theatre. —Ta fidéle, Lisette.” 

The contrast between the staid recognition of 
street friends in America, with the succession 
of deep and diversified salutations which precede 
a conversation in the public places of Paris, is 
very striking to one accustomed only to the 
former—or the angular, undignified, elbow jerk, 
and finger ufted to the hat, which pass for bows 
among Anglo-Saxons. The latter might well, in 
view of the ceremonious pantomime of the Pa- 
risians, come to the same conclusion as did the 
Chevalier Marin, three centuries since, that “ in 
France all conversation commenced with a bal- 
let.” It frequently does with a hug which would 
do honor to Bruin, and a succession of kisses on 
each cheek that explode like fixed air after the 
wires are cut. It is a curiosity to an American 
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mustached to an extent that would set up half- 
a-dozen Hungarian refugees in face-hair, rush 
like two meteors, from opposite sides of the 
street, into each other’s arms, kissing each other 
with the rapidity of platoon firing on a field-day. 
As a gallant man, he would consider it a shame- 
ful waste of the raw material; and think grate- 
fully of his mamma, who taught him to reserve 
all such demonstrations of affection for his sis- 
ters and sweetheart. If he wish to obtain a 
correct idea of the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
before the confusion became confounded, let him 
stop and hear them talk. Of what use ears are 
to an excited Frenchman naturalists have yet to 
discover. At the same time, we would have them 
extend their investigations into the flexibility of 
a French tongue as compared with an English 
organ of speech. It would be curious to determ- 
ime the exact difference between the two. 

But to return to the flexibility of the back, or 
in other words, to the little street ballets of 
which we just spoke. From the diversities of 
style in salutation we can learn nota little of the 
history of Parisian society. The profound, tri- 
plicate salutation, so difficult withal and yet so 
graceful, which M. Jourdain in vain labored to 
attain from his “maitre de danse,” with its ex- 
aggeration of compliment : “ Beautifnl marquise, 
your bewitching eyes make me die of love,” has 
passed away with the revolution of 93. It was 
well it did, for it required the agility and muscle 
of a rope-dancer to preserve at once one’s po- 
liteness and equilibrium. We have, however, a 


GALLANT, AND NOT UNCOMMON 





series of bows in the social ladder—from that of 

marshal of France to the gamin of the quartier 

St. Antoine, worthy of the study of a connoisseur 

of manners. We have caught a few as they 

passed on the side-walk, and transferred them 

to our menagerie of Sights and Principles. 
Here we have the bow aupacious: 


This is the fate of every lady who has the cour- 
age to walk the streets of Paris unattended by a 
gentleman. Not that she need fear open insult 
or positive rudeness ; but it is the universal ex- 
perience of womankind in Paris, whether with 
or without pretensions to youth and beauty, to 
receive in the street equivocal compliments from 
the male sex. Ali this may seem, and is, un- 
doubtedly, very rude; nevertheless it is very 
common. The slightest notice would draw fur- 
ther attention from these experienced roués, 
while a correct and cool deportment is always 
sure to command respect and forbearance, when 
they discovertheirmistake. They viewthe streets 


UNQUIET—MISERABLE. 
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GOOD-NATURED—INSULTING—BENEVOLENT—COLD—HU MILIATING-—-HUMBLE. 


of Paris as the poacher does the seignorial shoot- 
ing grounds—as a great game range, in which 
they are willing to risk being shot for the sake of 
occasionally pocketing a bird. 

While upon this topic, an anecdote charming- 
ly illustrative and delightfully piquant occurs to 
me. The lady was not handsome, middle-aged, 
a prude, yet prompted by vanity to construe as 
gallantry such attentions as fell in her way. As 
she enjoyed the reputation of piety, she replied 
to her supposed tempters by quotations from 
Holy Writ, and general axioms on the beauty 
of virtue, and naughtiness of vice. A gentle- 
man, who by the way was half crazy, but sane 
enough to appreciate her weakness, wrote to her 
repeatedly, desiring an interview, as he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate. Her wag- 
gish friends suggested that it must be a person 
of rank, desperately enamored of her. She, ac- 
cordingly, planned at once her revenge and deliv- 
erance from his amorous persecutions. Putting 
on her most attractive dress, she curled her hair 
anew, and laid in fresh stock of moral precepts 
and irresistible arguments, taking care to have 
her friends in ambush to witness her triumph. 

Her visitor was announced, punctual to her 
appointment. He was not less than sixty, and 
with a wandering eye that betokened an eccen- 
tric brain. ‘‘ Madame,” said he, abruptly, “I 
have a declaration to make to you. I wish to 
inform you of something I deem necessary for 
you to know. Have the goodness not to inter- 
rupt me, Madame ; because I have come here to 
render you a service. I have seen, ah! le dia- 
ble! the strange figures of valetudinarians, sick 
people, convalescent, and the dying at the mineral 
waters. How drolly they dress when they bathe ; 
they have the most inconceivable head-dresses, 
and outrageous robes—” ‘But, sir, what inter- 
est canItake—” ‘Madame, you are continually 
interrupting me. Stop—you may believe me if 
you will, but I give you my word, that I have 

“never seen any women so singularly, and permit 
me to add, so badly dressed as you are.” “ Leave 
me, sir; youare a fool.” “Not at all, Madame ; 
and I have come here to counsel you not to coif- 
fure yourself, nor dress any more after such a 
horrible manner. All the expense of your toilet 
is money lost.” By this time Madame was 





speechless with rage and mortification. It re- 
quired considerable address on the part of her 
friends to persuade the critic to leave, which he 
at last did, comforting her with the parting assur- 
ance, that her figure was too gross and common 
to have any pretensions to elegance. 


__—— 


THE BOULEVARDS AND BATHS OF PARIs. 


Tue Boulevards of Paris may be compared to 
the beautiful setting of a valuable gem. Along 
their circuitous course circulates the gay and 
brilliant life of this sparkling metropolis. Not 
that these celebrated avenues are uniformly fash- 
ionable, although uniformly broad and spacious, 
shaded with trees, and bounded on either side 
by buildings whose architectural beauties might 
well excite the envy of less favored capitals. 
Commencing at the central point of attraction, 
the Madeleine, they stretch away on their wind- 
ing course around what constituted the city of 
the “ well-beloved” Louis, at every turn bap- 
tized anew with names that have now grown 
classical, sweeping over the site of the Bastile, 
southerly then westerly encircling the Latin 
Quarter, the Luxembourg and the Faubourg 
St. Germain, sidling by the Invalides, until they 
are arrested by the Seine and Champs Elysées, 
which separate them from the spot whence we 
started. Condensed within this circuit are the 
extremes of all that makes life desirable or bur- 
densome. Wealth that would astonish Creesus, 
luxury that would have driven Lucullus to de- 
spair, and misery sufficient to people hell with 
woe. It is not of the interior of this labyrinth 
of stone and flesh that I would now write ; for it 
would require more works than Omar burned, to 
record its history, but merely to invite the reader 
to follow me in a hasty drive around that portion 
of the Boulevards, where he will find most to 
amuse and bewilder. Failing as words must be 
to convey a daguerreotype sketch of this varied 
scene, I have pressed into my service where- 
withal to aid the reader’s imagination and sup- 
ply my deficiency ; for if there are some scenes 
in nature whose beauty requires the aid of can- 
vas to convey them to the brain, there are others 
of stirring humanity so complex and artificial as 
to equally beffe all verbal description. 
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THE MADELEINE. 


Americans, fresh from New York, are prone 
to institute a comparison, particularly in width, 
between Broadway and the Boulevards. The 
former is certainly a very respectable avenue, 
fringed with many fine buildings, and as noisy, 
dirty, and confused as the most devoted Gotham- 
ite could desire. Such diversity in costume and 
show in equipage as republican simplicity or aris- 
tocratic taste admit, are to be seen here. Female 
beauty and vanity, and male coxcombry have 
chosen it for their favorite kingdom ; rags and 
mendicity dog their steps and haunt its corners. 
The shops are rich in display, but lacking in 
taste, and there is a universal hurry, roar of 
omnibuses, rush of pedestrians, dust in dry 
weather, and mud in wet weather, that makes 
the denizen of the Fifth Avenue or the rural 
citizen as much rejoiced to eseape from its 
whirl, as the seaman of Norway from the peril- 
ous Maelstrom of his inhospitable coast. To 
saunter in Broadway is out of the question. A 
walk is but a succession of jostlings, elbow-cha- 
fings, or a hoisting and contorting of the body 
and active use of the nether members to avoid 
collision, that leaves one, by the time he has 
arrived at the Battery, very much under the 
impression that he has been stretched upon the 
rack, to test its excruciating powers. A peep 
into a shop window is an invitation to a pick- 
pocket ; to cross the street requires as much 
skill as to conduct “the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand ;” and to get home again, sound in wind 
and whole in purse, after having undergone the 
gauntlet of its innumerable perils, is as much a 
matter of devout thanksgiving, as to escape be- 
ing boiled, burned, or drowned in a steamboat 
trip up the Hudson. Broadway is a plethora 
of metropolitan nuisances, and the City Fathers 
will find, at last, that there is but one remedy : 
either to double its width, or to make a twin 
avenue, running parallel, and thus divide its 
over-loaded cireulation. Paris has effected this 
reform, in a much needed quarter, at a cost of 





several millions of dol- 

lars, in the elongation 

of the Rue de Riv- 

oli, ruthlessly cutting 

through the densest 

and most valuable 

= property of the city 

= for this purpose. 2 

The width of the 

- Boulevards, dou- 

= ble, and, in places tre- 

ble that of Broadway 

gives ample scope for 

j the pedestrians. Be 

fe sides, a Parisian crowd 

B flows on as easily and 

noiselessly as the cur- 

rent of a deep river 

The doctrine of indi- 

vidual rights, irrespect 

ive of sex, is scrupu- 

lously respected, and 

any physical infringe- 

ments promptly met by a courtesy that leaves 
behind no more uncomfortable reminiscence than 
the politeness of the unintentional aggressor 
One can saunter on the Boulevards. They are 
the empire of the curious, the vain, the idler of 
every fashionable class, and the El Dorado of 
shoppers. Along its stone boundaries, ornate 
without, and so rich in all the luxuries of life 
within, are to be found the homes of every taste, 
carnal or intellectual, and a devout Catholic 
might add spiritual, if the sensual worship of 
the Madeleine can be classed under that head 
Well ao the Boulevards merit their fame. Once 
the bulwark of Paris, they have now become its 
parterre of fashion. Along its macadamized 
way, as smooth as a jointed floor, constantly 
watered and swept, and lined on either side with 
shade trees, roll noiselessly by thousands of gay 
equipages, brilliant with the wealth and beauty 
of the capital of the world. No clatter of iron- 
loaded trucks or unsightly piles of merchandise 
jar inharmoniously upon the ear or disfigure it» 
beautiful proportions. The scene is ever in keep- 
ing with its purposes, as the focus of Parisian 
life. Morning and evening regiments march 
by, preceded by bands, from whose instruments 
swells a loud chorus of inspiring strains. The 
unrivaled airs of the opera here greet the ear of 
this mingling tide of nations. Embassadors and 
princes, the nobility and bankers of Europe, they 
to whom fortune has suddenly entered their doors, 
to be as speedily thrown out of the windows, here 
do congregate to exhibit their style, to outshine 
all competitors, and to levy the indispensable 
tribute of envy and eye worship. Costume is 
not here confined, as in Broadway or Regent- 
street, to the same graceless hat and dull black 
cloth, varied only in the first by the butterfly 
attire of the “ ladies’’ of creation, and in the lat- 
ter by their inextinguishable bad taste, but com- 
prises the flowing Arab robe, the stately Otto- 
man turban, the decorations and uniforms of 
every order and army in Europe, all that is 
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THE BOULEVARDS BETWEEN TWO AND FIVE O'CLOCK. 


strange or picturesque in provincial or national 
garb, and all that is tasteful and charming in 
female attire. Here every fashion finds itself 
a home, intermingling with the native grace 
of wild-flowers and attractiveness of cultivated 
plants, in one bouquet of humanity ; a peaceful 
congregation of nations for the cultivation of 
the lust of the eye and pride of the heart. 

The contrasts in the /ife of the Boulevards are 
as striking as those of a human being. They 
have their grave and gay moments; their chaste 
and licentious hours; their solitude and their 
tumult. At seven o’clock in the morning all is 
silent. The shops are shut, the very hackmen 
are dozing on their boxes. A footstep resounds 
ominously on the pavement. By eight o'clock, 
a few carriages are in motion—porters begin to 
stir, occasional workmen in blouses go merrily 
singing to their toil. At nine o'clock the side- 
walks are washed and brushed, shop-windows 
opened, the grisettes begin to appear, and an 
occasional frock-coat, but evidently as much out 
of its element as a fresh-caught flounder. Even 
at ten o’clock, Parisian households are like so 
many oysters in their shells. At eleven, the 
world of business stirs ; at mid-day, the Boule- 
vards breakfast, and the buyers begin to inspect 
the windows, and tax the endurance of clerks. 
From two to five, the current of life is in its 
apogee. Humanity, well dressed and elaborate- 
ly adorned, is abroad to sun itself—to relieve 





its pent-up humors by gazing upon the holiday 
expression of its neighbor man, and to catch 
and reflect back the universal look of outer sat- 
isfaction. There is no despotic rule of cloth 
here. Itis the jubilee of fashions and the para- 
dise of manners. All are at their ease, and there 
are as many cuts to a coat and shapes to a hat 
as there are fancies to their owners. Rigid toil- 
ets are banished to the more pretending Champs 
Elysées. Women, “comme il faut,” shaps, but 
never promenade on the Boulevards. Their fin- 
ished elegance and graceful recognitions are 
reserved for the more aristocratic crowd. 

Later in the day, the restaurant and café world 
are in the ascendant. The diners are in rapid 
circulation, dividing their attention and purses 
between the localities, so firmly fixed in the gas- 
tronomic memory of every “ gourmet.” Cheap 
dinners are not to be had under the shadow of 
the “Maison Dorée,” that wilderness of gilding 
and bizarre finish ; nor yet within the Café Car- 
dinal, of which the basement alone rents for forty 
thousand frances. For these the more democra- 
tic shades of the Palais Royal must be sought, 
shunning the Sylla of Véry’s and the Trois 
Fréres Provencaux, which have shipwrecked as 
many purses as any other of their tribe in more 
brilliant localities. The dined now fill the chairs 
on the side-walks at two sous each, in front of 
the Café de Paris and other kindred quarters, sip- 
ping black coffee and clear brandy, eating ices, or 
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drinking beer, gossiping and gazing in the inter- 
vals, They are soon joined by their families, wo- 
men and children, as much at home in the open 
air as any Englishman in his “ castle.” Gas now 
adds its light to the brilliant scene, and reflectors 
outside of the shop-windows pour their concen- 
trated brilliancy upon gems and jewels that rival 
any in store in Aladdin’s cave. The Boulevards 
at night are a blaze of light. It is there that 
they appear to the best advantage. The world 
having dined, has become good-natured. Every 
one is abroad for pleasure. Opera and theatres 
are attracting their worshipers in crowds. Elec- 
trical lights lend their dubious brilliancy to the 
varied spectacle, dancing upon street and wall 
the varied hues of the rainbow, coloring every 
countenance with ghastly blue, or shooting into 
the long distance a train of gradual!ly-diminish- 
ing light, like the attenuated tail of a comet. 
The “Maison du Grand Balcon” is a fine 
specimen of modern Parisian architecture, which 
comprises so great a variety of professions and 
professors under one roof. Init are shops which 
leave nothing to be desired in point of magnifi- 
cence; apartments fit for a prince, bachelor, or 
grisette. Elegance, refinement, virtue, poverty, 
and vice can each find a home at its price, in 


ings are still beautiful, but the foot-passengers 
indicate a gradual approach to the industrial 
quarters, the manufacturing regions of St. An- 
voine, and the Jewish colonies of the Temple. 
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one of these habitations Their external ap 
pearance is no criterion of what may be found 
within ; the convenient neighborly blindness, or 
indifference to individual acts, which pervades 
the French metropolis, so unlike the prying cu- 
riosity and personal interest of American and 
English society, leave as much latitude of action, 
provided external decorum is not infringed, as 
the most isolated heart could desire. 

Passing the Boulevard Montmatre, fashion 


Pes 


Here are congregated in close proximity the 
low-priced theatres, where, for a franc or less, 
the canaille indulge their taste for spectacles, 
and their lungs in every variety of noise that 
makes the drama hideous. They smoke, babies 
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scream, nurses jabber, nuts are cracked, fruit | gendarmes, pervade the scene. 


These theatres 


devoured, and from six o'clock until midnight | are the lyceums of the poorer classes; the schools 
riot and happiness, under the supervision of the | of their manners; the forum of their eloquence ; 


in short the all they know of the world outside 
of their workshops, except the elementary edu- 
cation of the dram-shop. Villainous corn brandy 
and debasing theatricals enter largely into the 
physical and mental training of the lower orders. 
Yet degradation among them has not the re- 
pulsive, criminal aspect that it has among the 
corresponding class of English society. It does 
not extinguish self-respect. Their vanity out- 
lives every other sentiment. And this combined 
with their inexhaustible “ bonhommie” makes 
them the sensual, live-for-to-day race that we 
find them. They may be dirty, ragged, fero- 
cious, or fanciful in their exteriors; a race of 
“tigers pitted with the small-pox,” or combining 
all the hideous ugliness of dress and person of 
Marat; yet over all is thrown that air of indi- 
vidual humor and importance that never forsakes 
a Parisian, and secures for him even in the low- 


est stage of existence, a medium position between 





the brutalized poverty of Ireland and the com- 
fortable indigence of America. 

The world of the Boulevards which has be- 
come in this region somewhat vulgar, revives 
again somewhat as we approach the column 
of July. Still it is a very different world from 
that of the Boulevard de la Madeleine, although 
strictly Parisian in every feature. It has lost 
its brilliancy, but acquired in its place an air of 
comfort and independence. It is the Bowery 
versus Broadway. Those catchalis of human 
vanity, the magazine of the debris of fashion, 
luxury, arts, and folly, the “ bric-a-brac” shops, 
are numerous. We are in the region of cheap 
rents and bargains. Fashion has not here in- 
vaded thrift and economy. Her glitter is seen 
in the perspective, and her repudiated garments 
or prodigal spillings can be had in this quarter 
fora song. A short walk and a moderate sum 
will put one in possession of an apartment, re- 
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gal in extent and decayed grandeur, in the very 
centre of the “court-end” of the Medicean 
queens, the Place Royale, now republicanized 
into the Place des Vosges. For a neighbor he 
will have the Hotel de Carnavalet and all the 
charming associations connected with the “ es- 
prit” talent of Madame de Sévigné, who here 
reigned sovereign of wit and refinement, and 
composed those letters which have immortalized 
her name. Beyond the Seine the Boulevards 
maintain their width, their trees, their stateli- 
ness, and majesty. But it is no longer the ma- 
jesty of Paris. It is the reign of the country. 
Quiet, shady avenues, removed from the turmoil 
and excitement of the city, yet keeping in view, 
Notre-Dame, the Garden of Plants, the Wine- 
market, in which there is liquor enough stowed 
to float a navy, the Quaker-like Ile Saint Louis, 
that city of the sick and insane, the “ Salpé- 
triére,” that grandiloquent mass of stone «and 
mortar, the Pantheon, and terminating at the 
Tomb of Napoleon, and the home of his veterans 

The historical associations of the Boulevards 
are of a recent date, and comparative insignifi- 
cance. Fieschi has given an assassin’s celebrity 
to the house No. 50, on the Boulevard du Temple, 
and in that of the Capucines we gaze with mourn- 
ful interest upon the hotel once occupied by 
Madame du Barri. It was here, while on her 
way to her execution, that she asked the driver 
of the fatal cart to pause’ for a moment, that she 
might once more view that beautiful monument 
of her pride and her shame. While death was 
counting the few remaining moments of her life, 


she was looking regretfully back upon the de- 


ceptive pleasures of her sensuous career. How 
many there are of her sex at the present hour 
who barter virtue for still more ephemeral lux- 
ury, passing daily, in their brilliant equipages, 
this house, which, if they ever bestowed a thought 
upon its former occupant, might become to them 
at once a lesson and a warning! To complete 
the moral, the cart which conveyed her to the 
scaffold should crown its gateway, with her last 
despairing cry for life, as she struggled in the 
executioner’s hands, inscribed upon its frame. 
The Boulevards are a panorama only of mod- 
ern Paris. To see at one glance the past with 
the present, we must turn to the banks of the 
Seine. It is here that are most powerfully re- 
alized the pulsations of the strong heart of this 
mural monster, with its condensation of life and 
death. The past stares upon us from the towers 
of Nétre-Dame, looks up from the dungeons of 
the Conciergerie, gazes askant from the blood- 
soaked pavement of the Place de Gréve, charit- 
ably opens the doors of the Hotel Dieu, and, with 
mingled shame and pride, displays the Louvre, 
Tuileries, and the Hotel de Ville. The present 
rejoices in its magnificent quays, crowded on 
either side with noble specimens of architecture, 
rich in the aceumulated learning and science of 
ages. The abode of the saintly Louis, now the 
Palace of Justice, the Holy Chapel, with its 
medieval treasures and saintly relics, the vener- 
able Institute, and a long line of palaces, over- 





Lf 


shadow the waters of the Seine. Here too are 
the relics of olden time—quaint old houses, 
whose roofs sheltered the partisans of the Fronde. 
A motley and curious blending of what has be- 
come and is to be history, does the Seine pre- 
sent. It is as if time had swept into one heap the 
living and the dead. The current of the former 
runs healthy and strong. Unlike the Boulevards, 
it is not simply a sparkling, playful stream, on 
the bosom of which one can with equal ease 
leisurely float or quickly glide, but a deep, dense, 
full current of working life, hurrying rapidly on 
to its destiny. Those who seek its quays are 
baited by an object. Men do not come here to 
lounge, nor women for display. They avoid it 
until necessity, or with them equally imperious 
pleasure, draw them into its vortex. Yet in no 
part of Paris is the living world more full of 
variety and interest. The noble bridges that at 
short intervals span the Seine, afford from their 
parapets far more interesting sights than those 
ofthe Thames. There, every thing must be seen 
through an atmosphere of coal-dust—a muddy 
river and muddier bed—dingy buildings ; black, 
graceless steamers; a black forest of masts; 
huge columns of black smoke pouring incess- 
antly upward from spectre-like chimneys ; black 
coats and black hats ; every thing dark, heavy, 
and gloomy. A pall seems spread over the public 
edifices, and suspended in the air. One glance 
shows the Thames in all its unpicturesque mo- 
notony, as it has been, is, and ever will be, while 
London sky continues to be a solution of fog and 
smoke. 

Not so on the Seine. Its sun is a bright, glad- 
dening sun. Under its influence, its banks grow 
gay with life and light. Its prospects are ever 
changing and attractive. The stone embank- 
ments confine its bed to a deep, strong stream, 
leaving no margin for mud, or the ordinary 
nuisances of a river intersecting a city. Where 
space permits, trees, grass, and flowers flourish, 
contrasting sweetly with the gray stone about 
them. The atmosphere is brilliantly clear. The 
landings are scrupulously neat. Every species 
of merchandise and marketing has its distinct 
place. The batteaux, miniature steamers, boats 
and rafts, seem all to be arranged for a pic- 
turesque effect. There is no crowding. Each 
has ample space, and the whole form a river- 
scene unexcelled in its artificial accompaniments 
by the hand of man elsewhere. 

The Parisian loves the Seine as the Venetian 
loves the Adriatic and the Hollander his dykes 
and marshes. The poor Lutéce which gave birth 
to the present city was two thousand years since 
but a miserable hamlet of fishermen. A petty 
tribe of savages gained a scanty subsistence from 
what was then a thick forest or treacherous mo- 
rass. The aquatic taste and origin of the 
founder of Paris are perpetuated in the present 
arms of the city, a yessel under sail, and on the 
collars of the municipal police will be found em- 
broidered this craft, as a distinctive badge. What 
the cod-fish is to Massachusetts, the Seine is 
to Paris—-the source and emblem of its prosper- 
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VIEW TAKEN FROM THE QUAY OF THE LOUVRE 


ity. Its waters sustain the living and receive 
the despairing. Deprive Paris- 

ians of charcoal and the Seine, 

and suicide would be at a loss 

fora weapon. It supplies Paris 

with drinking water—a fluid, 

however, not much in request. 
The sewers discharge their filthy =— = 
currents into its stream, yet the = | 


washerwomen hesitate not to —=——= => i 


NM 


moor their mammoth establish- 
ments in close proximity to == 
these subterranean outlets, and — 
contrive to return linen of un- == 
mpeachable purity. Some of - 
these floating wash-tubs are vast, airy, and 
constructed in very agreeable shapes, like the 
mosques of the Bosphorus; or are prettily 
painted, and surmounted with a drying-room, 
shut in by trellis-work, after the Oriental style. 


But what strikes the stranger with greatest sur- 
prise, in view of the scavenger duties of the 


| Seine, is the number, extent, and beauty of the 
| bathing-houses along its banks. They merit 
| more than a passing notice. 

Commencing with those of the most humble 
description, where, for four sous, the bather has 
the liberty only of a plunge into the dubious 
stream, towels, drawers, and soap extra, but 
rarely called for, they gradually increase in ele- 
gance and price until they leave nothing more 


to be desired in this species of luxury. Mon- 
| sieur, selecting his “ cabinet,” ensconces himself 
| in the depths of the bathing-tub, not simply for 
| a bath, but to take his snuff, read, and doze for 
the hour together. He makes and remakes his 
bath, nicely graduating the temperature to his 
varying and delightful sensations. But his hap- 
| piness would be incomplete if he could not be- 
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stow upon a neighbor, at his option, any sudden 
overflow of volubility. Consequently, at the head 
of every tub there is arranged a slide in the par- 
tition, opening into the adjoining room. By 
pushing this back he is able to communicate his 
thoughts and exhibit his profile to his 
similarly engaged neighbor. He finds 

even this social arrangement frequently 

too restricted for his notions of the per- 

fect enjoyment of a bath, and has devis- 

ed double tubbed cabinets, upon the prin- 

ciple of our double bedded hotel rooms, 

where he can have the sympathizing so- 

ciety of his friend. The first bathing 

* house I saw on this plan was in London. 

Upon expressing my surprise, the pro- 

prietor assured me that he had so ar- 

ranged them for the convenience of 
Frenchmen, who preferred bathing in 
couples. Having since seen so many 
operations of the toilet and matters of private or 


| domestic economy performed openly in the pub- 
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lic places of Paris, [ have ceased to be astonished 
at even this predilection. Indeed, I have come 
to the conclusion that a Frenchman believes it 
impossible for him to appear at disadvantage 
under any circumstances connected with his 
physical self; or else the gregarious instinct, as 
with certain animals, is stronger within him, 
than what are considered by his neighbors over 
the Channel among the proprieties of life. 

The swimming schools for both sexes are upon 
a scale of grandeur and luxury in no whit behind 
the baths. The art of living is a very compre- 
hensive branch of Parisian knowledge. Every 
sensual gratification is refined upon to its fullest 
extent. Life is a struggle to extract and elab- 
orate pleasure from every object perceptible to 
the senses, so that to know how to live, has, in 
the estimation of a Parisian, attained the dig- 
nity of an art. He is right so far as the innocent 
gratifications of the varied capacities of enjoyment 
bestowed upon man by a beneficent Creator are 
concerned. It is right that we should study to 
cultivate, refine, and multiply our sources of pleas- 
sure. It becomes criminal, however, when the 
physical supplants the spiritual, and happiness 
is made to consist in a succession of physical 
excitements or sensual extravagances, by which 
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SWIMMING SCHOOL 


the constitution is gradually 

undermined, the mental 

sensibility blunted, and 

moral discrimination de- 

stroyed. Frenchmen, how- 

ever, understand too well 

the physical economy to ex- 

haust life. They carefully 

conserve it, that it may be 

to them an unfailing source 

of enjoyment to the last. 

The great age in general at- 

K tained by their aristocracy, 

though submerged, as it 

were, in a sea of luxury, at- 

tests this fact. We would 

not deny them either tle ex- 

istence of a higher principle 

in this spestenged conservation of health, than the 

mere training of the system to preserve its tone 

and power for physical enjoyment. Still no one 

can penetrate life at Paris without a painful con- 

sciousness that its idols are those of the flesh 

and not of the spirit. External gratification 

rather than inward peace. The enjoyment of 

life is imbibed. It is strong upon the surface, 

but weaker as it penetrates the interior. Instead 

of radiating from the heart it is received upon 

the skin. Antiquity has no ecstasy to bequeath 

to it. Each Orientalism can borrow from its 

voluptuous stores. It repudiates the barbarous 

vices of paganism, but revels in the softer and 

more seductive charms of modern atheism, prac- 

tically denying eternity, that it may worship only 

time. Paris extorts from every American and 

Englishman the inconsistent sentiment that, while 

they love to live amid its delights, yet they would 
regret to have their native cities resemble it. 

But I am forgetting the more amusing pictures 

of life and manners in these swimming schools. 

The early morning hours are occupied by those 

who come simply for the love of the art. They 

swim, eat a modest breakfast, and depart. Suc- 

ceeding them, toward noon, are the Sardanapa- 

luses and the Balthazars of the school, the gross 
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citizens who come less*to bathe than to break- | 
fast. ‘The water is nearly deserted. ‘The fumes | 
of punch, and coffee and cigars fil! the atmos- | 
phere. The ear is stunned with the explosion 
of champagne corks, and the cries, “ Garcon, 
my beafsteak! Quick with my chicken sauté.” 
“Voila! voila!” After breakfast, a lounge or 
siesta upon the floor or benches. Some go to 
the swimming school as they would to a masked | 
ball, eecentrically clad, or rather wrapped, as | 
Arabs, Turks, Greeks or Poles. | 
The café of the swimming school, of which | 
the “comptoir” is always kept by a woman—in | 
some instances the “ g'argons” are women also— | 
is filled with an eating, drinking, and smoking 
nude crowd. Cold water is a famous stomachic. | 
One would suppose from the specimens of the | 
human figure here exhibited, that these “‘ dames” 
would forthwith bury themselves deep in the 
recesses of the remotest convent, that such ap- 
paritions might never more greet their view. 
Grog, absynth, Madeira, and cigars are called for 
with furious haste. At six o’clock the lions | 
deliver themselves into the hands of their hair | 


lressers and corn-cutters, preparatory to their | 
conquests upon the Boulevards and Champs 
Ulysées, and to dine long and sumptuously at | 
Véfours, the Trois Fréres Provencaux, or the 
Maison Dorée. The aquatic taste of some of 
the bathers changes frequently the café of the 
school into a restaurant, and they remain here 
‘odine, gazing without constraint, in their simple 
costume of drawers, upon the animated scene 
tefore them. With the thermometer at 90° in 
the shade one can readily conceive the charm of 
relinquishing broad cloth for the scanty garb of 
a Tahitian, relieving the tedium of a dinner and 
stimulating the appetite by an occasional plunge 
into the cool river. 

The women have alse their baths at four sous, 
at which be it observed to their credit, on their 
own testimony however, they preserve an ex- 
terior decency not to be seen in the correspond- 
ing class of bathing houses among the males. 
The female bathing costume is much the same 
us that in use at Newport and Cape May. Oc- 
casionally are added ruffled night-caps and coifed | 
hair, which are said to have, as can readily be 
conceived, a horrible effect. The most coquet- 
ish embrvider their “ pantalons” in different 








culors, and wear in the water their bracelets and 
necklaces. The advantage of costume, as com- 
pared with the male bathers, is decidedly with 
the female, though even among them, it must be 
ungallantly confessed, that the modiste’s art per- 


forms wonders. , The café scenes of the male 

schools are not rivaled in the female. What- 

ever emulation exists of this nature, is confined 

to the heroines 

of gallantry and 

opulent pleasure, 

who hold their 

bacchanal revels 

apart. AsI have 

lifted the vail 

from the male 

bathers, impar- 

tial justice re- 

quires at my 

hands the same 

toward the fe- 

male. Voici! As 

on the pavement, 

beauty, grace and 

, harmony, min- 

gles with age, obesity and ugliness—the most 

delicious with the most grotesque and amusing 

images. Forgive me, shade of Mohammed! But, 
tis true, and pity—'tis true. 


THE SALAMANDER. 
SIMPLE circumstance in the economy of 
the salamander gave rise to the fables which, 
attributing to it the power of extinguishing 
flame, asserted that it was spontaneously gen- 
erated from fire; and which further bestowed 
upon it a frame of ice; thus rendering it the 
chosen poetic emblem of constancy and unshrink- 
ing courage. Yet even the ancients were at 
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variance about these wonderful legends, as is 
shown by a passage in the celebrated and much- 
discussed letter, which professes to be written 
by Prester John, and addressed to Alexius Com- 
nenius. ‘“ Near the torrid zone,” says this mar- 
velous piece of kingly declamation, are “ worms, 
which in our tongue are called salamanders : 
these worms can only live wn fire.” The first 
opinion was, however, evidently the more prev- 
alent one, and scarce one century has passed 
away since the little animal was very generally 
sold, under the idea that the fiercest conflagration 
might be subdued by simply throwing it into the 
devouring element. And in the first volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions, published in 
1667, Steno gravely tells of an Italian friend of 
his who, having procured a salamander from the 
Indies, cast it into the fire, whereupon the poor 
little thing, swelling its body, surrounded itself 
with a “thick slimy matter,” which immedi- 
ately put out the fire of coals on which it was 
laid ; upon which its owner, “ unwilling to haz- 
ard it any further,”’ put it away, and kept it alive 
for nine months after its fiery ordeal. 

Nor was this the only supernatural quality 
which it was supposed to possess, for Pliny tells 
us that its poison was so virulent, that it would 
kill whole nations by merely depositing its venom 
on the vegetables of the land, an employment 
which, if we may credit the disposition formerly 
attributed to the poor creature, must have been 
highly congenial! 

It is also asserted by Matthioli, and even by 
later writers, that the bite of the salamander is 


more poisonous than that of any viper; but M. 
de Maupertius proved that its fragile teeth were 
incapable of penetrating the skins of any except 
the most tender animals, and that the bite is per- 
fectly inz.wxious, as is also the flesh of the ani- 


mal, which he caused a dog to eat. The milky 
fluid which exudes from the pores of its sides 
and back is somewhat acrid, and causes, accord- 
ing to Lacepéde, a burning sensation on the 
tongue. This substance, which was adminis- 
tered to several animals, occasioned the death 
of a small lizard which was compelled to swal- 
low it. It is stated by the annotators of Cuvier 
that this fluid may be shot out to the distance of 
several inches from its body; and, according to 
Gesner, it acts as a depilatory. 

It is to this exudation that we must trace the 
fables which we have related, for, in common 
with many other cold-blooded animals, the sala- 
mander is furnished with a secretion which it 
can bring to the surface of the skin when the 
dry heat of the atmosphere causes it to require 
the preservative. Now, when the flame plays 
over its body, Nature’s provision is resorted to, 
though in vain ; the superabundant moisture is 
immediately consumed, and the poor little ani- 
mal perishes miserably. 

In 1646, Sir Thomas Browne “ suspected” 
the true basis of these fables, and in the follow- 
ing century Keysler proved it. 

Apparently, the salamander was supposed to 
feed on fire; for Falstaff, speaking of the ruby 





nose of Bardolph, says, “ I have maintained that 
salamander of yours with fire any time these 
two-and-twenty years.” M. Steno’s Italian 
friend, however, affirmed that his salamander 
lived by only licking the Indian earth which coy- 
ered the bottom of his cage; but that, like a 
true patriot. he died on the very day that he was 
removeu to some Italian earth. 

In the letter before quoted, Prester Jolin says 
that the salamanders of his kingdom “ make a 
chain around them, as the silkworm ; this chain 
is carefully spun by the ladies of our palace, 
and from it we have cloth for our common use ;” 
adding, “‘ This cloth can only be washed in a 
bright fire.” “This cloth,” says Layard, fol- 
lowing D*Herbért, “is also mentioned on the 
far-famed inscribed stone of Sequan-foo.” Marco 
Polo, however, throws a light on this passage 
when he tells us that, on account of its fire-proof 
qualities, the asbestos, or ammianthus, was be- 
lieved to be the wool of the salamander; and on 
this, Tilinquis tries to establish the somewhat 
theoretical idea, that the salamander of the an- 
cients was simply a metaphysical embodiment 
of this mineral. We need scarcely say that such 
a refinement on a self-evident superstition is 
quite unnecessary. 

In the days of old, this creature was sometimes 
figured with the head of a serpent, but some- 
times, more marvelously yet, with that of a sheep 
or lamb. 

In the fantastic, yet not ungraceful imaginings 
of the Rosicrucian philosophy, the salamander, 
as is well known, takes its appropriate place— 
with the Sylphs of the air, the Gnomes of the 
earth, and the Undines of the water—as the 
spirit of fire. 

Such were the wondrous tales which of old 
surrounded the salamander with a thrilling inter- 
est ; the light of science has shone upon the 
earth, and this interest has evaporated like the 
mist of morning before the rays of the sun ; but 
as the sun can shine on no one work of God 
without discovering some beauty and goodliness 
in its face, so the magic wand of science dispels 
the mysteries in which most minds so delight. 
merely to display an interest and beauty brighter 
and fairer, far than aught which can emanate 
from the glowing imagination of the most gifted 
or the most talented on the earth. Talent and 
genius are the precious gifts of God to man— 
heaven-born gifts, which y2t require to be kep' 
in the freshness and brightness of purity by con- 
stant care and watchfulness—gifts which can 
never shine so brightly as when employed in 
reading the teachings, which are every where 
written, with humble and disciplined hearts - 
tracing the manifestations of His love to all 
created things in the beauty and adaptability of 
every single thing on earth, in the Heavens, and 
in the mighty waters of the deep. 

The salamander is a most innoxious and inter 
esting little animal, which abounds in France, 
Germany, and the south of Europe generally. 
As if aware, however, of all the unmeaning 
obloquy which has been so undescrvingly heaped 
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upon it, it is of a timid and retiring nature, pre- 
ferring its own quiet haunts on the lonely mount- 
ains—in the silent woods, in the gnarled and 
broken banks of deep flowing rivers, in the shat- 
tered foundations of gray ruins, which look out 
from above its quiet home on the ever restless 
world around them, or in moist and dank lime- 
stone caverns, where the sunbeams play with 
fitful and transitory splendor over the clammy 
floor, and the brown bats nestle amid the snowy 
stalactites on the rocky roof—to the busier 
haunts trodden by its persecutor, man ; for here 
it can bask undisturbed beside its door when the 
sun shines warm—can find its needful supply 
of worms, flies, snails, beetles, and ‘‘ such small 
deer,” and can superintend the concerns of its 
numerous family—for even a salamander, with 
from forty to fifty young ones at a birth, must 
find her time pretty much occupied without 
mingling in the world at large. And more 
especially so, as the scarcity of food existing in 
the winter months is compensated to the little 
creature by the natural constitution which com- 
pels it to spend those months in sleep or tor- 
pidity. 

Hitherto we have spoken more particularly of 
the land salamander, but with scarce any altera- 
tion our remarks will apply to the aquatic mem- 
bers of the tribe. Both are little lizard-like ani- 
mals, distinguished, however, from the true 
lizards by the possession of only four toes on 
each foot, varying from six to eight, or even ten, 
inches in length, with variously-colored and 
leather-like skin—with pisciform eyes—with 
keenly-developed olfactory nerves, which would 
appear to compensate for the obtuseness of the 
sense of touch; and, lastly, in that wonderful 
provision by which the young animal dwelling 
in the water is furnished, like other young rep- 
tiles of similar habits, with a different set of 
breathing organs from those which it afterward 
acquires; these organs, in the young salaman- 
der, having the form of branchial fins, adapted 
for breathing aérated water, while in the adult 
they are metamorphosed into true, air-breathing 
lungs. 





COURAGE OF A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 
HEN I reported myself on board the Cur- 
lew, the sloop was lying at Sierra Leone ; 
and the respective posts of captain and first 
lieutenant, were filled by two officers, who, for 
sundry peremptory reasons, { shall rename Hor- 
ton and King. They were, I soon found, the 
very antipodes of each other in almost all re- 
spects, save that botn were excellent sailors, 
well-intentioned, honorable men, and about the 
same age—three or four and thirty—Captain 
Robert Horton a little the oldest, perhaps. It 
was in their mental and moral build that their 
lines so entirely diverged. Captain Horton was 
what—at the period I speak of, and I dare say 
now—was, and is, a rara avis in the royal navy 
—namely, a “serious” officer. I do not, of 
course, mean to say that naval officers have not, 
generally speaking, as deep a sense of the rever- 
Vor. V.—No. 30.—3C 





ential awe with which the Creator of all things 
should be recognized and worshiped, as the most 
lackadaisical landsman in existence. It would 
be strange indeed if they had not, constant wit- 
nesses as they are of the wonders of the great 
deep, and of manifestations of infinite and varied 
power, splendor, and beneficence, which the con- 
tracted horizon of the pent-up dwellers in towns 
affords comparatively faint examples of; but 
what I do mean is, that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of them have an aversion to any other 
preaching or praying on board ship, than that 
furnished by the regular chaplain. And in this. 
as far as I have seen, the prejudice of the fore- 
castle entirely coincides with that of the quarter- 
deck ; a sea-parson, in vulgar parlance, being 
quite as much an object of contemptuous dislike 
among genuine blue jackets as a sea-lawyer. 
Captain Horton was of a different stamp, and 
carried, or endeavored to carry, the strong reli- 
gious feelings—the enthusiastic spiritualism by 
which his mind was swayed—into the every-day 
business of sea life. Profane swearing was 
strictly forbidden, which was well enough if the 
order could have been enforced ; profane singing 
came within the same category ; playing at cards 
or dominoes, even though the stake were trifling 
or nominal, was also rigorously interdicted, and 
scripture reading on the Sabbath strongly incul- 
cated both by precept and example. Other pro- 
ceedings of the same kind, excellent in them- 
selves, but, in my opinion, quite out of place on 
board a war-ship, were, as far as might be, en- 
forced ; and the natural consequence followed, 
that a lot of the vilest vagabonds in the ship 
affected to be religiously impressed in order to 
curry favor with the captain, and avoid the pen- 
alties incurred by their skulking neglect of duty. 
This state of things was viewed with intense 
disgust by Lieutenant King, and as far as the 
discipline of the service permitted, he very freely 
expressed his opinion thereon. The first luff, 
in fact, was a rollicking, fun-loving, danger- 
courting, dashing officer, whom even marriage— 
he had a wife and family at Dawlish, in Devon- 
shire, of which pleasant village he was, I believe, 
a native—had failed to, in the slightest degree, 
tame or subdue. One, too, that could put a 
bottle of wine comfortably out of sight; two, 
upon an emergency; and if duty did not stand 
in the way, liked a game of billiards, and a ball 
next perhaps to a battle. This gentleman had 
got it into his head that Captain Horton was 
better suited to preaching than fighting, and 
often predicted among his own set, that the first 
serious brush we happened to be engaged in, 
would bring out the Captain’s white feather 
in unmistakable prominence. Nothing can be 
more absurd, as experience has abundantly 
shown, than to infer that because a man is pious 
he is likely to be a poltroon ; but such persons 


as Lieutenant King are not to be reasoned with ; 


and, unfortunately, it was not long before a 
lamentable occurrence gave a color to the accu- 
sation. 

There was a French corvette, Le Renard, in 
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the harbor at the same time as ourselves, com- | upthe momently more and more disorderly party ; 
manded by Le Captaine D’Ermonville, a very | but their suggestions were of no avail, and the 


gentlemanly person, and his officers generally | exertion of authority at such a time would, no 


were of the same standard of character and 
conduct. This was fortunate ; several quarrels 
having taken place between a portion of the 
crews of the two vessels when ashore on leave, 
arising I fear, from the inherent contempt with 
which the true English sea-dog ever regards 
foreign sailors—the American and Scandinavian 
races, of course, excepted. This feeling, ground- 
ed, in my opinion, upon a real superiority, is 
very frequently carried to a ridiculous excess, 
especially when the grog’s on board, and the 
Rule Britannia notion, always floating in Jack’s 
noddle, has been heightened and inflamed by 
copious libations to the sea-ruling goddess, under 
whose auspices, as he was at all times ready to 
sing or swear—even just after receiving a round 
dozen at the caprice of his commanding officer— 
that Britains never shall be slaves. It was so 
in these instances ; and but for the good sense 
of the French officers in overlooking or accept- 
ing our apologies for such unruly behavior, the 
consequences might have been exceedingly un- 
pleasant, particularly as both the Curlew and Le 
Renard were undergoing repairs, and could not 
leave the harbor for some time, however desirous 
of doing so. Even as it was, a coolness gradu- 


ally arose between the officers, who could not 
help feeling in some degree as partisans of their 
respective crews, although Captain Horton, I 
must say, did warmly and untiringly admonish 
the English sailors of the duty of loving all 


mankind—Frenchmen included ; of the sin and 
folly of drinking to excess, even when on leave ; 
and the wickedness of false pride and vainglory 
at all times. 

At length, however, the repairs of both vessels 
approached completion, and it was suggested, I 
believe by Captain Horton, that a farewell din- 
ner, to which the officers of the two nations 
should be invited, might be the means of dis- 
pelling any feeling of acerbity which these 
affrays apparently excited in the breasts of Cap- 
tain D’Ermonville and his companions. 

The then governor of Sierra Leone, a very 
warm-hearted gentleman, instantly acceded to 
the proposition ; the invitations were forwarded, 
courteously accepted, and every body anticipated 
a convivial and pleasant meeting. And so it 
proved till about eight o’clock in the evening ; 
after the wine had been a long time on the table, 
had been very freely discussed—the weather 
being sultry, the guests hilariously disposed, and 
the olives excellent. The Lilies of France (this 
was in the reign of Charles X.), the Rose of 
England, the Gallic Cock, the British Lion, had 
all been duly honored and hiccoughed till about 
the hour I have named, when, under the influ- 
ence of the vinous fumes they had imbibed, the 
varnish began to peel off the tongues and aspects 
of the complimenters, and the conversation to 
take an unpleasant and boisterous turn. Cap- 
tains Horton and D’Ermonville, who had drank 
very sparingly, were evidently anxious to break 





doubt, they considered, appear harsh and uncour- 
teous. Two of the guests, especially, seemed to 
be bent upon thwarting their efforts ; these were 
Lieutenant King and Enseigne de Corvette, Le 
Page. They sat opposite each other, and had 
got among the breakers of politics, and those, 
too, of the most dangerous kind—the character 
of Napoleon, the justice of the war against him 
waged by England, and so on Captain D’Er- 
monville, who faced Captain Horton, watched 
the pair of disputants very anxiously, and adroitly 
seized the opportunity of Le Page’s leaving the 
room for a few moments, to leave his own and 
take his, Le Page’s, chair. Le Page, who was 
absent hardly a minute, fintling his seat occupied, 
took that vacated by D’Ermonville, which was, 
as I have just stated, opposite to Captain Hor- 
ton’s. Both captains had been, it afterward 
appeared, conversing on pretty nearly the same 
topics as King and Le Page, but in quite a dif- 
ferent tone and spirit. D’Ermonville was a 
Bourbon Royalist, par excellence, and agreed 
generally with the English estimate of the 
French emperor. Captain Horton was, I must 
also mention, somewhat near-sighted, and the 
air of the room, moreover, by this time, was 
thick with cigar-smoke. Captain Horton, who 
had sunk into a reverie, for a few minutes did 
not notice, for these various reasons, that D’Er- 
monville had left his place, much less that it was 
occupied by another, and, leaning sideways over 
the table, so as to be heard only by the person 


| addressed, he quietly said—* Yes, yes, Monsieur : 


as you say, no sensible man ean deny that Na- 
poleon was a most unprincipled usurper, an un- 
scru—”’ 

He got no further. Le Page, believing him- 
self to be purposely insulted, sprung up with a 


| fierce oath, and dashed the goblet of cau sucre, 


which D’Ermonville had been drinking, at the 
speaker’s head, thereby inflicting a severe and 
stunning blow upon that gentieman’s forehead 
The terrific uproar that ensued could hardly be 
described in words: bottles flew across the room 
and through the windows, swords were drawn, 
while high above the din thundered the defiant 
voice of Lieutenant King, as he forced his way 
through the mélée to the almost insensible cap- 
tain, seized him in his arms, and bore him from 
the apartment. This action, the lieutenant af- 
terward admitted, was not purely the result of a 
generous feeling. The honor of the English 
name was, he believed, at stake, and it had in- 
stantly occurred to him that Captain Horton, if 
left to himself, would not vindicate that honor 
in the only way in which he, Lieutenant King, 
held that it could be vindicated. 

The exertions of D’Ermonville, and the gov- 
ernor gradually stilled the tumult ; and as soon 
as calm was comparatively restored, the French 
officers left the house, with the understanding, 
as Le Renard sailed in the morning, that they 
should wait at a retired place, agreed upon, for 
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any communication the English party might 
have to make. The affair had, in some degree, 
sobered us all, and it was soon plain that strange 
misgivings were creeping over the minds of 
Burbage and others of our set, as the time flew 
by, and no message came from the captain and 
lieutenant, nor the governor, who had gone to 
join them. At last, voices in loud and angry 
dispute were heard approaching, and presently 
the door flew open, and in burst Lieutenant 
King, white with excitement, and closely fol- 
lowed by his now perfectly recovered command- 
ing officer. 

“Do you hear, gentlemen?” shouted the lieu- 
tenant, who was really frenzied with rage, “ this 
captain of ours refuses to chastise the insolent 
Frenchman, or permit either of us to do so. He 
has a conscientious objection, forsooth, to duel- 
ing! Heavens! to think that the honor of the 
British name should be in the keeping of a 
coward !” 

“ Lieutenant King,” replied Captain Horton, 
in calm and measured tones, “I order you to go 
on board the Curlew instantly. 

“T will not return to the ship till this insult, 
which affects us all, has been avenged,” rejoined 
the lieutenant, with unabated wrath ; “no, not if 
dismissal from the service be the consequence !” 

Captain Horton glanced toward us, but find- 
ing, probably from our looks, that we, too, in the 
excitement of the moment, might refuse to obey 
his commands, and thereby incur—for no one 
could deny that he was a kind-hearted, consid- 
erate man—the ruinous penalties of a court-mar- 
tial for disobedience of orders, merely said, again 
addressing Lieutenant King, “If that be your 
determination, sir, I must have recourse to other 
measures to enforce obedience, and, fortunately, 
they are not far from hand.” He then left the 
room, we supposed, to summon a guard of ma- 
rines. 

“Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed Lieutenant 
King, “now to meet these Frenchmen, before 
this accursed captain of ours can prevent us. 
Yet, stay,” he added, “it would be better, per- 
haps, that I should go alone.” This suggestion 
was indignantly spurned ; in truth, we were all 
pretty nearly crazed with wine and passion, and 
off we set to the appointed rendezvous—one only 
idea whirling in our brains, namely, that if some 
Frenchman or other was not shot, or otherwise 
slain, the honor and glory of Old England were 
gone forever ! 

King and Burbage were ahead together, walk- 
ing very fast, and conversing earnestly, no doubt 
as to the most plausible excuse to be offered for 
the absence of the captain, and the best mode of 
insisting that a substitute should be accepted. 
The moon, a cloudless one, was at the full, and 
very soon the glitter of the impatient French- 
men’s epaulets and sword-hilts indicated the 
exact spot appointed for the meeting. We were 
quickly there, and D’Ermonville, who received 
us, adroitly availed himself of Captain Horton's 
absence to bring about a rational and concilia- 
tory settlement. 





“Captain Horton is the only person who has 
a right to demand satisfaction of any one here,” 
he said, in reply to Lieutenant King’s menacing 
abord, “and he, very rightly, in my opinion, 
prefers, I perceive, some better mode of arbitre- 
ment than the senseless one of dueling.” 

“T repeat to you,” replied Lieutenant King 
with reckless equivocation, ‘that Captain Hor- 
ton is indisposed, and has devolved upon me the 
duty of chastising the puppy who assaulted him.” 
It is well to state that both gentlemen spoke in 
their own language, but perfectly comprehended 
each other. 

“And it is, of course, for the reasons you 
have stated,” rejoined M. D’Ermonville, with a 
slight accent of sarcasm, “ that Captain Horton 
is bringing up yonder bayonets to your assist- 
ance!” We glanced round, and, sure enough, 
there was a shore guard advancing in the dis- 
tance at a run, and led by the Captain of the 
Curlew. The governor had stood his friend, and 
not a moment was to be lost. This was also 
Lieutenant King’s impression, and, with the 
quickness of thought, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You in- 
sinuate that I lie, do you 1—then, take that, sir, 
for the compliment,” striking D’Ermonville with 
his open hand on the face as he spoke. In an 
instant the swords of both flashed in the brill- 
iant moonlight, and quick and deadly passes 
were fiercely, yet silently interchanged ; the 
spectators, both English and French, gathering 
in a circle round the eager combatants, as if for 
the purpose of hiding the furious struggle from 
the near and rapidly-approaching soldiers. D’Er- 
monville was, I fancy, the best swordsman, and. 
but for the accident of his foot slipping, after a 
but partially successful lunge, by which a flesh 
wound only, slightly grazing his opponent's 
ribs, was inflicted, the issue might have been 
different. As it was, King’s unparried counter- 
thrust sent his weapon clean through D’Ermon- 
ville’s shoulder, who fell helplessly to the ground, 
at the very moment Captain Horton and the 
guard came up. 

The dangerously-wounded gentleman—dan- 
gerously in that climate, I mean—was gently 
raised, and, at his own faintly-spoken request, 
left to the care of his own people. All of us 
English were then silently marched off to the 
harbor, where a boat was waiting to convey us 
to the Curlew, Captain Horton merely opening 
his lips, the while, to give such orders as were 
necessary. Nobody was placed under actual 
arrest, but it was thoroughly understood, the 
next day, that Captain Horton would report the 
whole affair to the admiral, at the first oppor- 
tunity ; and that Lieutenant King, to a certainty 
—perhaps one or two others—would have to an- 
swer before a court-martial for their conduct. 
Just a week after the duel, Captain D’Ermon- 
ville was pronounced, to every body’s great joy, 
out of danger, and the very next day the Curlew 
sailed from Sierra Leone on a cruise southward. 

Not precisely a cruise either, for after touch- 
ing at Cape Coast Castle, we made a direet 
stretch, the wind favoring, right across the Gulf 
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of Guinea, to a part of the coast not very far|the mouth of the most southerly of the rivers 
northward of San Felipe de Benguela, and at | | Captain Horton ordered that the sloop should 
about 11 degrees of south latitude, and the same | | lie to, and that his gig, manned and armed, 
of east longitude. Thereabout, we lay off and | should be got immediately ready. He had fre- 
on for more than a fortnight, and like Sister | quently—I have omitted to state—gone on shore 
Ann, for a time, the more eagerly we looked the | at about the same hour to reconnoitre, we sup- 
less likelihood there seemed of any thing com- | posed—hitherto without success—and we rightly 
ing—except, indeed, an extra allowance of fever | | concluded that his present purpose was the 
and ophthalmia, from so closely hugging the| same. He came on deck a few minutes after 
shore. It was rumored among us, that’a great | the last order had been given, and addressing 
slave hunt had taken place in the vicinity, by | the first-lieutenant, said, ‘I am about to leave 
one of the chiefs of Negro banditti, who have | you, sir, in command of the sloop. You will 


the ludicrous impudence to parody the style and | 
titles of “ kings,” and that a well-known Portu- 
guese trader in black live stock, of the name of | 
José Pasco, had a temporary barracoon some- 


keep her as nearly as may be where she is till ] 
return. It will probably be necessary to act with 
all the boats, and you had better, therefore, get 
| them alongside, ready manned and armed, so 


where thereabout, crammed with the wretched that when the decisive mom. nt comes, there 
victims of the said hunt, in readiness for em-| may be no delay. He then went over the side, 
barkation ; and that for the purpose of entrap- | was rowed ashore, and there was light enough 
ping some of his ventures, we should have to | to see he proceeded inland, accompanied by his 
watch, and back and fill about the mouths of | coxswain only, according to his previous custom 
the two rivers, between which we were gener-|I rather fancy that a doubt whether he might 


ally to be found, for an indefinite period. Mean- | 


while, the kind of moral quarantine that had ex- 
isted between Captain Horton and his chief offi- 
cers since the evening of the duel—words only 


of business and necessity passing between them | 


—continued with unabated passive virulence on 
the part of the latter, notwithstanding that the 
commander showed many indications that he | 
would be glad to let bygones be bygones, from | 
no mean or unworthy motives, I was even then 
of opinion, of purchasing forbearance toward a | 
defect of character, which, in a naval officer, he 
must have well known, no other virtues under 
the sun, however numerous or angelic, could 
excuse or cause for one moment to be tolerated, 
but simply on the principle of forgiveness of in- 
juries. One chance of avoiding the scandal of 
an official inquiry still remained. The service 


not have mistaken his man, had already crossed 
even Lieutenant King’s bitterly-prejudiced mind 

Hour after hour passed ; the boats lay heaving 
upon the water ; and impatience was fast chang- 
ing into anxiety, when the quick, regular, man- 
of-war’s jerk of oars was heard, and, in a few 
moments, the gig was alongside without the 
captain and eoxswain. “A letter from Captain 
Horton for the first-lieutenant,” said the stroke 
| oarsman, “brought us by a mulatto chap, with 
orders to deliver it immediately.” Lieutenant 
King snatched the letter, tore it open, and step- 
ped to the binnacle-lamp to peruse it. But it is 
necessary that I should, before giving its con- 
tents, relate what had previously occurred to 
the writer, as it came subsequently to our 
knowledge : 

Captain Horton and his coxswain had pro- 





we were upon would very probably terminate in 
a desperate boat affair—victorious, of course, | the river for about a mile, when they were sud- 
but affording plenty of opportunity for the vin- | denly pounced upon by a large party—cos irsely 
dication of Captain Horton’s damaged reputa- | abused, bound, and hurried away in separate 
tion for personal bravery in the eyes of his offi- | directions. The commander’s captors halted 
cers and crew; and very heartily did I hope he | with him at last at a kind of hut, in which he 
might successfully avail himself of it when it | found the before-named José Pasco, with a num- 
came. It was not long before all doubt on the | ber of other ruffians as desperate and savage as 
matter was set at rest. A king’s troop-ship, | | himself, engaged, it seemed, in council. Near 
bound for the Cape, which had touched for | the hut—for no concealment was affected—he 
some purpose at Cape Coast Castle, spoke and | observed an immense wooden frame covered 
communicated with us one afternoon, and a/ with tarred canvas—a monster tent, in fact, 
packet, “on service,” was delivered to Captain | filled with captured negroes ; and in the river, 
Horton. Orders were immediately afterward | | Just opposite, was an armed clipper- -brig, also 
issued to sail in the direction of the most south- | full as it could cram of the same living cargo 
erly of the two rivers, to hug the shore still | | A shout of ferocious delight greeted the cap- 
closer, and that every thing should, in the mean | tain’s entrance into the hut, and then Pasco 


ceeded cautiously inland along the margin of 


time, be prepared for a boat attack. This was | 
done with a will. Sharp cutlasses were re- 
sharpened to a keener edge, clean pistols re- 
cleaned, and doubtful flints replaced by more 
reliable ones, and, finally, Lieutenant King re- 
ported that every thing was in readiness. Night 
was by this time drawing on, and not a very | 
clear one: we had shoaled our water quite as | 
much as prudence permitted, and were close hy 


commanded that he should be unbound. What 
next occurred, I abbreviate from the evidence 
afterward given before the mixed commission 
by the mulatto who delivered the captain’s letter 
to the men in the gig, and that of Juan Paloz, 
an admitted witness for the captors : 

| “It’s lucky we’ve caught you, Captain Hor- 
|ton!” said Pasco, instead of you us. That 
accursed vessel of yours has been brought, we 
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find, off the mouth of the river. She must re- 
move further away; for we intend that the 
brig you have seen shall sail to-night.” 

Captain Horton, who was very pale, the wit- 
nesses deposed, but calm and firm, did not an- 
swer, and Pasco continued : 

“We intend that you shall immediately write 
an order to the officer left in command of the 
Curlew, directing him—a plausible reason can 
be easily given—to instantly weigh, and pro- 
ceed to a point about a league northward, 
where you can meet him, you know.” 

“ And what is the penalty, if I refuse ?” 

“ Death !” was the savage response from half- 
a-dozen voices. ‘“ Death!” echoed Pasco, “as 
certainly as that you are now a living man, and 
—I was at Sierra Leone a short time since— 
that you wish to remain one.” 

Captain Horton was silent for a brief space, 
and then said: “‘ Give me pen and paper, since 
it must needs be so.” This was done ; the cap- 
tain took the pen in his hand, sat down, made 
one or two strokes, and said, with an expres- 
sion of pain: “ Your cords have so hurt my 
wrists and fingers that I can hardly hold the 
pen ; let some one of you write as I shall dictate. 
My seal will be sufficient authentication ; be- 
sides, the officer will imagine my coxswain wrote 
z.” 

“You must write yourself,” said Pasco; “no 
one here knows English.” 

“Ha! well, then, I suppose I must try and 
manage it myself.” The letter was written, 
folded, sealed, and directed. 

A muttered conference next took place be- 
tween the slave-dealing ruffians, at the end of 
which Pasco said, ‘‘ Let us well understand each 
other, Captain Horton. You no doubt have heard 
that whatever else I may be I always keep my 
promise, whether for good or evil?” 

“That is, I know, your character.” 

“Then listen to me. Should the Curlew not 
remove northward, in obedience to this letter, 
you shall be shot, as certainly as that there are 
niggers worth ten thousand dollars in yonder 
brig ; and should—yet no, you are not a man to 
play us such a trick as that—still, should we be 
attacked in consequence of this letter, you shall 
be lashed to the top of yonder barracoon, and 
burnt alive in the very presence of your infernal 
countrymen. This I swear, by all the saints in 
heaven and devils in hell !” 

The mulatto said the English captain looked 
paler than before, but answered quietly, “I quite 
understand.” 

The letter written under the foregoing circum- 
stances, which I left Lieutenant King reading 
by the binnacle light, ran thus: “ Captain Hor- 
ton directs Lieutenant King to take the command 
of the Curlew’s boats immediately on receipt of 
this note, and ascend the river in his front for, 
Captain H. calculates, about six miles, where 
he will find a slave-brig, which he will carry by 
boarding. There are, also, a large number of 
neg~>es in an immense barracoon on the shore, 
whom Lieutenant King will prevent being driven 


away inland. The resistance will be, no doubt, 
desperate, but Captain H. feels quite satisfied 
that, under Lieutenant King, the attack will be 
prompt, daring, and, with the blessing of God. 
crowned with success.” Instantly that he had 
finished the hasty perusal of this note, Lieutenant 
King seized and belted his pistols, jumped into 
the pinnace, and we were off—about a hundred 
men in all—in a jiffy. The oars were muffled 
and the profoundest silence was enforced, in the 
hope of at least nearing the enemy unobserved 
| For something more than a Jeague this appeared 
| likely to be the case, but when about that far ou 
our way, a confused tumult of voices began to 
spring up along the left bank of the river, fol- 
lowed by a dropping fire of musketry, obliging 
us to keep the centre of the channel, as it would 
have been folly to have wasted time in return- 
ing it. The tumult of discordant noises-—shout- 
ing, shrieking, musket and pistol firing, roars 
of brutal merriment and deadly defiance—grew 
louder and louder as we neared the goal. Pres- 
ently flame, at first flickering and uncertain, 
threw a lurid glare over the scene, and as we 
swept round a bend of the river, burst into a 
volume of fire, rendering every object within the 
circuit of a mile, I should say, distinctly visible 
But we had no time to note these objects mi- 
| nutely ; a well-armed brig, with boarding-nettings 
triced up, opened fire upon us, though without 
much effect. She was boarded and carried with 
| one pealing hurrah! and leaving Burbage and 
| a sufficient number of men in charge, Lieutenant 
King jumped into the boats again with the others 
and made for the left shore, which was lined 
with a crowd of variously-accoutred rascals. The 
flames I have mentioned proceeded from a huge 
canvas-covered building, which was blazing furi- 
ously ; and although happening to be in the 
hindmost boat, I discerned the figure of a man, 
erect and motionless, upon its summit—how or 
why there I could not imagine. The next mo- 
ment the wind-whirled flame and smoke hid him 
from my view, and I heard Lieutenant King’s 
stentorian voice exclaiming, “Give way, men ! 
give way, for God’s sake, the devils have en- 
trapped the captain, and are burning him alive ' 
With a will, now, hurrah!” The boats quickly 
grounded, and we sprang on shore, headed by 
the first lieutenant. The resistance, desperate 
as it was, was broken through and dispersed with 
a leap and a rush; and then a sight—the sub- 
limest, the most terrible I ever witnessed, clearly 
presented itself. Captain Horton, pale, ay, and 
calm as death, was standing bound, erect, and 
bare-headed, upon the flaming slave-house, with 
a book in his hand, what one I could easily guess 
Frantic were the efforts made to save his life— 
gratefully acknowledged by repeated wavings of 
his hand—and vain as frantic; the devouring 
flames could not be arrested, the building col- 
lapsed, fell in, and Captain Robert Horton was 
buried beneath the fiery ruin ! 

It is needless to say how amply he was avenged, 
or dwell further upon the savage and terrific con- 








test—not long a contest, properly so called, al- 
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though the ringing pistol-shot, the death-shriek, 
or the wild appeal for mercy undeserved con- 
tinued far into the night ; enough to say, in the 
words of the official report, ‘that the attack was 
entirely successful, the number of negroes re- 
leased from bondage eight hundred and seventy- 
six, and the breaking-up of the slave settlement 
complete.”’ This was quite true, but like another 


paragraph in the same report, not all the truth: | 
“ Captain Horton died as a brave man should dur- | 
ing the attack upon the armed slaver-gangs on | 


shore.” Why the exact cavse and manner of 


his heroic death were not officially set forth I | 


never rightly understood. 
He was quite dead when dragged, as speedily 
as it could be done, from under the burning 


scorched, yet his countenance had a remark- 
ably composed expression. His Bible was also 


in the possession of the family of Licutenant 
King, who with swimming eyes pointed out to 
us, a few days afterward, in the cabin of the 
Curlew, the following passage, written with a 


day, half-past 1 p.m. The Curlew’s boats are 
approaching ; thank God I shall die in my duty, 
and not in vain. Should this ever meet the eye 


of her officers, they will by that time know, that | 


a man who is afraid of offending God may not 
fear Death !” 





A GAMBLER’S END. 

HERE is truth in presentiments, though it 

is not for us mortals to explain their nature, 

as how can we explain the commonest incidents 
of our every day life? Yet as there is an un- 
earthly stillness immediately preceding the furi- 
ous rush of the hurricane, as a momentary palsy, 
frightful from its indistinctness, appears to per- 
vade nature on the eve of an earthquake, so may 
the shadow of his uplifted arm be seen athwart 
the sky ere the Avenger has dealt the blow which 
is to prostrate us in the dust. An icy chill crept 
over me, a dull foreboding of evil came upon 
me, as I walked up the steps of Hillingdon’s 
well-known residence, long before I discovered 
that the shutters were closed, and that the house 
bore that solemn mysterious air which, we can 
not tell why, is inseparable from the abode of 
death. A glance at the pale face of the servant 
who answered the door, a hasty inquiry for Cap- 
tain Hillingdon’s own man, and I staggered into 
a chair in the hall with the whole truth indeli- 
bly and unerringly impressed on my brain. It 
was needless to explain—I required no hesitating 
sympathizer to break to me, forsooth, the ghast- 
ly reality—I knew it before I was told—Hilling- 
don had shot himself that very morning! Strange 
as it may appear, it was more difficult to realize 
the truth of the awful tidings, when the old and 
faithful servant, himself bowed down and pros- 
trate with horror and consternation, stammered 
out the particulars into my ear, than in that first 
moment of consciousness, when without the aid 


of any outward voice I knew the frightful truth. | 





| served an unbroken silence. 


| a baneful influence on my poor friend. 
| portrayed as a fair, high-born looking girl, of 





There, in his own sitting-room, his hat and gloves 
on the table, the very cigar-case I had given him, 
lying ready for use—it seemed impossible—im- 
possible! Every thing betokened life and life's 
enjoyments ; the colors were scarcely dry upow 
his easel ; and those very flowers which he had 
himself disposed in their vase, with his woman. 
ly appreciation of every thing that was lovely, 
those flowers were blooming fragrant as ever, 
and could he, the master, be lying up-stairs with 
a cloth over his head, a mutilated corpse! And 
such an ending! To die by his own hand. | 
dared not pursue the train of my thoughts any 


| further, and it was almost a relief to sit and list 
}en to the poor old domestic’s broken narrativ« 
| of the events which had led to the fatal conclusior 
embers of the monster slave-tent, and much | 


we could even now scarcely bring ourselves to be 
lieve. One thing I remarked, and one thing only 


| which might lead me to suppose that a change 
found, not much injured, and is, I believe, now | 


had come over the habits of my friend. Occu 


| pying a prominent situation in his sitting-room, 
| pying a p g 


a portrait hung which ever since I had known 
him was careiully vailed by a black curtain 


| Not one of his friends had ever seen the paint- 
pencil in the inside of one of the leaves : “ Tues- | 


ing, and the supposition that it was a likeness 
of the unfortunate Austrian lady to whom in 
early life he had been attached, was sufficient to 
check all curious remarks or ill-timed allusions, 
as regarded a subject on which he himself pre- 
The curtain was 
now removed, and as I sat opposite the picture, 


| listening to the dreadful details of her lover's 
| death, I could not keep my eyes from dwelling on 


the gentle features of her who had exercised such 
She was 


some nineteen summers, but what was most strik- 
ing in the countenance was that eager, high-soul- 
ed, and yet suffering expression, which gave such 
interest to poor Hillingdon’s own features—that 
unearthly look which those who are doomed to 
an early death seem to bear on their foreheads, 
as the premonitory seal of the destroyer—a 
spirit-beauty which the spirit claims to wear 
here in consideration of its premature release, 
and this was as manifest on the lovely portrait 
of his youthful bride as I knew it to be on that 
glorious countenance which was lying up-stairs 
fixed and cold in death. 

Let me draw a vail over the scene that fol 
lowed, over the servant’s lamentations and my 
own unbearable grief. I saw him—I saw the 
well-beloved face, the admired form—and I shud- 
dered to think of the state in which I saw them 
Days elapsed ere I could bring myself to make 
the necessary arrangements which, as his inti- 
mate friend, devolved upon myself, and into the 
details of which it was loathsome to see how 
Mammon crept, even into the chamber of death 
It is sufficient to say that from the accounts of 
his servants, and the examination of his papers, 
which became necessary, I gathered clearly that 
my poor friend had been decidedly and undoubt- 
edly insane for some time previous to the fatal 
act, and this was all the consolation, since con- 
solation unquestionably it was, for the loss of 
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the brightest, truest, kindliest spirit that ever 
chafed within its tenement of clay. 

And it was Play that had brought the en- 
thusiast to his self-selected grave. Play: first 
the seductive pastime, then the invincible habit, 
lastly, the despotic infatuation, from which there 
is no escape. Deeper and deeper had Hilling- 
don been drawn into the whirlpool, and this was 
the result. A pursuit first adopted to deaden 
the stings of conscience and hush the importu- 
nate wailings of remorse, had at length become 
the one object of existence, the whole being of 
the man. Lose of course he did, and largely. 
Nor were the chances of the gaming-table suf- 
ficient to allay that craving for excitement which 
indeed too surely “‘ grows with what it feeds on.” 
Stock jobbing, railway shares, mining invest- 
ments, all and every thing that promised hazard- 
ous ventures and disproportionate returns, were 
embarked in with an eagerness too much in char- 
acter with that imaginative disposition which 
made him at once an artist, a poet, and a specu- 
lator. For a time Hillingdon’s speculations had 
met with tolerable success ; enough indeed to en- 
courage him to push his ventures up to the verge 
of all his available fortune ; and his master’s 
spirits, as the old servant described them, were 
higher than he had ever known, for I think I 
have already mentioned the singular impassive- 
ness of my friend’s outward demeanor ; but even 
during this period of temporary sunshine his 
eccentric habit was never broken through of sit- 
ting undisturbed for a portion of each day, gazing 
on that portrait, which appeared to comprise all 
he valued and loved upon earth. This was an 
unalterable rule, and day after day his cheek 
was paler and his eye more haggard after the 
communion, which he strove to think he thus 
held with his spirit-love. Then came reverses 
and failures. Those in whom he confided abused 
his trust. Shares went down to nothing. An 
enterprise in which Levanter, whom he always 
disliked, had persuaded him to join, failed utter- 
ly, and Hillingdon, as the only tangible person 
concerned, suffered severely. Whole nights spent 
dice-box in hand were not likely to restore mat- 
ters, and “the beginning of the end” became 
too apparent. All this time his outward bearing 
remained totally unchanged, the same calin de- 
meanor, the same mild voice and placid brow, 
and above all, the same sweetness of temper, 
that won him the affection of all with whom he 
came incontact. “ Late or early, good or evil,” 
said his old servant, the tears running down his 
withered cheeks, “I never had a sharp word, or 
an unkind look from my beloved master. Oh, Cap- 
tain Grand, you know what he was, I need not 

_tell you /” and an uncontrollable burst of grief 
checked the poor old man’s melancholy recital. 
At length it became obvious that his whole re- 
maining property would only suffice to clear him 
of his liabilities, and as soon as he discovered 
this to be the fact, he made no secret of his in- 
volvements. By one desperate effort he did try 
to retrieve himself. Alas! it was a gambler’s 
struggle, and he lost. With a jealousy of mili- 





tary honor, which may be appreciated though 
scarcely understood, he had made up his mind to 
stop short of a sum which would entail upon 
him the sale of his commission, and he seemed 
to have determined that, come what might, he 
would at least die with “ harness on his back.” 
A like reserve was made for leaving hand- 
some legacies to a few old servants and de- 
pendents, after which his whole remaining prop- 
erty was devoted to clearing himself of his lia- 
bilities. Thus much I learned from his servant 
and the lawyers with whom he had been con- 
cerned. The rest of his history, alas! com- 
prising but a few days, I gathered from the 
papers which he left in his desk, addressed to 
myself, and accompanied by a few trifling me- 
morials of his affection and esteem. What his 
original intentions were I am unable to declare, 
but it appears probable, that looking upon the 
loss of his personal possessions with an indif- 
ference peculiar to himself, he had shaped the 
idea of following out the service as a profession, 
and winning eventual distinction and independ- 
ence in a military career. Of advice he seems 
to have had plenty, and beloved as he was, he 
might, contrary to the usual practice in such 
offers, have had assistance nearly in the same 
proportion, but it was one of his peculiarities to 
be indebted to no man, and his was a spirit to 
chafe above all at the well-meant counsels of a 
worldly and calculating friend. But the philos- 
ophy which could smile calmly at the ruin of a 
worldly fortune should not have been accompa- 
nied by the sensitive and imaginative tempera- 
ment that firmly believed in its power of hold- 
ing converse with beings of another sphere ; 
and the excitement of poor Hillingdon’s later 
career had, in breaking his health and shatter- 
ing his nerves, sapped the foundations of that 
mysterious barrier which separates the shores 
of reason from the illimitable ocean of insanity 
Step by step, as I read on, I traced the down- 
fall of my poor friend’s reason ; step by step I 
beheld the catastrophe approaching, of which I 
knew too well the terrible result. For years he 
had believed in the actual apparition of his Aus- 
trian love; twice, as he often assured me, he 
had seen her distinctly in the flesh, and the con- 
viction was indelibiy impressed upon his mind 
that a third appearance would be immediately 
followed by his own decease. With the pecu- 
liar reasoning of insanity, this belief appeared 
now to have assumed the shape of a stringent 
obligation, a point of honor, and, as he himself 
expressed it, “he should be bound to follow 
when she beckoned him away.” Once more the 
phantom stood by his side, and from that mo- 
ment the curtain was withdrawn from the fatal 
portrait, Twelve hours afterward he had ceased 
to exist; and the beauteous form, the gallant, 
chivalrous spirit, the kindly loving heart, were 
as though they had never been. 
We buried him in hallowed ground. Grateful 
at least for this. The sun shone, the streets look- 
ed gay and crowded. Business knit the brows, 
or pleasure brightened the cheeks of the heed- 
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less passengers as they moved to and fro upon 
their amusements or their occupations. Did that 
death stroke upon the minute bell thrill to the 
heart of one child of Mammon! did that mourn- 
ful procession, as ever and anon it stopped, and 
wound on again in mysterious gravity, speak its 
solemn warning to one individual in that busy 
throng’? ‘“ Weare bearing one of yourselves to 
his real home. Yesterday was he such as ye 
are, to-morrow shall ye be like him. His place 
shall be your place, and where he is going ye 
shall go.” I fear me not. We have indeed 
authority to believe, that where all else hath 
failed, not even the voice of one from the dead 
shall prevail. 

We buried him. Shall I ever forget the dull, 
dead sound of the damp earth, as it smote upon 
his coffin? ‘‘ Ashes to ashes—dust to dust!” 
Was this the end ofall? My friend! my brother! 

As I turned from the church-yard they were 
bearing in another funeral—so soon! I felt 
that he was already forgotten. What mattered 
it to me? I was alone in the world ! 





DOWN IN A SILVER MINE. 

HE sojeurner in Leipsic, while strolling 
through its quaint old streets and spacious 
market-place, will be attracted, among other pe- 
culiarities of national costume, by one, which, 
while startling and showy, is still attractive and 
picturesque. The wearer is most probably a 
young man of small figure and of pallid appear- 
ance. He is dressed in a short jacket, which is 
black, and is enriched with black velvet. The 
nether garments are also black. His head is 
covered with a black brimless hat, and a small 
semi-circular apron of dark cloth is tied, thot 
before, but behind. This is one of the Berg- 
leute, mountain people; he comes from the 
Freiberg silver district, and is attired in the full 
dress of a miner. 

Doubtless, these somewhat theatrically attired 
mountaineers hold a superior position to the dig- 
gers and blasters of the earth. The dress is, 
perhaps, more properly that worn in the mount- 
ains, than that of the miners themselves. Still, 
even their habiliments, as I afterward learned, 
are but a working-day copy of this more costly 
model ; and the semi-circular apron tied on be- 
hind, is more especially an indispensable portion 
of the working dress of the laboring miner 

From Leipsic, the mines are distant about 
seventy English miles. We—who are a happy 
party of foot-wanderers bound for Vienna—spend 
three careless days upon the road. Through 
pretty woods and cultivated lands; beside rug- 
ged, road-side dells, we trudge along. We halt 
in quiet villages, snug and neat even in their 
poverty ; or wend our way, in the midst of sun- 
shine, through endless vistas of fruit-laden woods, 
the public road being one rich orchard of red- 
dotted cherry-trees: purchasable for a mere 
fraction, but not to be feloniously abstracted. 
Through Altenburg, Zwickau, Oederon, and 
Chemnitz; up steep hill paths, and by the side 
of unpronounceable villages, until, on the morn- 





ing of the fourth day, we straggle into Frei- 
berg. 

Freiberg holds up its head very high. Thx 
Mining Academy stands one thousand two hun 
dred and thirty-one feet above the sea, althoug} 
this is by no means the greatest altitude in the 
long range of mountains which form a huge 
boundary line between the kingdoms of Saxony 
and Bohemia. The general name for the whole 
district is the Erzgebirg-Kreis—the circle of ore 
mountains—and truly they form one vast store 
of silver, tin, lead, iron, coal, copper, and cobalt 
ores ; besides a host of chemical compounds and 
other riches. The indefatigable Saxons have 
worked and burrowed in them for more than 
seven hundred years. 

We proceed to the Royal Saxon Mining Of- 
fice, and request permission to descend into the 
“bowels of the land.” This is accorded us with- 
out difficulty, and we receive a beautiful speci- 
men of German text, in the shape of a litho- 
graphed Fahrschein, or permission to descend 
into Abraham’s Shaft and Himmelfahrt, and to 
inspect all the works and appliances thereunto 
belonging. This Fahrschein especially informs 
us, that no person, unless of the Minerstand 
(fraternity of miners), can be permitted to de- 
scend into the Zechen or pits, who is not eight- 
een years old; nor can more than two persons 
be intrusted to the care of one guide. We cheer- 
fully pay on demand the sum of twelve silver 
groschens each (about one shilling), for the pur- 
pose—as we are informed in a note at the bottom 
of the Fahrschein—of meeting the exigencies of 
the Miners’ Pension and Relief Fund. 

The mine we are about to inspect, which bears 
the general title of Himmelsfiirst—Prince of 
Heaven—is situated near to the village of Brand 
How fond these old miners were of Biblical de- 
signations! and what an earnest spirit of relig- 
ion glowed within them! There is another 
mine in the vicinity, at Voightberg, called the 
Old Hope of God; but we must recollect that 
Freiberg was one of the strongholds of early 
Protestantism, and that the first and sternest of 
the reformers clustered about its mountains. 
They have a cold, desolate look ; and we think 
of the gardens we have left at their bases, and 
of thé forests of fir-trees which wave upon some 
of the loftier pinnacles of these same Erzgebirge. 
Nor are the few men we meet of more promising 
appearance : not dwarfed nor stunted, but natur- 
ally diminutive, with sallow skins and oppressed 
demeanor. How different are the firm, lithe, 
sun-tanned mountaineers, who breathe the free 
air on the summits of their hills! 

We are near the entrance of the mine; and, 
entering the neat, wooden office of the Schacht- 
meister, or mine-controller, we produce our cre- 
dentials. Having signed our names in a huge 
book (in which we decipher more than one En- 
glish name), we are passed to the care of an in- 
telligent-looking guide; who, although still in 
early manhood, is of the same small and delicate 
growth observable in the miners generally. 

Our guide, providing himself with small lan 
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terns and an ominous-looking bundle, leads the | to the instant when we take it off. These ha- 


way out of the Schachtmeister’s office to another 
portion of the same building. Here are heaps | 


biliments, being drawn over our ordinary cloth- 
ing, do not facilitate our motions, or help to keep 


of dark gray macadamized stones ;—silver and | us in so cool a state as might be desirable 


lead ores just raised from the pit; over whose | 


Over the edge of the square box, and down a 


very mouth we are unknowingly standing. The | stone staircase cut through the solid granite. 


windlass is in the centre of the chasm ; and it is | we follow our guide. 


We pause on the first few 


by means of this windlass that the metalliferous | steps, and are just able to distinguish the huge. 
substance is raised to the surface in square wood- broad water-wheel, slowly revolving in its stony 


en boxes. 


Here the dressing of the ores com-| chamber: its spokes, like giant arms, sweep 


mences ; boys cluster in all directions, under the | through the wet darkness with scarcely a sound, 


wooden shed, and in other sheds beyond that. 
Here the ores are picked and sorted, washed and 
sieved, and, we believe, crushed or pulverized, 
according to the amount of metal contained in 
them, till they are in a fit state for the smelting 
furnace. We are not admitted to a minute in- 
spection of these processes ; but, under the di- 
rection of our guide, turn toward the mouth of 
the pit which we are to descend. Ere we leave 
the shed, we pick out a small block of ore as a 
memorial of the visit, and are astonished at its 
weight; bright yellow, anc dull lead-colored 
crystals gleam over its surface; and a portion 
of the gneiss, from which it has been broken, 
still adheres to it. 

We follow our guide across a dusty space 
toward a wooden building with a conical roof; 
and, as we approach it, we become conscious of 
rather than hear, the sweet, melancholy sound 
of a bell, which, at minute intervals, tones 
dreamily threugh the air. Whence comes that 
sad sound! In the centre of the shed is a square 
box, open at the top; and immediately over hangs 


the small bell: thence comes the silvery voice. 

“For what purpose is this bell?” we inquire 
of our guide. 

“Tt is the bell of safety.” 

“ Does it sound a warning ?” 

“No, the reverse ; its silence gives the warn- 
ing. The bell is acted upon by a large water- 


wheel, immediately below the surface. By 
means of this wheel, and others at greater depths, 
the whole drainage of this mine is effected. If, 
by any means, these water-wheels should cease 
to act, the bell would cease to sound, and the 
miners would hasten to the day, for no man 
could tell how soon his working might be flood- 
ed.”’ 

“And can it be heard throughout the mine?” 

“Through this portion of it. Probably the 
water acts as a conductor of the sound; but 
the miners listen earnestly for its minute toll- 
ing.” 

Toll on, thou messenger of comfort! May 
thy voice ever tell of safety to the haggard toiler, 
deep in the earth ! 

Our guide now directs us to attire ourselves 
in the garments disgorged from the portentous- 
looking bundle. They consist of a pair of black 
calico trowsers, a dark, lapelled coat, a leathern 
semi-circular apron, buckled on behind—the 
strap of which serves to hook a small lantern on 
in front—and a terrible brimless felt hat, which 
we feel to be a curse the moment we put it on, 
and which we never cease to anathematize, up 





but a low dripping and gurgling of water. That 
terrible staircase! dark and steep and slimy! 
Water drips from its roof and oozes from its 
walls. It is so low, that instead of bending for- 
ward as the body naturally does when in the act 
of descent, we are compelled to throw our heads 
back at the risk of dislocating our necks, in or- 
der that the detestable hat may not be driver 
over our eyes by coming in contact with the 
roof. Down, down the slippery steps; feeling 
our way along slimy walls; through the dense 
gloom, and heavy, moist air! The way seems 
to wave and bend we scarcely know how ; some- 
times we traverse level galleries, but they only 
lead us again to the steep, clammy steps, cut 
through the tough rock, always at the same 
acute angle. Down, down, six hundred feet! 
and our guide whispers to us to be careful how 
we go, for we are in a dangerous piace ; he has 
brought us to this portion of the mine to show 
us how the water accumulates when undisturbed. 

The vein of ore has, in this part, ceased to 
yield a profit for the necessary labor, and the 
works have been abandoned. We creep breath- 
lessly down until our guide bids us halt; and, 
holding out his lantern at arm’s length, but half 
reveals, in the pitchy darkness, a low-roofed 
cavern, floored by an inky lake of still dead wa- 
ter; in which we see the light of the lantern 
reflected as in a mirror. It is fearful to look on 
—so black and motionless: a sluggish pool, 
thick and treacherous, which seemingly would 
engulf us, without so much as a wave or a bub- 
ble; and we are within a foot of its surface! 
We draw involuntarily back, and creep up the 
steep stair to the first levél above us. 

Along a narrow gallery we proceed for a short 
space, and then down again ; still down the in- 
terminable steps, till our knees crack with the 
ever uniform motion, and the hot perspiration 
streams from every pore. The air is so thick 
and heavy, that we occasionally draw breath 
with a half gasp; and still we descend, till we 
hear the muffled ring of steel, tink, tink, tink, 
immediately near us, and are suddenly arrested 
in our downward course by the level ground. 

We are in a narrow gallery, considerably lof- 
tier than any we have yet seen ; for we can walk 
about in it without stooping. At the further 
end are two miners, just distinguishable by the 
tiny glow of their lanterns. From these proceea 
the ring of steel—the muffled tinkling in the 
thick air we had heard—and we see that they 
are preparing for a“ blast.” With a long steel 
rod, or chisel, they are driving a way into the 
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hard rock (geologists say there is little else in 
the Erzgebirge than the primitive gneiss and 
granite), and thus prepare a deep narrow cham- 
ber, within which a charge of gunpowder is 
placed and exploded. The hard material is rent 
into a thousand pieces, bringing with it the ore 
so indefatigably sought. 

With every limb strained and distorted, the 
miners pursue their cramping labors, groveling 
on the earth. The drilling or boring they are 
engaged in is a slow process, and the choice of 
a spot, so that the explosion may loosen as 
much of the lode and as little of the rock as pos- 
sible, is of considerable importance. They cease 
their labors as we enter, and turn to look at 
us. The curse of wealth-digging is upon them. 
They, in their stained and disordered costume, 
seated on the ground on their semi-circular 
leathern aprons (for that is the obvious use of 
this portion of the dress, in those moist regions) ; 
we, in our borrowed garments and brimless 
beavers, with flushed features and dripping hair. 
The miners do not wear the abominable hats, at 
least ‘‘ beneath the day,” that is, in the mines. 

“Ts this the bottom of the mine?” we inquire 
anxiously. 

The guide smiles grimly as he answers, “ We 
are little more than half-way to the bottom ; but 
we can descend no deeper in this direction.” 

Heaven knows we have no desire! 

“This is the first working,” he continues. 
“The rest of the mine is much the same as you 
have already seen. We have no other means of 
reaching the workings than by the stone stair- 
cases you have partly descended.” 

“What are the miners’ hours of work!” 

“ Fight hours a day for‘five days in the week 
at this depth,” is the answer. “In the deeper 
workings the hours are fewer.” 

“What is the extent of the mine?” we de- 
mand. 

“T can not tell. There is no miner living 
who has traversed them all. The greater por- 
tion is out of work, and spreads for miles under- 
ground.” 

“ And the depth ?” 

“About two hundred fathoms—twelve hun- 
dred feet—the sea level. The ‘Old Hope of God’ 
is sixty feet below the level of the sea.” 

“ Are there many mines like this ?” 

“There are about two hundred mines in all, 
with five hundred and forty pits : in all the mines 
together there are some four thousand eight 
hundred hands, men and boys. This mine oc- 
cupies nine hundred of them.” 

“And your pay?” 

“ One dollar a week is good wage with us.” 

One dollar is about three shillings of English 
money! This seems small pay, even in cheap 
Saxony. 

“‘ But,” we pursue our inquiries, “ you have 
no short time, and are pensioned !—at least, so 
says our Fahrschein.” 

‘** Weare paid our wages during sickness, and 
are never out of work. When we can no longer 
use the pick, nor climb these staircases, we can 
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retire upon our pension of eight silver groschens 
a week.” 

Tenpence! Magnificent independence! This 
is digging for silver with a vengeance. 

But we are faint with fatigue ; and, bidding 
adieu to the two miners, we gladly agree to our 
guide’s suggestion of ascending to the happy 
daylight. Our way is still the same ; although 
we mount by another shaft, most appropriately 
named Himmelfahrt—the path of heaven; but 
we clamber up the same steep steps; feel our 
way along the same slimy walls, and occasion- 
ally drive our hats over our eyes against the 
same low, dripping roof. With scarcely a dry 
thread about us; our hair matted and dripping ; 
beads of perspiration streaming down our faces, 
we reach the top at last ; and thank heaven, that 
after two hours’ absence deep down among those 
terrible “diggings,” we are permitted once more 
to feel the bracing air, and to look upon the glo- 
rious light of day. 

Our labors, however, are not over. Distant 
rather more than an English mile from Himmels- 
first, are the extensive amalgamation works, the 
smelting furnaces, and refining ovens. Pain- 
fully fatigued as we are, we can not resist the 
temptation of paying them a brief visit. The 
road is dusty and desolate ; nor are the works 
themselves either striking or attractive. An ir- 
regular mass of sheds, brick buildings, and tall 
chimneys, present themselves. As we approach 
them we come upon a “ sludge hole ;”—the bed 
of a stream running from the dredging and jig- 
ging works ; where, by the agency of water, the 
ore is relieved of its earthy and other waste mat- 
ter, and the stream of water—allowed to run off 
in separate channels—deposits, as it flows, the 
smaller particles washed away in the process 
These are allcarefully collected, and the veriest 
atom of silver or lead extracted. It is only the 
coarser ores that undergo this process : the rich- 
er deposits being pulverized and smelted, with 
white or charred wood and fluxes, without the 
application of water, and refined by amalgama- 
tion with quicksilver. The two metals are after- 
ward separated by distilling off the latter. 

Here are heaps of scoria—stacks of pig-lead, 
wood, coke, limestone, and waste earth, every 
thing indeed but silver; although we are em- 
phatically in a silver mining district, silver is by 
no means the material which presents itself in 
the greatest bulk. Having placed ourselves un- 
der the direction of one of the workmen, we are 
led into some newly built brick buildings, where 
force-pumps and other water appliances, erected 
at great cost by the Saxon government, are 
gratefully pointed out to us. These water-works 
are equally applicable to the extinction of fire, 
as to the preparation of ores. 

Into what an incomprehensible maze of words 
should we be betrayed, were we to attempt a 
description of the multifarious operations for the 
extraction and refining of metals! Every de- 
scription of ore, or metalliferous deposit, requires 
a different treatment : each suggested and verified 
by laborious experience, and vigilant attention 
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In some cases the pure silver is separated by me- 
chanical means ; in others the ore is roasted, in 
order to throw off the sulphur, arsenic, and other 
volatile matters, which are separately collect- 
ed, and form no inconsiderable portion of the 
valuable produce of the mine. These roastings 
again are smelted with a variety of fluxes, and in 
different states of purification; until they are 
ready for refining. 

Here are roasting furnaces, dull and black ; 
huge brick tubes with swollen ends; others built 
in, and ready for ignition. Every where we see 
pigs of lead, sometimes lying about in reckless 
confusion, at others, neatly packed in square 
stacks. Now they bring us to a huge circular 
oven, with at least half-a-dozen firmly closed 
iron doors, and as many glowing caves; and a 
swarthy man, armed with an iron rake, swinging 
open one of the iron doors with a ring and a 
clatter, we look in upon a small lake of molten 
silver, fuming, and steaming, and bubbling. The 
iron rake is thrust in, and scrapes off the crumb- 
ling crust—the oxide of lead, which has formed 
upon its surface. The silver fumes-and flashes, 
and a white vapor swims in the air. The swar- 
thy man swings the iron door to with a clang, 
takes us by the arm, and bids us look through 
into a dark cavity, and watch the white drops 
which fall at intervals like tiny stars from above. 
This is the quicksilver evaporated from the heat- 
ed silver in the furnace, which passes through 
the chimney into a kind of still, and is restored 
to its original condition. 

And what is the result of all this skill and 
labor? We find that the average produce of the 
Saxon mines is from three to four ounces ot sil- 
ver to the hundred pounds’ weight of ore; and 
that the mines about Freiberg yield annually 
nearly four hundred and fifty thousand ounces of 
silver. We find further that the total mines of 
the Erzgebirg-Kreis—“ circle of ore mountains” 
—of which those of Freiberg form a portion, 
produce a total of seven hundred and twenty 
thousand ounces of silver every year; besides 
from four hundred to five hundred tons of lead, 
one hundred and forty tons of tin, about thirty 
tons of copper, from three thousand five hundred 
to four thousand tons of iron, and six hundred 
tons of cobalt. They are rich also in arsenic, 
brimstone, and vitriol, and contain, in no incon- 
siderable quantities, quicksilver, antimony, cal- 
amites, bismuth, and manganese. Even precious 
stones are not wanting ; garnets, topazes, tour- 
malines, amethysts, beryls, jaspers, and chalce- 
donies having been found. 

A shrewd old workman tells us with a proud 
satisfaction, that when Napoleon’s power was 
crushed, and Saxony had to pay the penalty of her 
adhesion to the French conqueror, in the shape 
of various parings and loppings of her already 
narrow territories—that Prussia gloated with 
greedy eyes, and half stretched out an eager 
hand to grasp the Erzgebirge, and their mineral 
riches. “ Aber,” exclaims he, with a chuckle, 
“die sind noch Sdchsische, Gott sey Dank !”— 
“ But they are still Saxon, thanks be to God!” 





All things considered (the Australian diggings 
included), we came to the conclusion, from our 
small experience of Saxon mines, that there are 
more profitable, and even more agreeable occu- 
pations in the world than mining—pleasanter 
ways, in short, of getting a living than digging 
for silver in Saxony, or even for gold in Aus- 
tralia. 
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COUNTRY town is not a very hopeful 

arena for the exercise of the portrait-paint- 
er’s art. Supposing an artist to acquire a local 
celebrity in such a region, he may paint the faces 
of one generation, and then, haply finding a 
casual job once a year or so, may sit down and 
count the hours till another generation rises up 
and supplies him with a second run of work. In 
a measure, the portrait-painter must be a rolling- 
stone, or he will gather no moss. So thought 
Mr. Conrad Merlus, as he packed up his prop- 
erty, and prepared to take himself off from the 
town of C , in Wiltshire, to seek fresh fields 
and pastures new, where the sun might be dis- 
posed to shine upon portrait-painting, and where 
he might manage to make hay the while. Conrad 
was a native of C In that congenial spot he 
had first pursued the study of his art, cheered by 
the praises of the good folks around him, and sup- 
ported by their demands upon his talents. While, 
in a certain fashion, he had kept the spirit of art 
alive in the place, the spirit of art, in return, had 
kept him alive. But nowall the work was done 
for a long time to come ; every family had its 
great portraits, and would want him no more yet 
awhile ; and Conrad saw, that if he could not 
turn his hand to something else, and in place 
of pencils and brushes, work with last, spade, 
needle or quill, make shoes, coats, till the ground, 
or cast up accounts, he should shortly be hardly 
put to it to keep himself going. He had made 
and saved a pretty tolerable little purse during 
his short season of patronage, and determined 
to turn that to account in seeking, in other 
places, a continuation of commissions. His fa- 
ther and mother were both dead, and, so far as he 
knew, he had no near relative alive. Therefore, 
there were no ties, save those of association, to 
bind him to his native place—“ No ties,” sighed 
Conrad, “‘ no ties at all.” 

It was Monday evening, and the next day, 
Tuesday, was to behold his departure. His rent 
was paid, his traps were all packed up in readi- 
ness, and he had nothing to think about, saving 
whither he should proceed. He walked out, for 
the last time, into the little garden behind the 
modest house in which he had dwelt, pensive and 
somewhat friste ; for one can not, without sor- 
rowful emotions of some sort, leave, perhaps for 
ever, a spot in which the stream of lif. has flow- 
ed peacefully and pleasantly for many years, and 
where many little enjoyments, successes, and 
triumphs have been experienced. Even a Crusoe 
can not depart from his desolate island without 
a pang, although he goes, after years of misera- 
ble solitude, to rejoin the human family. It was 
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the month of August, and the glory of the sum- 
mer was becoming mellowed and softened. The 
nights were gradually growing longer and the 
days shorter, the reapers were in the harvest- 
fields, the woods and groves were beginning to 
show the autumn tint, the sun sank behind the 
hills earlier and earlier day by day, and the broad 
harvest-moon reigned throughout the sweet and 
fragrant nights. Conrad felt the influence of 
the season, and though he had for some time, 
contemplated his departure from his home with 
all the cheerfulness which the spirit of adven- 
ture imparts to young men, he now, as the time 
arrived, felt inclined to weep over the separation. 
He was indulging in reveries of a mournful com- 
plexion, when he observed his landlady leave the 
house, and, entering the garden, bustle toward 
him in a great hurry. Assured by the manner 
of the worthy old lady that he was wanted, and 
urgently, by some one or other, he rose from 
the rustic seat on which he had been sitting, and 
went to meet her. A gentleman had called to 
see him, in a phaeton, and was waiting in the 
parlor in a state of impatience and excitement 
which Mrs. Farrel had never seen the like of. 
Wondering who the visitor could be, Conrad 
hastened into the parlor. He found there an 
elderly individual of gentlemanly appearance, 
who was walking to and fro restlessly, and whose 
countenance and demeanor bore affecting evi- 
dences of agitation and sorrow. He approach- 
ed Conrad quickly. 

“ You are a portrait-painter, Mr. Merlus ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“The only one, I believe, in this neighbor- 
hood ?”” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am anxious,” continued the gentleman, 
speaking in a low tone, and with a tremulous 
earnestness that rendered his speech peculiarly 
emphatic—‘‘ I am anxious to have painted the 
portrait of one who is—who was—very dear to 
me, immediately—immediately, for a few hours 
may make such a performance impossible. May 
I beg that you will submit to some sacrifice of 
convenience—that you will be good enough to 
set aside your arrangements for a day or two to 
execute this work? Do so, and you shall find 
that you have lost nothing.” 

“Without entertaining any consideration of 

that sort, sir,” answered Conrad, deeply touched 
by the manner of his visitor, which betokened 
recent and heavy affliction, ‘My best abilities, 
such as they are, are immediately at your serv- 
ice.” 
“Many thanks,” answered the gentleman, 
pressing hishand warmly. ‘‘ Had you declined 
I know not what I should have done ; for there 
is no other of the profession in this neighborhood, 
and there is no time to seek further. Come; for 
Heaven's sake, let us hasten !” 

Conrad immediately gave the necessary inti- 
mation to his landlady; his easel, pallet, and 
painting-box were quickly placed in the phae- 
ton; the gentleman and himself took their 
places inside ; and the coachman drove off at 








as great a pace as a pair of good horses could 
command. 

Twilight was deepening into dusk when, afte; 
a silent and rapid ride of some ten miles, the 
phaeton stopped before the gates of a park-like 
demesne. The coachman shouted; when a lad, 
who appeared to have been waiting near the 
spot, ran and opened the gates, and they re- 
sumed their way through a beautiful drive—the 
carefully-kept sward, the venerable trees, and the 
light and elegant ha-ha’s on either side, testifying 
that they were within the boundaries of an estate 
of some pretensions. Half a mile brought them 
to the portal of a sombre and venerable mansion, 
which rose up darkly and majestically in front 
of an extensive plantation of forest-like appear- 
ance. Facing it was a large, level lawn, having 
in the centre the pedestal and sun-dial so fre- 
quently found in such situations. 

A footman in livery came forth, and taking 
Conrad’s easel and apparatus, carried them into 
the house. The young artist, who had always 
lived and moved among humble people, was sur- 
prised and abashed to find himself suddenly 
brought into contact with wealth and its accom- 
paniments, and began to fear that more might 
be expected of him than he would be able to ac- 
complish. The occasion must be urgent indeed, 
thought he, nervously, which should induce 
wealthy people to have recourse to him—a poor, 
self-taught, obscure artist—merely because he 
happened to be the nearest at hand. However, 
to draw back was impossible; and although grief 
is always repellent, there was still an amount of 
kindness and consideration in the demeanor of 
his new employer that reassured him. Besides, 
he knew that, let his painting be as crude and 
amateur-like as any one might please to con- 
sider it, he had still the undoubted talent of being 
able to catch a likeness—indeed his ability to do 
this had never once failed him. This reflection 
gave him some consolation, and he resolved to 
undertake courageously whatever was required 
of him, and do his best. 

When they had entered the house, the door 
was softly closed, and the gentleman, whose 
name we may here mention was Harrenburn, 
conducted Conrad across the hall, and up-stairs 
to an apartment on the second story, having a 
southern aspect. The proportions of the house 
were noble. The wide entrance-hall was boldly 
tesselated with white and black marble; the 
staircase was large enough for a procession of 
giants ; the broad oaken stairs were partly cov- 
ered with a thick, rich carpet ; fine pictures, in 
handsome frames, decorated the walls; and 
whenever they happened in their ascent,to pass 
an opened door, Conrad could see that the room 
within was superbly furnished. To the poor 
painter, these evidences of opulence and taste 
seemed to have something of the fabulous about 
them. The house was good enough for a mon- 
arch ; and to find a private gentleman of neither 
rank nor title living in such splendor, was what 
he should never have expected. Mr. Harrenburn 
placed his finger on his lips, as he opened the 
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door of the chamber already indicated ; Conrad | these be ready for the grave? It seemed so much 
followed him in with stealthy steps and sup- | like sleep, and so little like death, that Conrad, 
pressed breath. The room was closely curtain- | who had never looked upon the dead before, was 
ed, and a couple of night-lights shed their feeble | amazed. When he saw the eyes, however, visi- 
and uncertain rays upon the objects within it. | ble betwixt the partly-opened lids, his skepticism 
Che height of the apartment, and the absorbing | vanished. The cold, glazed, fixed unmeaning- 
complexion of the dark oaken wainscot, here | ness of them chilled and frightened him—they 
and there concealed by falls of tapestry, served to | did really speak of the tomb. 

render such an illumination extremely inefficient. Wire My daughter,” said Mr. Harrenburn, to 
But Conrad knew that this must be the chamber | whose tone the effort of self-command now com- 
of death, even before he was able to distinguish | municated a grave and cold severity. ‘ She died 
‘hat an apparently light and youthful figure lay | at four this afternoon, after a very short illness 
stretched upon the bed—-still, motionless, im- | —only in her twentieth year. I wish to have her 
passive, as death alone can be. Two women, | represented exactly as she lies now. From the 
dressed in dark habiliments—lately nurses of the | window there, in the daytime, a strong light is 
sick, now watchers over the dead—rose from | thrown upon this spot; so that I do not think it 
their seats, and retired silently to a distant cor- | will be needful to make any new disposition 
ner of the room as Mr. Harrenburn and Conrad | either of the bed or its poor burden. Your easel 
entered. Where does the poor heart suffer as | and other matters shall be brought here during 
it does in the chamber of the dead, where lies | the night. I will rouse you at five in the morn- 
as in this instance, the corpse of a beloved! ing, and you will then, if you please, use your 
daughter? A hundred objects, little thought of | utmost expedition.” 

heretofore, present themselves, and by associa- | Conrad promised to do all he could to accom- 
tion with the lost one, assume a power over the | plish the desire of the afflicted parent, and after 
survivor. The casual objects of everyday life | the latter had approached the bed, leaned over it, 
rise up and seize a place in the fancy and mem- | and kissed the cold lips of his child, they left the 
ory, and become invested with deep, passionate | room to the dead and its silent watchers. 
interest, as relics of the departed. There is the After a solemn and memorable evening, Con- 
dress which lately so well became her ; there the | rad was shown to his bedroom, and there dreamed 
little shoes in which she stepped so lightly and | through the livelong night—now, that he was 
gracefully ; there the book which she was read- | riding at frightful speed through woods and wilds 
ing only yesterday, the satin ribbon still between | with Mr. Harrenburn, hurrying with breathless 
the pages at which she had arrived when she | haste to avert some catastrophe that was about 
laid it down forever; there the cup from which | to happen somewhere to some one ; now, that he 
she drank but a few hours back ; there the toilet, | was intently painting a picture of the corpse of 
with all its little knick-knacks, and the glass | a beautiful young lady—terribly oppressed by 
which so often mirrored her sweet face. nervousness, and a fretful sense of incapacity 

Thus Conrad instinctively interpreted the | most injurious to the success of his labors—when 

glances which Mr. Harrenburn directed at the | suddenly, O horror! he beheld the body move, 
objects around him. The bereaved father stand- | then rise, in a frightful and unnatural manner, 
ing motionless, regarded one thing and then | stark upright, and with opened lips, but rigidly- 
another with a sort of absent attention, which, | clenched teeth, utter shriek upon shriek as it 
under other circumstances, would have appeared | waved its white arms, and tore its streaming hair ; 
like imbecility or loss of self-command, but now | then that his landlady, Mrs. Farrell, came up to 
was full of a deeply-touching significance, which | him, as he crouched weeping and trembling by, 
roused the sympathies of the young painter more | and bade him be comforted, for that they who 
powerfully than the finest eloquence could have | were accustomed to watch by the dead often 
done. He seemed at first to shun the bed, as if | beheld such scenes ; then that Mr. Harrenburn 
the object lying there were too powerful a source | suddenly entered the room, and sternly reproach- 
of grief to bear—seemed to be anxious to dis- | ed him for not proceeding with his work, when, 
cover in some minor souvenirs of sorrow a pre- | on looking toward the bed, they perceived that 
paratory step, which should enable him to ap-| the corpse was gone, and was nowhere to be 
proach with seemly and rational composure the | seen, upon which Mr. Harrenburn, with a wild 
mute wreck of his beloved child—the cast-shell | cry, laid hands upon him, as if to slay him on 
of the spirit which had been the pride and joy, | the spot. 
the hope and comfort of his life. But presently | ‘ You do not sleep well.”” A hand was gently 
he succeeded in mastering this sensibility, and | laid upon his shoulder; a kind voice sounded in 
approaching the bed, motioned Conrad to follow | his ear: he opened his eyes; Mr. Harrenburn 
him. He gently drew aside the curtain which | was standing at his bedside. “ You have not 
had concealed the face of the figure that was ly- | slept well, I regret to find. I have knocked at 
ing there. Conrad started. Could that be death? | your door several times, but, receiving no reply, 
That hair, so freshly black and glossy; those | ventured to enter. I have relieved you from an 
slightly-parted lips, on which the light of fancy | unpleasant dream, I think.” 

still seemed to play ; the teeth within, so white; Conrad, somewhat embarrassed by the com- 
and healthy looking ; the small, well-shapen hand | bined influence of the nightmare, and being 
and arm, so listlessly laid along the pillow ; could | awakened suddenly by a stranger in a strange 
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place, informed his host that he always dreamed 
unpleasantly when he slept too long, and was 
sorry that he had given so much trouble. 

“Tt is some minutes past five o’clock,” said 
Mr. Harrenburn. “Tea and coffee will be 
waiting for you by the time you are dressed : 
doubtless, breakfast will restore you, and put 
you in order for your work ; for really you have 
been dreaming in a manner which appeared very 
painful, whatever the experience might have 
been.” 

Conrad rose, dressed, breakfasted, and did un- 


doubtedly feel much more comfortable and light- | 


hearted than during the night. He was shortly 


conducted to the chamber in which he had re- | 


ceived so many powerful impressions on the 
preceding evening, and forthwith commenced 
the task he had engaged to perform. Conrad 
was by no means a young man of a romantic or 


that his present occupation should produce a 
deep effect upon his mind. The form and feat- 
ures he was now endeavoring to portray were 


certainly the most beautiful he had as yet ex- | 


ercised his art upon—indeed, without exception, 
the most beautiful he had ever beheld. The 
melancholy spectacle of youth cut off in the first 
glow of life's brightest season, and when sur- 
rounded by every thing that wealth and educa- 
tion can contribute toward rendering existence 
brilliant and delightful, can never fail to excite 
deep and solemn emotion.. As the artist labored 


to give a faithful representation of the sweetly | 


serene face, the raven hair, the marble fore- | 
head, the delicately arched brow, the exquisitely | 
formed nose and mouth, and thought how well | 


such noble beauty seemed to suit one who was 
fit to die—a pure, spotless, bright being—he 
had more than once to pause in his work while 
he wiped the tears from his eyes. Few expe- 
riences chasten the heart so powerfully as the 
sight of the early dead ; those who live among 
us a short while, happy and good, loving and 
beloved, and then are suddenly taken away, ere 
the rough journey of life is well begun, leaving 
us to travel on through the perilous and difficult 


now, save the remembrance of beauty and 
purity departed. How potent is that remem- 
brance against the assaults of evil thoughts ! 
How impressive the thought of virtue in the 
shroud ! 

With one or two necessary intervals, Conrad 
worked throughout the day, and until the de- 
clining light warned him to desist. The next 
morning he resumed his pellet, and in about four 
or five hours brought his task to a conclusion, 
taking, in addition to the painting he was com- 
missioned to make, a small crayon sketch for 
himself. It was his wish to preserve some me- 
mento of what he regarded as the most remark- 
able of his experiences, and likewise to possess 


a“ counterfeit presentnient” of a face the beauty | 
of which he had never scen equaled. Mr. Har- | 





| tion, and was regarded as a chef-d’ewvre. 
| auspiciously wooed, Fortune opened her arms, 
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mnburn expressed himself highly gratified by 
the manner in which Conrad had acquitted him- 
self—br only saw the painting, of course—and 
taking him into his study, bade him persevere in 
his art, and paid him fifty guineas ; a sum which 
almost bereft the young man of his senses, jt 
seemed so vast and came so unexpectedly, after 


| all his misgivings, especially in the presence of 


one who, to judge from the taste he had exhib- 
ited in his collection, must be no ordinary con- 
noisseur. ; 

It is difficult to describe the remarkable jn. 
fluence which this adventure exercised upon the 
young artist. His susceptible mind received an 
impression from this single association with a 
scene of death on the one hand, and an appreci 
ating patron on the other, which affected the 
whole of his future life. He returned to C 


| bade adieu to his landlady and friends, and, 
sentimental turn, but it is not to be wondered at, | 


placing himself and his luggage upon the Lon- 
don coach, proceeded to the metropolis. Here. 
after looking about him for some time, and tak 
ing pains to study the various masters in his 
art, he made a respectful application to one who 
stood among the highest in repute, and whose 
works had pleased his own taste and fancy bet- 
ter than any he had seen. After much earnest 
pleading, and offering very nearly all the little 
wealth he possessed, he was aecepted as a pupil 
to receive a course of ten lessons. With great 
assiduity he followed the instructions of the 
master, and learned the mysteries of coloring, 
and a great number of artistic niceties, all tend- 
ing to advance him toward perfection of exe- 
cution. He was really possessed of natural 
talents of a high order, and in the development 


of these he now evinced great acuteness, as well 


as industry. His master, an artist who had 
made a reputation years before, and who had 
won high patronage, and earned for himself a 
large fortune, thus being beyond the reach of 
any feelings of professional jealousy, was much 
delighted with Conrad’s progress, was proud to 


| have discovered and taught an artist of really 


superior talent; and generously returning to 


| him the money he had lately received with so 
world by ourselves ; no more sweet words for | 
us, nO more songs, no more companionship, no | 
more loving counsel and assistance—nothing | 


much mistrust and even nausea—for a raw pupil 
is the horror of cognoscenti—he forthwith estab- 
lished him as his protégé. Thanks to his intro- 


| duction, Conrad shortly received a commission 


of importance, and had the honor of painting 
the portrait of one of the most distinguished 
members of the British aristocracy. He exerted 
all his powers in the work, and was rewarded 
with success ; the portrait caused some sensa- 


Thus 


and gave him a place among her own favored 
children. The first success was succeeded by 
others, commission followed commission ; and, 
to be brief, after four years of incessant engage- 
ments and unwearied industry, he found himself 
owner of a high reputation and a moderate inde- 
pendence. 

During all this time, and throughout the daz- 
zling progress of his fortunes, the crayon sketch 
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of poor Miss Harrenburn was preserved and 
prized and carried wherever he went, with never- 
failing care and solicitude. Sanctified by indel- 
ible associations, it was to him a sacred amulet 
—a charm against evil thoughts, a stimulant to 
virtue and purity—this picture of the young lady 
lying dead, gone gently to the last account in the 
midst of her beauty and untainted goodness. Its 
influence made him a pure-minded, humble, kind, 
and charitable man. Living quietly and frugal- 
ly, he constantly devoted a large proportion of 
his extensive earnings to the relief of the mis- 
eries of the unfortunate; and such traits did not 
pass without due recognition: few who knew 


him spoke of his great talents without bearing | 


testimony to the beauty of his moral charac- 
ter. 

But every thing may be carried to excess ; 
even the best feelings may be cherished to an 
inordinate degree. Many of the noblest char- 
acters the world has produced have overreached 
their intentions, and sunk into fanaticism. Con- 
rad, in the fourth year of his success, was fast 
merging from a purist into an ascetic; he be- 
gan to weary of the world, and to desire to live 
apart from it, employing his life, and the fortune 
he had already accumulated, solely in works of 
charity and beneficence. While in this state of 
mind he determined to proceed on a continental 
tour. After spending some time in France, 
where many a Hotel Dieu was benefited by his 
bounty, he traveled into Switzerland. At Cha- 


mouni, he made a stay of some days, residing in 


the cottage of an herbalist named Wegner, in 
preference to using the hotels so well known to 
tourists. 

One evening, he had walked some distance 
along the road toward Mont Blanc, and, in a 
tranquil and contemplative mood, had paused to 
watch the various effects of sunset. He leaned 
against a tree by the road-side, at the corner of 
a path which led from the highway to a private 
residence. Again it was August, exactly four 
years since he had quitted C——, exactly four 
years since the most singular event of his life 
had occurred. He took from his breast the lit- 
tle crayon sketch, carefully preserved in a black 
morocco-case, and, amid the most beautiful 
scenery in the world, gave way to a reverie in 
which the past blended with the future—his 
thoughts roaming from the heavenly beauty of 
the death-bed scene to the austere sanctity of St. 
Bernard or La Trappe. Strange fancies for one 
who had barely completed his twenty-seventh 
year, and who was in the heyday of fame and 
fortune! Suddenly, the sound of approaching 
footsteps was heard. Conrad hastily closed the 
morocco-case, replaced it in his breast, and was 
preparing to continue his walk, when an elegant 
female figure abruptly emerged from the by-path ; 
and the features turned fully toward him—O 
Heavens !—who could mistake The very same 
he had painted !—the same which had dwelt in 
his heart for years! The shock was too tre- 
mendous: without a sigh or exclamation, Con- 
rad fell senseless to the ground 














When he revived, he found himself lying upon 
a sofa in a well-furnished chamber, with the well 
remembered form and features of Mr. Harren- 
burn bending over him. It seemed as if the 
whole course of the last four years had been a 
long dream—that Mr. Harrenburn, in fact, was 
rousing him to perform the task for which he 
had sought him out at C——. For a while 
Conrad was dreadfully bewildered. 

“T can readily comprehend this alarm and 
amazement,” said his host, holding Conrad’s 
hand, and shaking it as if it were that of an old 
friend, newly and unexpectedly met. “But be 
comforted, you have not seen a spirit, but a liv- 
ing being, who, after undergoing a terrible and 
perilous crisis four years ago, awoke from her 
death-sleep to heal her father’s breaking heart, 
and has since been his pride and joy as of yore 
—her health completely restored, and her heart 
and mind as light and bright as ever.” 

“ Indeed !—indeed !” gasped Conrad. 

* Ves,” continued Mr. Harrenburn, whose 
countenance, Conrad observed, wore an appear- 
ance very different from that which affliction 
had imparted to it four years previously. ‘ The 
form on the bed which your pencil imitated so 
well, remained so completely unchanged, that 
my heart began to tremble with a new agony. 
I summoned an eminent physician the very day 
on which you completed the sad portrait, and, 
detailing the particulars of her case, besought 
him to study it, hoping—I hardly dared to con- 
fess what. God bless him! he did study the 
case: he warned me to delay interment ; and, 
three days after, my daughter opened her eyes 
and spoke. She had been entranced, catalepsed, 
no more—though, had it not been for this stub- 
born unbelief of a father’s heart, she had been 
entombed! But it harrows me to think of this! 
Are you better now, and quite reassured as to 
the object of your alarm? I have watched your 
career with strong interest since that time, my 
young friend, and let me congratulate you on 
your success—a success which has by no means 
surprised me, although I never beheld more than 
one of your performances.” 

Mr. Harrenburn had passed the summer, with 
his daughter, at Chamouni, in a small but con- 
venient and beautifully situated chateau. He 
intended to return to England in a few weeks, 
and invited Conrad to spend the interim with 
him—an invitation which the latter accepted 
with much internal agitation. For three weeks 
he lived in the same house, walked in the same 
paths, with the youthful saint of his reveries— 
heard her voice, marked her thoughts, observed 
her conduct, and found with rapture that his 
ideal was living indeed. 

After a sequence, which the reader may easily 
picture to himself, Conrad Merlus and Julia Har- 
renburn were married. Among the prized relics 
at Harrenburn House, in Wiltshire, where he 
and his wife are living, are the “ posthumous” 
portrait and the crayon sketch ; and these, I sup- 
pose, will be preserved as heirlooms in the fam 
ily archives. 
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EXAGGERATION. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Wet wonder what would be thought of a per- | 
son who deliberately loaded and fired a | 
forty-pounder to kill a bluebottle, or who begged 
the loan of a sack to carry home a pottle of | 
strawberries in. What would be our opinion of | 
any one who employed a sledge hammer to drive 
a tack, or who purchased a quarter of oats to 
fill a nose-bag ; why, we should undoubtedly be- 
lieve him to be in no state to make a will, and | 
question the propriety of his going at large. | 
Yet we find greater innovations of consistency 
committed every day as regards the purpose and | 
meaning of language, without our conceiving 
any direct notion that the parties indulging in 
such, are fitting candidates for election at St. 
Luke's. | 
The habit of exaggeration in language is a 
characteristic in many people, which appears to | 
us to afford a truer index of their general qual- | 
ities than is ordinarily observed. A great depth 
in any faculty, or acute intensity of any feeling, | 
is seldom possessed by those who invariably use | 
the most imposing words they can find to ex- | 
press their opinions and sentiments. The ste- | 
reotyped grandiloquence and florid warmth of | 
tone used by them in discussing simple matters, | 
or relating simple incidents, are, to our matter- 
of-fact organization, little beyond the flourishing 
of drum and trumpet, which upon close investi- | 
gation is found to be the issue of sheepskin, | 
brass, and common atmosphere. Some people's | 
tongues are eternally emulating the frog in the | 
old fable, and always straining into an ox—a | 
state of verbal inflation alike ridiculous and 
false. There are those who never experience a 
moderate and occasional degree of pain, but they 
speak of it as a “ splitting” headache, an “‘ aw- 
ful” spasm, or “dreadful” torture. If they meet 
with a slight incision of the skin, they have 
‘cut their finger to the bone ;” the application 
of a mustard poultice for five minutes, never 
fails to “flay them alive ;” a common cold is 
mentioned seriously as a“ most violent influen- 
za ;"’ and a week or two of fever is recorded as 
a “severe and frightful illness.” The “ super- 
lative” is the reigning mood with them; skim 
milk becomes Devonshire cream, and small beer 
Guiness’s stout ; “ superb,” “‘ exquisite,” “ won- 
derful,” “ glorious,” “ horrible,”’ ‘‘ tremendous,” 
“delicious,” “charming,” “ beautiful,” “ terri- 
fic,” “‘ astonishing,” and such extreme adjec- 
tives, hang on their lips as plentifully as con- 
junctions, and we often wonder, while gauging 
the narrow calibre of brain whence the big tor- 
rent issues, how such large furniture could be 
found in such a small house. Let these people 
repeat a story or circumstance, and you can 
hardly detect the original, they see every thing 
through a magnifying glass and kaleidoscope 
blended. Talk of painting in veritable colors, 





the foreground and outlines, often given in mere 
words, beat the pre-Raphaelites by notches ; a 
Dutch garden all tulips and peacocks, or a sum- 
mer sunset all purple and gold, are soft and un- 


imposing compared to the limning power of one 
of these fluent sign-painters. 

We once kept account for a lady, during a 
three-miles’ walk through rather sandy lanes, 
who declared herself “ half dead” with fatigue 
every few minutes ; and we found that she had 
died exactly eleven times and a half at the end 
of the journey, when she swallowed cider and 
sandwiches in a most vital fashion, considering 
her multiplied state of demise. We met a vot 
tager’s child, which she rushed up to and 
nounced to be an “angelic little cherub ;” but 
our near-sighted eyes could only perceive about 
as average a bread-and-butter-devouring little 
biped as ever plagued a mother: then she in- 
formed us that the view to the left was “ grandly 
sublime,” though there was nothing to elicit 
rapture beyond a broad common fringed with a 
plantation, barely relieved in the foreground 
with a very yellow pond, and still yellower gos- 
lings. 

We chanced to tell this lady of a visit we had 
paid to the Porcelain Works at Worcester, and 
mentioned among other things, that a part of 
the materials used was ground animal bones ; 
shortly afterward we were told that we must 
have made a mistake in our recital, for Mrs. H 
had repeated our account, and impugned our 
veracity by declaring, that cups and saucers 
were made of ground human bones, and saying 
that we had assured her of the fact. We in- 
formed her one day that a marble figure just put 
up in a friend’s hall was three hundred weight. 
and were laughed at soon after for having ‘old 
Mrs. H. that it was three tons. We have never 
talked much to Mrs. H. since these florid mis- 
takes. 

An elderly gentleman amuses us very often, 
by his description of his only son. The young 
man, according to his papa’s portraying, 1s an 
‘“‘immense genius,”—indeed his “mind is too 
much for his body ;” his abilities are in fact so 
great, that they do not know what he is fit for ; 
he “plays divinely,” “sings exquisitely,” and 
“possesses the poet’s inspiration in a wonderful 
degree ;” if he lives long enough he will “ do 
something very grand ;” and withal, he is “so 
delicate in constitution that he can hardly bear 
the wind to blow on him.” These are the doting 
sire’s own words, but we should, in giving a 
candid opinion of the youth, use less elevated 
language, and say that he is nothing more than 
a spruce fir, entered and labeled in his pa’s 
grand conservatory as a cedar of Lebanon ; and 
as for his ‘delicate constitution,” it seems to 
stand pretty well under an unlimited amount of 
large dissipations and ‘“ small hours.” 

Now these people are but types of a class. 

We meet with these inflated exaggerations in 
manifold shapes—from the Prime Minister to the 
pot-boy, from the political leader writer to the 
last-dying-speech-and-confession inditer, from 
the continentally-educated duchess to the A-B- 
C-less scullery-maid ; there seems a watural ten- 
dency in many to verbal apoplexy, and we won 
der some imaginations are not found dead in 
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their beds. Our public press teems with this 
exaggeration as much as our private parties. 
We should like to know how many “ great na- 
tional crises,” how many “ awful and eventful 
epochs,” how many vergings on “desperate re- 
yolutions,” and how many “most serious and 
fatal consequences to the country,” have occur- 
red in the newspaper columns during our recol- 
lection? Yet St. Paul’s stands where it always 
did, and exiled royai foxes seek old England as 
the safest cover they can run into. We should 
like to know how many reviewers have held up 
the “coming genius of the age,” and pointed 
attention to the “ most distinguished writer in 
English literature ;” how many volumes have 
been pronounced as “the finest work that has 
appeared for many years ;” and yet we often 
come across some of these sterling productions 
in partnership with the trunk-maker’s paste. 
We should like to have the sum total of domes- 
tic hyperboles, such as being “as hot as fire,” 
“as black as a coal,” being “delighted and 
charmed” to see a tenth-rate acquaintance, and 
being ‘‘ deeply distressed” to hear that Mrs. 
Robinson’s seventh child has fallen sick of too 
much pudding. What a census of illuminated 
“ figures’ we should have to wade through, and 
what outrageous fibs. We have no great objec- 
tion to a respectable “ white lie’ now and then, 
such a judicious bit of coloring often gives valu- 
able relief to a bit of domestic “ Rembrandt,” 
and dispels the gloom of 2 household “ Salvator 
Rosa ;” but we do not admire the silly and su- 
perfluous indulgence in lies that bear all the tints 
of the rainbow. 

Not that we are advocates for drab-colored 
sermons or pale gray philosophy solely. We can 
enjoy the true-blue love-letter, and participate in 
the deep scarlet burst of enthusiasm, as much as 
any Parnassus-climbing idiot ; but we certainly 
quarrel with the general mode of speech adopted 
by those who deal so widely in the big “ words” 
of the dictionary, without attaching to those 
words the slightest portion of their meanings. 
The “flowers of rhetoric” are only acceptable 
when backed by the evergreens of Truth and 
Sense. The habit of exaggeration in language 
should be guarded against ; it misleads the cred- 
ulous and offends the perceptive ; it imposes on 
us the society of a balloon, when a moderately- 
sized skull would fill the place much better ; it 
begets much evil in promising what it can not 
perform, and we have often found the most 
glowing declarations of intended good service 
end in mere Irish vows. Those who, when we 
ask a favor, affirm they will do it, “cost what it 
may,” and though they may have to “move 
heaven and earth,” are never found by us to be 
so likely to confer it as a certain steady person 
we could name, who says he will “ do it if he 
can.” Strong exaggeration in every day lan- 
guage should be avoided, we think, as being 
mentally unhealthy, and conversationally weary- 
ing. A straightforward intention in speech is 
as grateful to associates as well ordered dress, 
and we feel as much doubt and dislike in talk- 
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ing to one who, with very inferior intellect 
flings all sorts of loquacious yeast in our ears, 
as we should in grasping an unwashed, coarse 
hand, covered with paste rings. Now, kind 
reader, we have filled up the “ hour before morn” 
with our pen-and-ink-dreaming, and if we ex- 
press an earnest hope that it is for your amuse- 
ment, pray don’t accuse us of Exaggeration. 


THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS. 
HE Coffee Estate on which I resided as 
manager, was situated in one of the wild- 
est and most beautiful districts of the island 
of Ceylon, elevated far above the burning low- 
lands, where fragrant spices and waving palms 
told of rich soils and balmy winds. Within a 
short walk of the lower boundary of my prop- 
erty was a small village, containing within itself 
the very pith and marrow of Cingalese society— 
a true type of the entire community of the island 
Malwattie, which was its name, ‘gnifies literally, 
“a garden of flowers,” and suc! in truth it was 
when I first visited it. 

The village was principally mac ~up of fami- 
lies generally poor enough, who derived their sole 
support from the produce of their patrimonial 
lands. In several instances the domestic ar- 
rangements of these people, with a view of keep- 
ing their little property from dwindling away by 
frequent subdivisions, were singular enough to 
an English mind. There were two or three 
households in which several brothers had but 
one wife among them ; and, more singular still. 
they appeared to dwell together most harmoni- 
ously. 

A picture of one of these groups is a portrait 
of them all. Poor to abject misery in all but rice 
and a few fine grains, these people are invariably 
landholders, some of them on an infinitesimally 
small scale. At times the family will be large 
swelled by the addition of an aged grandfather 
or grandmother, or some such relation, and with, 
generally, a numerous progeny of all ages. Be- 
yond the culture of their rice, of primary im- 
portance, the space that produces their few 
additional necessaries, such as chillies, tobacco, 
and fine grain, is littleenough. A few of them 
possessed one or two buffaloes ; most of them 
had a caricature of a pig and a few scarecrows 
of fowls; but there was only one milch cow in 
the entire range of Malwattie. 

It was truly astonishing to see how early the 
young children were put to tasks of strength. 
‘The boys were made to look after the buffaloes 
and the rice-fields, while the girls were set to 
weave mats, pound the rice from the husk, fetch 
water, and such work. Often have I seen a lit- 
tle delicate child, six or seven years of age, stag- 
gering up a tolerably steep path, with an infant 
placed astride across its little hip, and a huge 
earthen chattie of water on its head. Such early 
toil as this, equally early marriage, and gener- 
ally poor and scanty diet, lead to one inevitable 
result—premature old age, and hastened death. 

There was but one exception to the sameness 
of the population of Malwattie ; it consisted of 
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small household, not far from the foot of the hill 
near the Vihara, and closely adjoining the bul- 
lock-track or bridle-path leading past my estate 
from the high-road. Here, beneath a pretty tope 
of never-fading trees, where blossom, and fruit, 
and sweetest perfumes played their part all 
through the year, dwelt a blind old man and his 
pretty grand-daughter. Of their history I had 
gleaned but little, just sufficient to make me feel 
an interest in their welfare. The tiny hut they 
dwelt in was not more dimunitive than neat: so 





clean, and white, and fresh within; without, all | 
was beauty and order. Had a whole legion of 
mountain sylphs and wood nymphs been busily 

employed about the place all night long and every 

night, it could not have been kept in more per- 

fect and picturesque neatness. The little fence 
around the cottage was so nicely trimmed ; the 

garden in front so well swept and watered ; the 
orange and lemon trees so carefully tended, and | 
always so delighted to bear plenty of fruit for | 
dear little Dochie to gather, that they didn’t bend | 
and droop with the heavy clusters of golden | 
wealth as some trees would have done, but actu- | 
ally danced and leaped about in the morning and 

evening breezes, as though their burden were no | 
burden, but a capital joke. 

Pretty little Dochie, gentle little Dochie, was | 
not more than ten years of age when I first made | 
her acquaintance, one hot morning in the dry 
season. I caught her gathering some oleander 
blossoms and roses, and country jessamine, and 
thought I had never seen any thing half so love- 
ly, barring her color. I reined in my pony and 
asked her for a draught of water ; instead of | 
looking alarmed, as most of her class do when 
thus accosted, she smiled good-naturedly, and 
tripped into the little cottage. I was off my nag | 
and in the pretty flower-garden when she came 
out with a cocoa-nut shell of—not water, but, 
bless the dear child—foaming rich white goats’ 
milk. I am not quite sure, but I rather think I 
must have kissed her as I returned her the 
homely flagon ; at any rate, we became the best 
of friends, and it ended in Dochie taking me to 
see her old blind grandfather, who was busily 
working at a net of some sort, and then to in- 
spect one of the neatest little farm-yards I had 
ever seen cut of Old England. The whole place 
was a perfect miracle of industry and neatness, 
and I could not help asking how she managed to 
keep it so. It appeared that their neighbors as- 
sisted, at certain seasons, in working the garden, 
and bringing it into good order, and that the old 
man helped her to carry the water from the little 
bamboo spout, which the villagers had fixed for 
them to convey a supply from the hill stream at 
some distance, to the extremity of their property. 

They appeared to be in want of nothing that 
could make them comfortable ; as to money, they 
had little enough, their sole earnings being from 
the sale of her goats’ milk, flowers, and fruit, to 
wayside travelers. She assured me, that when 
the pilgrims passed on their way to the sacred 
foot-print on Adam’s Peak, she sold as many 





flowers and as much fruit as the garden could 


produce, and enabled them to be quite extrava- 
gant in white cloths and handkerchiefs. 

From that time forward, I never passed through 
Malwattie without a draught of fresh milk, and 
a little bouquet gathered by Dochie’s own tiny 
hand. At length, it came to my dismounting reg- 
ularly, and, in course of time, among other things 
we talked of, were books and knowledge. Her 
dark, bright eyes sparkled as I told her what 
wonders she might learn if she could but read 
English books. This strange art was now her 
sole thought, and one day she found courage to 
ask me how she could learn it. I hesitated, for 
I did not quite see how to help her; but when I 
offered to send her a book with the English 
alphabet, and moreover to teach her to read the 
letters, her joy was unbounded. In a few months 
my pupil had not only mastered the alphabet, 
but could spell small words, and knew several 
short sentences. Not content with this, I talked 
to her of religion, and explained the nature and 
history of Christianity, as well as my ability 
allowed me. I was not quite so successful here, 
but I was content to pave the way for future la- 
borers, and rejoiced to find her always anxious 
for truth. 

It was, I think, quite a year after my first ac. 
quaintance with Dochie, that one morning | 
alighted as usual, and was surprised to find my 
pupil absent, and in her place a young Cingalese 
man, evidently of the low country. My surprise 
was equaled by his own. In a minute after, 
Dochie came bounding in with eggs and milk, 
and some little light cakes just prepared for the 
stranger, who, I then perceived, had his arm 
bandaged, and altogether looked fatigued and ill 
I did not remain long that day; and, learned, on 
retiring to mount my pony, that the stranger had 
sought refuge there very early that morning, 
having in vain begged through the village for a 
resting-place ; he had been robbed and beaten 
during the previous night on some lonely track, 
and Dochie hesitated not one moment in wel- 
coming him within their little dwelling ; and, in 
her own singleness and purity of heart, acting 
the good Samaritan. I could but admire her 
kindness ; and yet, mixed with admiration, was 
a feeling akin to jealousy. I wished that it had 
been my fate to have been robbed and beaten, if 
only for the pleasure of being tended by the gen- 
tle Dochie. 

Again months rolled on, and the low-cour*-v 
stranger, and the robbers, were all forgo...i) 
Changes had been, meanwhile, creeping over the 
face of the hitherto changeless Malwattie, and 
those not for the better. The worst of all inno- 
vations was the establishment of an arrack tavern 
in the very heart of the village. The Government, 
in its anxiety to add to its revenue, and increase 
its means of developing the resources of the 
country (I think that was what they termed it), 
had granted permission to the renter of the ar- 
rack licenses for the Kandyan country to estab- 
lish a few score additional taverns, one of which 
novelties was located in Malwattie; and soon, 
where before had been quiet contentment, was 
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nothing but brawling riot. It is true the execu- 
tive presented an antidote with the poison, by 
establishing a free school opposite the noisy 
tavern; but education stood small chance in com- 
petition with arrack, and for every new pupil at 
the desk, there was a brace of fresh drunkards. 
This led to an increase in the duties of the po- 
lice, and soon after to a salary to the head-con- 
stable; crime was on the increase ; law-suits 
were instituted; families at peace for several 
generations became deadly enemies ; and, ere a 
year had elapsed since the introduction of the 
tavern, the whole social fabric of Malwattie was 
rent and disrupted into ugly masses. 

My progress with the flower-girl’s schooling 
was satisfactory, and I had, besides, the pleasure 
of finding her inclined to cast aside the super- 
stitions of Buddha. In these tasks I was at this 
time aided by the teacher of the Government 
school, a Portuguese burgher, who seconded my 
efforts most zealously. The months flew rapidly 
past, and twice a week found me and Dochie 
seated beneath the shady foliage of a young 
orange-tree deep in our duties. 

It was quite the end of the hot season, that I 
was compelled to leave my plantation and jour- 
ney across the country to the opposite coast of 
the Indian peninsula, in search of Malabar labor- 
ers to secure the coming crop. I was absent 
nearly four months, and found myself, one cool 
pleasant day in September, riding homeward 
across the broad open prairie-lands adjoining 
Malwattie. The rich foliage of the jungle and 
the gardens shone as brightly as ever in the after- 
noonsun. Thehill-streams rippled as pleasantly 
down their stony courses. Yet the village was 
no longer the spot I once knew it; brawling and 
angry words were easily met with ; its old patri- 
archal peace and simplicity had departed from 
it. I rode on musingly, and at length pulled up 
in front of Dochie’s little garden; I started in 
my saddle at observing that it also was changed, 
and so sadly changed. The friendly orange- 
tree, with its yellow fruit and its pleasant shade, 
was not there. The oleanders were drooping to 
the ground ; some of the fence was torn down, 
and a vile black bullock, that I could have massa- 
cred on the spot, was cruelly browsing over the 
flower-beds. The door was closed; the shutters 
were fastened. I imagined all sorts of calamities 
to have happened, every thing, in short, but what 
was actually the case. I made one brief inspec- 
tion of the now neglected place ; then mounted 
my pony, and rode homeward, fearing lest some 
villager should break to me the tale of sorrow. 

It was nearly evening when I rode up the 
winding path leading to my bungalow, oppressed 
with a feeling of I know not what. The old 
building stood, as it ever had done, quietly and 
humbly in the midst of the coffee-fields, but I 
saw at once there were some changes. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, when I saw, in the 
centre of the little grass-plot, facing my front 
verandah, some small flowering shrubs, and an 
orange-tree, so like the one I had missed from 
Dochie’s garden, that I began to fancy I was 





still down in the village, and that the little flower- 
girl was peeping at me from behind some of the 
coffee-bushes. 

As I stood looking at the orange-tree, my 
servant placed in my hand a letter, traced in 
true native style on a dry leaf in Cingalese 
characters. It was from my pupil herself, and 
told me in a few simple sentences all that had 
occurred. I breathed more freely to find her 
alive. She was married, she said, to a young 
and rich Cingalese trader, a Christian and in- 
habitant of Colombo. She hoped shortly to be 
admitted a member of our church, and thanked 
me deeply for what I had done for her. The 
old blind man, her grandfather, was with them, 
and they were all happy. They trusted I should 
always be so. In my garden, she said, she had 
caused to be planted the orange-tree I had so 
often admired and sat under, with a few flowers 
from her garden. She prayed that, for many 
years to come, the tree would yield me plentiful 
crops of cool, refreshing fruit. 

The reader will perhaps smile when I say 
that, after reading this note, I shed many tears, 
tears of real sorrow and pain. Heaven knows I 
wished the poor girl well and happy ; but though 
I never could have looked on her other than as 
a gentle, innocent acquaintance, lovable for her 
simple purity, I felt her departure keenly. To 
the many dwellers in the thronged cities of the 
west, the loss of such a companion of my wild, 
lonely, jungle-life, may appear trivial enough ; 
yet to me it was an event. 

My servant told me what the little note had 
omitted. Dochie had been wooed and won with 
true Cingalese brevity, by the same young low- 
countryman who had been so kindly sheltered 
and tended by her, when robbed and beaten, as 
I have before told. He had been successful in 
trade, and had now a large store in Colombo. 

It was long before I ventured again near 
Malwattie. To me it was no more a “ garden 
of flowers,” and least of all did I care to pass by 
the green fence and gate, where Dochie’s pretty, 
smiling face had so often welcomed me. The 
place and the people were so changed that I soon 
became a stranger in the land. 


THE SATISFACTION OF A GENTLE- 
MAN. 
“ QIIR, I will have satisfaction !” 

The words were uttered in a loud and angry 
tone by a military-looking personage in the saloon 
of one of our most respectable clubs, frequented 
by opulent merchants, country squires, bankers 
and lords, with a sprinkling of naval and military 
gentlemen. 

“ Sir, I will have satisfaction!” So saying, 
and buttoning up his military surtout with the 
air of a man who has determined on some des- 
perate course, the offended hero vanished out of 
the room. He was immediately observed to 
mount a handsome phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
smart grays. His tiger leaped up behind, and 
the equipage drove off with a furious clatter up 
St. James’s-street. 
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“ Satisfaction !"’ of course every one within 
hearing knows the meaning of the words, when 
uttered by a “man of honor and a gentleman.” 
In fashionable circles “ satisfaction’’ means the 
chance of projecting an ounce of lead in the 
shape of a bullet into some offending friend’s 
body ; but tue man of wounded honor is equally 
“ satisfied” if his friend sends the bullet into his 
own head : and if his head resists it, then he may 
thank the thickness of his skull, rather than the 
soundness of his brains. Two men of honor fall 
out about the most trifling matter—perhaps, in- 


flamed with wine, begin to talk angrily—and | 


one of them uses an offensive word; instantly 
the other calls for “satisfaction.” The two 
“ friends” —call them fools rather—come out in 
the cool gray of the next morning with two other 
“ friends” equally foolish, and then, in some 
chalk-pit or ravine, each sets himself up as a 
target for the other. Two bullets instantly speed 
upon their fool’s errand. They miss. Well! 
the two seconds step up—‘ interfere to prevent 
further hostilities” —declaring that their friends’ 
“honor is satisfied’—and they march off to 
breakfast, thinking they have done some valiant 
feat ; or, the balls hit their mark: one, if not 
both, lie on the grass; a bullet has lodged in 
the spine of one, and another bullet in the shoul- 
der-joint of the other. Forth steps a wiry man 
with a box of implements, devised for the cutting 
out, extracting, or wrenching away of the little 
bullets from flesh and bone. Ah! with one of 


them it is too late; he lies on the grass, breath- | 


less, his lips apart, his eyes glazed ;—he is dead : 
he has had his desire—* the satisfaction of a gen- 


tleman.” The other, after submitting to the 
tortures of bullet extraction, is borne from the 
field on a litter, “ satisfied :”’ he has “ killed his 
man.”’ Such is “honor” in the mouths of fools. 

But we must return to our story :—Scarcely 
had the gentleman of wounded honor rushed out 
of the house, ere the friends of the other assem- 
bled round him to ask “ What is the matter? 
And how did you fall out?” 

“The matter,” said the offending gentleman, 
who sat somewhat stupefied at the abrupt and 
threatening exit of his military friend; ‘‘ why, 
the fellow is as irascible as a turkey-cock. We 
fell into a dispute about politics, about which he 
knows positively nothing. He became more and 
more insolent, and his arguments were at length 
so absurd, that I could not help bursting out 
laughing, and telling him he was a bullet-headed 
fool.” 

“Ts that all?” said a city merchant ; “ why, 
every body knew that long ago !” 

“ Ay, but to tell him of it,” said another; “I 
fear mischief will come of it.” 

A considerable damp seemed to have been 
thrown upon the spirits of all the company, and 
the circle gradually broke up. The gentleman 
who had been the cause of the explosion, at 
length rose and went home, not over-free from 
anxiety. He now regretted the use of the of- 
fensive word, and yet he felt that it had not been 
undeserved. Not being a military man—for he 
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| was a banker in good business, and with exten- 

sive connections—he could scarcely divine what 
, the other would do in reference to the “ satisfac- 
| tion” which he had spoken of; yet he had some 
| unpleasant misgivings about the issue. 

The banker was not left long indoubt. Next 
| morning, after an anxious night, a thundering 
| rat-tat came to his door. Immediately there- 
| after, a gentleman was admitted. The banker 

rose up to meet him, and recognized him for a 
military gentleman—in fact, the major of the 
| other’s corps. 
ee. I have the honor,” said he, “ of waiting upon 
| you at the instance of my friend, the Honorable 
| Captain Sir Eustace Fitz-Giles ; this letter will 
explain to you the object of my visit.” 

The banker opened the missive. It was writ- 
j ten in a thunder-and-lightning hand, and smelt 
| frightfully of gunpowder ; in fact, there was no 
| misunderstanding it. 

“T will call upon the captain,” said the bank- 

“T will do sc at once.” 

“The usual mode in such matters, as you are 
aware, is to refer me to your friend.” 

“In good time, sir,” answered the banker ; 
| ‘but first [ would see the captain himself.” 

| Very well,” said the major ; “ but the usual 
} 


er. 


“c 


course in such matters—” 
“Yes, yes!” said the banker; “I know: but 

| I wish to see the captain himself.” 
| “He will refer you to me,” 


said the major. 
| 


“Very well! then I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again ;” and he bowed the major 
politely out. 

The banker went straightway to the choleric 
captain. “Sir,” said he to him, “I am not at 
all ashamed to confess mysvlf in the wrong in 
having used toward you the expression which 
has given you offense. I beg to withdraw it, 
and I apologize for it with all my heart.” 

“Too late, sir, by Jove! too late,” said the 
captain, twirling his mustache. ‘“ You must 
meet me, sir; nothing short of that will do. 
Had I knocked you down on the spot, an apolo- 
gy might have been accepted; but I did not 
knock you down, and your apology comes too 
late. I refer you to my friend, who is author- 
ized by me to settle all necessary preliminaries 
Name to him your time and place, and go home 
and settle your affairs.’ 

The banker was thunderstruck. He consid- 
ered with himself for a while. ‘ Well, sir!” 
said he at length, “if it must be so, meet me to- 
morrow at two o'clock, in the large field north 
of Lodge, in the Road, with your 
| friend and a pair of pistols.’ 
| “Enough, sir,” said the brusque captain ; and 
they parted. 

The parties were on the ground at the time 
appointed. The captain was accompanied by 
his friend the major. The banker was attended 
by a gentleman in a suit of professional black— 
a very unmilitary and most civil-looking person- 
age. As they approached, the major suddenly 
stey ped before his principal, and addressing the 
banker’s second, said—‘ It was perfectly under- 
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stood, sir, that pistols were to be the weapons 


mistake not, you bring a blunderbuss under your 
arm.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the other, drawing 
the instrument forth; “it is not a blunderbuss, 
but a telescope.” 

“ And what, in heaven’s name, is the meaning 
of this? I hope it is not meant as an additional 
insult to my principal ?” 

“Oh! by no means,” said the banker, who 
proceeded to inform the major of his previous 
and present readiness to apologize, assuring him 
that he had intended no offense to his friend the 
captain, and that he was now anxious to explain. 
The apology was declined as before, and an ex- 
planation was demanded. 

“Tn the first place,” said the banker, “I earn- 
estly beg that you, captain, will look through 
this telescope.” 

“What, sir, 1!—Look through a telescope? 
By heavens, sir, what foolery is this?” 

The banker’s second claimed to be heard. “I 
insist,” said he, “that this is most serious and 
important to my cli—to my friend.” 

“Tt is such a breach of all the customary 
forms,” said the captain. “ Such a proposal is 
quite intolerable.” 

“T regret,” said the banker to the major, “that 
| should have to urge this request ; but it is to 
me a most necessary preliminary. Will you, 
major, do me the favor to apply your eye to the 
telescope? I put it to you as a gentleman and 
officer, whether there is any offense in the re- 
quest ?”” 

“Nay, sir,” said the major, “I do not say 
that ; but it seems to me so absurd—so contrary 
to the established rules in such cases.” 

“Here, sir,” said the banker, holding up the 
telescope, “ place your eye to it for but one mo- 
ment—there, in that direction !” 

“Where !” said the major, carelessly applying 
his eye to the telescope. He looked for an in- 
stant. “‘ Egad!”’ said he, “I see a very fine wo- 
man walking about on a grass-plat, with a little 
trot of a child in one hand, and two others prank- 
ing round her. But what, I should like to know, 
has this to do with the matter in Band?” 

“Every thing,” said the banker, with a seri- 
ous face; “that lady, sir, is my wife. Those 
children are mine and hers: and we are all 
mutually attached.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the captain ; “ what is that to 
me? You should have thought of this before.” 

“T know it is nothing to you, sir,” said the 
banker, “as you have no wife or children. I 
believe I am correct in saying that you have no 
wife or children. Now then, I ask, do we meet 
on equal terms ?”’ 

“Why no, certainly not,” said the major; 
“but it is too late to think of this on the very 
ground ; it is quite unformal—this discussion ; 
it is really, quite, quite— ;” and hereupon the 
major took a huge pinch of snuff to fill up his 
simile. 

“T warned you to settle all your affairs,” broke 


” 





| in the captain, as ifa sudden bright thought had 


employed on this occasion; but here, sir, if I | occurred to him. 


“True,” said the banker, pointing to the dis- 
tant family group, “‘ but I could not settle them. 
I have settled every thing else.” The banker's 
second now ventured to observe, that as the cap- 
tain’s second had admitted the parties about to 
contend were not on equal terms, they should be 
made equal, or as near as possibly so, before the 
actual commencement of hostilities ; and he ap- 
pealed to them to do this as “men of honor and 
gentlemen.” 

“Well, there is certainly a show of reason, 
and that sort of thing, in what you say,” observed 
the major. “ But how, in the name of goodness, 
is that to be effected !” 

“‘ Nothing easier,” exclaimed the gentleman in 
black. “Your friend the captain has an inde- 
pendent income of fifteen hundred per annum, 
and no family ; whereas the income of my friend 
—though he has some little property—mainly 
depends upon his own exertions: and he has a 
wife and three children. Now, if the captain 
should shoot him, he ought to make over five 
hundred a year to his family, and thus the parties 
would be upon equal terms.” 

“ Putting affection out of the question,” added 
the banker. 

The major at this looked blank and puzzled ; 
the captain all astonishment. 

“Tt would only be putting down your hand- 
some phaeton and pair,” rejoined the banker's 
second, calmly. 

“Oh, sir! ah! yes, indeed!” ejaculated the 
captain, reddening up to the ears. 

“But supposing I acceded to this most irreg- 
ular proceeding,” said the major, “there is no 
time for it now, as I can not consent to with- 
draw my principal from the field without an ex- 
change of shots.” 

“That is not at all necessary,” said the banker. 
“This gentleman is my attorney.” Whereat, 
on the instant, the little man in black whipped 
from beneath his coat a deed on parchment, 
ready filled up, and wanting nothing but the at- 
tachment of the signatures. 

The captain and the major exchanged looks 
of blank rage. They saw that, in common par- 
lance, it was “a sell ;” and they began to storm. 

“ A most absurd proceeding !—mercenary pro- 
posal !” ejaculated the captain. “ Put down my 
phaeton, indeed? Why, sir, this is beyond a 
joke.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a most serious matter, sirs,” 
said the banker. “Do you think, sir, whether I 
would not be justified in considering it as some- 
thing more than an ‘absurd proceeding’ and a 
pretty ‘ joke,’ to be put down dead here, and leave 
my wife and children to penury! I know very 
well, sir, you are a rare shot, and can snuff a 
candle with a pistol bullet. That dexterity I 
can’t pretend to, so in any case I run the great- 
est risk. Yet I am ready to pit my life against 
your phaeton and pair.” 

The major looked more perplexed than ever 
The captain more “solish and puzzled 
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“ Again, gentlemen, if I should be killed, my 
wife and children will absolutely need the money ; 
but if I kill the captain, his property is absolutely 
of no sort of use to him after his funeral ex- 
penses are paid. Nor is my proposal without 
precedent. Upon such occasions, men of re- 
fined honor and high courage have thought they 
could never do enough. When Best shot Lord 
Camelford, his lordship, on his Aeathbed, left his 


antagonist, who was in very poor circumstances, | 


a handsome income, rejoicing, no doubt, that he 
had lived long enough to do such an act of mag- 
nanimity and finished honor. I never fired at a 
man as a mark in my life ; I am sure to be shot. 
So you see my proposal is only a fair one; and 
as I make it to men of honor, I expect it to be 
acceded to.” 

“Oh, but !—yes, but !—you, sir!” exclaimed 
the captain. “ Really,” interrupted the major, 
biting his lips, “I really think, that, as men of 
finished honor, we must accede to the proposal.” 

The banker now flatly refused to fight on any 
other terms, putting it directly to the major as 
the most refined point of dueling honor that 
could be manifested on the occasion, till the two 
officers, though excessively provoked and an- 
noyed, could no longer refuse their consent. The 
parchment was handed to them by the attorney, 
who saw it properly signed, and then the prin- 
cipals took their stand at fifteen paces distance. 

The banker had the first fire. Not wishing to 
be banished his country, or get into prison, or 
be tried for manslaughter or murder, he took 
very good care to fire wide of his mark, and 
away flew his innocent ball, like a humming 
bird, across the fields. 

Then came the captain’s turn. “ Now,” whis- 
pered the major, “aim low ; keep steady—now 
—you've got him.” 

‘Got him !” stammered the captain, his face 
turning blue, and his jaws falling. “Got him! 
put down my pha—, pay five hundred a year 
for being called a bullet-headed fool, and so prove 
it. Will you pay the money if I hit him?” 

Away sped the bullet : but of course it did not 
hit the banker, though it whistled rather too close 
past the lawyer’s ear, who had forgotten to have 
a similar agreement for himself in case of acci- 
dents. 

The antagonists then shook hands. The major 
withdrew the Honorable Captain Eustace Fitz- 
Giles from the field, declaring that “his honor 
was satisfied ;” and the banker went home to his 
wife and children. 

But it is not always that those “ meetings of 
honor” so end. 





A POSSIBLE EVENT. 
CCUPIED as most of us are with our re- 
spective worldly concerns, and accustomed 
to see the routine of common events going on 
smoothly from age to age, we are little apt to 
reflect on natural events of a tremendous char- 
acter, which modern science shows might pos- 
sibly happen, and that on any day of any year. 
We think of the land as a firm and solid thing 


| 





—as terra firma, in short—not recollecting that 
geology shows how it may rise or sink, so as to 
pass into new relations to the enveloping sea , 
how it may be raised for instance, to such an 
extent as to throw every port inland, or so far 
lowered as to submerge the richest and most 
populous regions. No doubt, the relations of 
sea and land have been much as they are during 
historical time ; but it is at the same time past 
all doubt, that the last great geological event, 
in respect of most countries known, was a sub 
mergence which produced the marine alluvial! 
deposits; and when we find that Scandinavia is 
slowly but steadily rising in some parts at this 
moment, and that a thousand miles of the west 
coast of South America rose four feet in a sing 
night orily thirty years ago, we can not feel quite 
assured, that the agencies which produced that 
submergence, and the subsequent re-emergence, 
are at an end. We likewise forget, in these 
cool districts of the earth, that we are not quite 
beyond the hazard of subterranean fire. There 
are numberless extinct volcanoes in both Britain 
and France ; there are some on the banks of the 
Rhine ; indeed, they are thick-sown every where 
Now, an extinct volcano is not quite so safe a 
neighbor as many may suppose. Vesuvius was 
an extinct volcano from time immemorial till 
the year 63, when it suddenly broke out again, 
and soon after destroyed Pompeii and Hercu- 
Janeum ; since which time it has never again sub- 
sided into an entire inactivity. Suppose Arthur's 
Seat, which is “ within a mile of Edinburgh 
town,” were to recommence business in like 
manner, we should like to know at how many 
years’ purchase house property in that beautiful 
New Town would be selling next day. Yet 
what is there about an old volcano here more 
than an old volcano in Italy, to give assurance 
that its means of annoyance and destruction are 
absolutely extinguished ? 

There is, however, in the showings of science, 
a more serious danger than any of these. Com- 
ets were once regarded as most terrific objects, 
but only in a superstitious way, perplexing 
nations with fear of change, and shaking pesti- 
lence from their horrid hair. During an inter- 
mediate enlightened time, these notions passed 
away; and we have even come to think that 
such a visitant of our skies may exercise a bene- 
ficial influence. We at least recollect when old 
gentlemen, after dinner, brightened up at the 
mention of “claret 1811,” merrily attributing 
the extraordinary merits of the liquor to the 
comet of that year. But comets, in the cool eye 
of modern science, are not without their terrors 
Crossing as they often do the paths of the planets 
in their progress to and from the perihelia, it can 
not but be that they should now and then come in 
contact with one of these spheres. One called 
Lexell’s, did come athwart the satellites of Jupiter 
in 1769, and once again in 1779, so as to be de- 
ranged in its own course. It made, indeed, no ob- 
servable change in the movements of the Jovian 
train, being of too light a consistence for that ; but 
can we doubt, that it might nevertheless seriously 
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affect the condition of their surfaces, and espe- 
cially any animal life existing thereon! This 
very comet, on the 28th of June, 1770, passed 
the earth at adistance only six times that of the 
moon. There is another called Biela’s which 
revisits the sun every six years, or a little more; 
and this busy traveler actually crossed our orbit 
in 1832, only a month before we passed through 
the same point in space! Another, which made 
a grand appearance in the western sky, in March, 
1843, would have involved us in its tail, if we 
had been only a fortnight earlier at a particular 
place! Rather fine shaving that in the celestial 
economics. Now, if we consider that as many 
as eight comets have been observed telescopically 
in a single year (1846), we must see that the 
chance of a collision of this kind is not quite so 
small as to be unworthy of regard. If it be true 
that there are thousands of comets, all of which 
make periodical visits to the near neighborhood 
of the sun, it must be evident that the earth, 
being itself not far, comparatively speaking, from 
that luminary, must be rather liable than otherwise 
to a brush from one of these wanderers ; and, 
indeed, the wonder, is, that several thousand 
years should have passed without, so far as we 
know, any one such collision having taken place. 

Seeing what a highly organized system is 
formed by the physical and organic arrangements 
upon our planet, one is apt to think that the 
scheme of Providence must have been framed 
with a provision for the complete exclusion of 
such accidents. To allow of the sudden undo- 
ing of all this fair scene, which it has taken 
thousands of years to bring out in its full pro- 
portions, seems like a wanton destruction of 
valuable property, and we are not disposed to 
believe that such a thing could be permitted. 
But we must at the same time remember, that 
our sense of what is important and consequen- 
tial has a regard to the earth alone, which is but 
a trifling atom in the universe. Who can tell 
what are the limits which the Master of worlds 
has set to mundane calamity? And assuredly, 
even though a whole solar system were here and 
there, now and then, to be remodeled in respect 
of all such arrangements as have been spoken of, 
it could not be supposed to be a very great event 
in the progress of the entire scheme, seeing that 
astronomy has taught us to regard such systems 
as no more than particles in the dust-cloud or 
grains of sand on the sea-shore. It must, then, 
in sober reasoning be admitted, that our mere 
abhorrence of so much destruction is no guid- 
ance to our judgment on this point; and that 
for any thing we can see of the plans of Provi- 
dence, an entanglement of our globe with a 
cor 2t may take place any day, with conse- 
quences incalculably damaging for the mean- 
time, though not conclusively destructive, and 
perhaps necessary as a step toward an improved 
system of things—the bringing in of what Ben 
Jonson calls “ an age of better metal.” 

In the frame of mind which these speculations 
induce—not very greatly alarmed about such 
extraordinary contingencies, yet not insensible 


to the solemnity of the thought of what may 
come to pass even before our living eyes—it is 
curious, and not necessarily unpleasant, to con 
sider what might be the actual phenomena at- 
tending a cometary collision. We know not 
what comets are composed of, but are certain 
that they consist of some palpable matter, how- 
ever diffused, for they observe the rules of mo- 
tion in their revolutions round the sun. On the 
whole, the most plausible supposition as to their 
composition, is that which regards them as 
watery vapor or cloud, of great tenuity. How 
like, for example, to the doings of a cloud, is the 
splitting into two, which has been occasionally 
observed in them! Well, if they be clouds, the 
coming of one into contact with our earth would 
most likely deposit with us an immense addition 
to our stock of water. It would be instantane- 
ous, or nearly so. Only think of a sudden fall 
of water sufficient to raise the ocean a hundred 
feet and submerge all parts of the land which 
were less than that height above the present level 
of the sea! There would, of course, be a fearful 
abridgment of our continents; all big islands 
would be made little ; and many little ones would 
cease to be. The surviving lands would be so 
swept by the flood, that scarcely any ofthe present 
features would remain unchanged. Al) animals 
and movable things would be engulfed. In a 
few minutes, this brawling, chattering, bustling 
world would be stilled in universal death. What 
a settlement of “ questions” there! What a 
strike of work! What a command of silence ! 
A board of bank directors was hesitating about 
a bill for £100, some thinking it rather indif- 
ferent paper, others viewing it more favorably ; 
when down comes the cometic flood, and while 
the manager rings his bell to see what is the 
matter, it enters by doors and windows, and in 
an instant closes the whole concern. A criminal 
court was sitting in expectation of the return of 
the jury with their verdict. There was one 
thinking that death may not be far from his 
door, and a hundred pitying him in the contrast 
of their own assurance from the imminent foe, 
when, lo! the flood : and judges, jury, criminal, 
and sympathizing audience, are all instantly on 
a level. A sanitary commission was deliberat- 
ing on impediments to the bringing in of fresh 
and the taking away of foul water, and wonder- 
ing if there ever would be a body of their denom- 
ination which could do anything it wished to do 
for the benefit of a mild, expectant, inactive, suf- 
fering public. The comet pours in its fresh 
water on the instant, and the whole difficulties 
of the case are at once resolved. A synod had 
been called to consider some nice point, hardly 
palpable to common understandings, but which 
every body thought a very important point not- 
withstanding, and three gentlemen speaking at 
once to contrary purposes were about to be in- 
terrupted by a fourth of a different opinion still, 
when enter comet—a real Moderator—and at 
one stroke decides what poor mankind had been 
wrangling about for centuries, and what to all 
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would have wrangled about for centuries to come. 
Lord Augustus Anser had demanded satisfaction 
of the Honorable Mr. Pavo for an injurious re- 
mark, and they were proceeding by railway to 
make a deadly end of it, when, lo! the comet 
dashes in like an undesired train from a siding, 
and quashes one of the prettiest quarrels which 
has happened for a twelvemonth. There was 
an unpleasant dispute with America about a her- 
ring-barrel, and barrels of a different kind were 
likely to be resorted to to settle it. The Admi- 
rality was all astir as to how many vessels it 
might be necessary to set afloat for the business. 
Brother Jonathan was calculating what could be 
made of the crisis in working out the election of a 
President. The comet takes upon itself to set the 
whole naval force of both countries afloat—the 
‘origo mali” too—and at the same time to coun- 
termand the presidential election. So that mat- 
ter passes. Another president was on the point 
of electing himself emperor—a loving pair was 
about to be wed—the Court of Chancery was 
just commencing a career of reform—a new 
author was starting into fame with the most 
brilliant novel of the season—when the comet 
thwarts every hope. Lloyd’s had never calcu- 
ated on such an accident. On ’Change, if there 
had been time for a moment’s remark, it would 
have been regar*-d as a most unheard-of thing. 
The life-assurance companies, having in their 
tables made no allowance for such a contingen- 
cy, would have been ruined by so many policies 
“emerging” (oh, word of mockery !) at once, had it 
not been that there were no survivors to claim the 
various amounts. Debts, bonds, contracts, obli- 
gations of all kinds, in like manner were absolved 
by the comet, and Creation itself left to open a 
new score in, it is to be hoped, a less blotted book. 

Considered as a reform, our possible event 
must be viewed with great interest. The pa- 
triot’s heart is broken, in the ordinary current of 
things, by the passive resistance he meets with 
from the great inert mass of prejudice and con- 
trary interest. His most generous views are 
thwarted by thousands of accidents which there 
was no foreseeing when he put the affair down 
on paper. Tories hate and scandalize him; des- 
poets put him in prison; he can only bequeath 
his scheme to be wrought out by the happy man 
of a happier age. Here, however, comes me in 
a besom which sweeps all the old peccant insti- 
tutions away at one whisk. Church and state 
are severed, and forever. The Holy Alliance 
against the liberties of mankind is broken up—the 
pomp and corruption of courts is annihilated— 
bribery and bigotry are no more. What a clean 
sweep !—how hopeless reaction! Surely the 
most extravagant views of the Destructives must 
be gratified and contented at last. 

If the event shall ever happen, it can not be 
doubted that the present Mankind will leave 
many interesting memorials of themselves and 
their progress for the examination of a new 
race, should such ever arise. When the geologist 
of the after-world begins his work—who can 
tell how many hundreds of thousands of years 
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hence !—-he will find, over all our stratificatior 
and paleontology, a prirt containing the re- 
mains of the ancient human species—here a 
tibia of a stock-broker, there the skull of a poet 
—here a lady’s dressing case in a fossilized state, 
there a gentleman’s box of cigars: besides all 
these odds, and ends, there will doubtless be 
ruins of temples, fortresses, ships, gin-palaces, 
and other pertinents of an active, passionate 
humanity, the purposes of which will form most 
curious matter of speculation for the more an- 
gelic species then at last come upon the earth 
Nothing in writing or print will have survived 
to convey an idea of the state of our knowledge, 
or of the attainments of our great writers; but 
it is possible that a few inscriptions may be disin- 
terred, and that through these some glimpses may 
be obtained of our history, though of a most de- 
tached and confused nature. Probably, the most 
puzzling thing of all will be our warlike imple- 
ments and munitions; for to one who never 
thought of harming his neighbor, how incompre- 
hensible must be any tool designed expressly 
for that purpose! If the intent of these articles 
be penetrated, they will doubtless be ranged in 
museums as curious monuments of passions long 
extinct, just as we see the instruments of tor- 
ture used by the Inquisition and other ancient 
judicatories hung up in antiquarian collections 
of our own day. Well, well, my dear brethren, 
you have read thus far without, I hope, being too 
much distressed by the idea of the physical con- 
tingencies to which it is shown we are liable 
Probably you have, each of you, too many mat- 
ters of sore concern pressing closely upon you, 
to be much incommoded by possibilities of so in- 
finitesimal a character. It can not, nevertheless, 
be amiss, that you should know these among 
other things that may any day leap from the 
laps of the Parce, were it only to expand your 
souls a little with things superior to the eternal 
commonplaces of life. It is, after all, a great thing 
to be a part of so great a system as that reveal- 
ed to us in the external frame of things, and to 
feel in what a mighty hand our destiny lies 
Even in the danger of what is here styled a 
Possible Event, there is a grandeur—both as to 
the event itself, and the Power under whose per- 
mission it will, if at all, take place, and our filial 
relations to that Power, which never leaves us 
without hope—which, to a high and purified 
mind, must be felt as more than reconciling. 


SWEPT AWAY BY AN AVALANCHE 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


OU wanted to see Marie Coutet, the guide 

that was swept away by an avalanche. Well, 
there he is, blowing the fire. Ever since the 
freezing he got up in the mountain, the poor 
follow shivers like a marmot.” 

“What! is that the man who fell into the 
chasm where the others were killed? Do you 
think he would tell me all about it ?” 

“Try him. It is not a very gay subject, but 
then it is curious, and we are here to satisfy the 
curiosity of travelers.” 
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There was something bitter in thu tone of his 
last words; but no matter. I called the land- 
lord, ordered a bottle of his best wine, filled three 
glasses, and approached Coutet with one. 

“To your health, my master!” said 1; “and 
may you never fall into such dangers as you 
escaped from.” 

He rose up, with a smile as bright as a Savoy- 
ard, and took the glass. 

“Ah! monsieur means my tumble into the 
crevasse ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then, in trath’”—and here Coutet swallowed 
the wine in a parenthesis—“ it was the worst 
quarter of an hour I ever passed.” 

“Would you tell me a little about it, as a great 
favor?” 

“ Every thing, monsieur, if you like ;” and he 
put the glass down, and wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

“Then let us sit down.” And I set the ex- 
ample, filled the glasses of my two guides, and 
Coutet began. 

“Tn 1820, Colonel Anderson and Doctor 
Hamel arrived at Chamouny ; the latter being 
commissioned by the Emperor of Russia to make 
meteorological experiments upon all the high 
mountains of the globe. An expedition for the 
ascent of Mont Blanc was accordingly arranged, 
with all the necessary precautions ; for nine as- 
cents had now been made without any accident 
happening. On the appointed day, ten guides 
were ready, with myself as guide-in-chief; 
making a party altogether, including the two 
travelers, of thirteen. 

“We set off at eight o’clock in the morning, 
with every appearance of fine weather, and reach- 
ed the Grands-Mulets at three in the afternoon. 
There we halted, knowing we could not gain 
the summit that day, and that no other good 
resting place could be had farther up. So we 
settled ourselves, tolerably, on a kind of plat- 
form, where we found the remains of a shed, 
built by M. de Saussure for his ascent, and pro- 
ceeded to dinner, bidding the travelers lay in a 
stock sufficient for twenty-four hours, as, higher 
up, in proportion as they ascended, they would 
not only lose appetite, but even the power of 
eating. After dinner we talked of the numer- 
ous successful attempts, and how all difficulties 
had been overcome. So this put us in good 
spirits, and the time passed quickly, listening to 
the different stories of the guides. Evening 
came, but still we had no apprehensions. We 
erected a tent, laid our blankets on straw, and 
lay down as close to each other as we could be 
packed. Thus we managed to get through the 
night without any mischance. 

“‘ Next morning I awoke first, and immediately 
crept out from our shelter to ascertain what 
weather we had. A single glance sufficed to 
show me that further progress on that day was 
impossible. ‘What ails you, Coutet?’ said De- 
voissou, one of the guides, as I returned, shaking 
my head despondingly. 





“* Why,’ said I, ‘the wind has changed, and 


comes from the south, and the snow is flying 
before it like dust.’ 

“* When they all found this was so, we looked 
at one another, and resolved not to go another 
step that day: a resolution which was strongly 
combated by Dr. Hamel, who wanted to insist 
on our proceeding. However, we were ob- 
stinate ; and all he could obtain from us was a 
promise to remain where we were for the night, 
and not go back to the village. 

“ The day passed sadly enough ; for the snow, 
which had hitherto fallen only toward the sum- 
mit of the mountain, now began to descend closer 
aud closer to our little shelter, like a friend warn- 
ing us by degrees of our danger. Night cme. 
We took the same precautions, and got through 
it without harm to any of us; but the weather, 
next morning, was worse thanever. So we held 
a council, the result of which was, after ten min- 
utes’ deliberation, that we should all make our 
way back to Chamouny; and we accordingly 
informed the gentlemen that such was our in- 
tention. To this Dr. Hamel opposed himself 
strongly. Well, we were under his orders ; our 
time and lives were his, since he paid us for 
them; séiwe yielded—merely drawing lots to 
see which of us should go back to Chamouny 
for provisions. Three were chosen, and they 
left our party instantly. By eight o’clock in 
the morning, Dr. Hamel had got quite tired of 
waiting for a favorable change in the weather ; 
and, in place of staying where we were, now 
demanded that we should proceed in the ascent. 
Had one of ourselves made such a proposal, we'd 
have simply pronounced him mad, and tied his 
legs together; but the doctor was a stranger ; 
he knew nothing of the dangerous caprices of 
the mountain ; and so we just quietly told him 
that, to proceed even a couple of leagues, after 
all the warnings we had received, was to defy 
Providence and tempt God. At this the doctor 
stamped his foot in a rage, and, turning to Col- 
onel Anderson, muttered the word ‘ Cowards !" 

“ There was no hesitating after that ; all made 
their preparations in silence ; and in about five 
minutes I asked the doctor if he were ready to 
follow us. He bowed his head in sign of ac- 
quiescence, for the anger had not left him yet ; 
and we set forth, without even waiting for our 
companions from the village. 

“ Against all probability, the beginning of our 
journey was most favorable; and we reached 
the Dome of Goiter, and re-descended toward 
the grand plateau, without any accident befall- 
ing us. At this point we had the great crevasse 
to our left, sixty feet broad, and one hundred 
and twenty long; and to our right the steep 
side of Mont Blanc, rising abruptly to the height 
of a thousand feet above our heads, while be- 
neath was a bed of newly-fallen snow, through 
which we sank nearly up to our knees. Besides 
this, we had now got the wind in our faces, and 
every step we advanced it became more and more 
violent. However, we followed each other one 
by one up the mountain, for our line of march 
was arranged on this wise :—First went Auguste 
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Terre, then Carrier, and Pierre Balmat the 
third; after them, Matthew Balmat, Devoissou, 
and myself; and six paces behind us, Coutet 
and Folliguet. Last of all came the travelers, 
Dr. Hamel and Colonel Anderson, who could 
make the ascent easier, we thought, by following 
in the track of the eleven guides. 

“ But the very measures we had adopted for 
safety proved our ruin; for, by marching in 
single file, we trod down a line in the snow like 
the track of a plow ; and on account of its being 
soft and fresh, and the side of the mountain 
being too steep to preserve it in equilibrium, the 
snow naturally began to slip down in masses. 
Then, in a little while we heard all at once a 
sound as of the rushing of a hidden torrent ; 
and at the same moment the snow above us, as 
far as the eye could reach, down to the spot 
where we had hollowed a track ten or twelve 
inches deep, began to move. Another instant 
passed, and four out of the five men that pre- 
ceded me were swept away: one alone remain- 
ed standing. Then felt my limbs failing me, 
and I fell to the ground, crying out with all my 
force, ‘The avalanche! the avalanche! We 
are lost !’ 

“T felt myself carried away with the rapidity 
of a rolling ball, so that in a minute’s time I 
must have gone over four hundred feet at least ; 
then the earth failed beneath me, and I knew 
that I was falling perpendicularly down some 
chasm, and I remember crying, ‘ God have mercy 
on me!’ At the same instant I found myself at 


the bottom of the great crevasse, lying on a heap 
of snow, and in a little while heard the fall of 
another person close beside me, but without 


knowing who it was. For a moment I was 
stunned by the fall, but a voice above, lamenting 
and crying, roused me. It was David Coutet, 
my brother. 

“Oh, my brother! my poor brother is lost !’ 
he cried. 

“*No, David; I am here,’ I shouted out, ‘ and 
another with me. Is Matthew Balmat killed?’ 

““*No, my brave comrade! I am alive and 
here, ready to aid thee,’ answered Balmat. And 
at the same instant he let himself slide down 
the side of the chasm, and fell close to me. 

“** How many are killed ?’ I asked. 

“*Three ; if the one with you is living.’ 

“* And which are they?’ 

*** Carrier, Terre, and Pierre Balmat.’ 

“* And the gentlemen '—are they safe ?’ 

“* Quite, God be thanked !’ 

“ * Well, let us look for the man who fell here ; 
he can not be far off.’ And in fact, on turning 
round, we saw an arm sticking out of the snow 
—nothing more was visible of our poor com- 
rade. So we dragged him out, and got his head 
free as soon as possible; but he was quite in- 
sensible, and as blue as if he had been strangled ; 
still, in a few minutes, we got him on his legs. 
My brother threw us a little hatchet, with which 
we cut steps in the ice. When we were near 
up, those above helped us with their hands ; and 
so the three of us got safely out at last. 





As soon as we were on the top the two gen- 
tlemen came over, took our hands, and said, 
‘Courage! here are two saved; we will save 
the others yet.’ 

“* The others are lost,’ replied Matthew Bal 
mat. ‘It was here I saw them ;’ and he led us 
to the middle of the crevasse, where we saw in 
deed there was no hope of saving them, for two 
hundred feet of snow must have been alread 
lying on the heads of our poor friends. Never 
theless, we groped with our sticks all about, bu: 
in vain. We discovered no trace of them, 

“Matthew Balmat was the only one of the 
party who kept himself erect while the avalanche 
passed. He was a young man of prodigious 
strength ; and when he felt the snow moving 
under his feet, he stuck his stick firmly in the 
solid ice beyond, and, swinging himself up from 
the ground, remained suspended by the force 
of his two wrists alone, while the whole ava 
lanche, to the length of half a league, swept be 
neath him with the noise of thunder, carrying 
away his brother and all his companions along 
with it. For an instant he thought all must 
have perished, for no one remained standing but 
himself. 

“ The first that rose to their feet were the two 
travelers, and Balmat called out to them, ‘ Where 
are the others?’ At that moment David Coutet 
appeared. ‘The others,’ said he; ‘ah! I saw 
them all swept into the crevasse,’ and running 
toward it, he stumbled against David Folliguet, 
who lay stunned by his fall. ‘Here is one, 
said he, ‘so five only are missing, but among 
them is my brother, my poor brother!’ It was 
at this moment I heard his voice, and answered 
from the chasm, ‘ No, brother, here I am !’ 

Still we searched for the other three, but al! 
in vain. Two hours had passed thus, and as 
evening came on the wind became more icy, our 
sticks were covered with snow, and our shoes 
frozen as hard as iron. Then Balmat, despair- 
ing of any further search, turned to the doctor 

“* Well, monsieur,’ he said, ‘were we cow- 
ards, think you? Do you wish to continue the 
ascent? We are ready.’ 

“The doctor replied by giving the order to 
return to Chamouny. As to Colonel Anderson, 
he wept like a child. ‘I have been in many 
battles,’ said he: ‘I fought at Waterloo; I have 
seen whole ranks of men swept away by cannon, 
but they were there to die—it was their duty ; 
while here,’ and tears interrupted him, ‘I can 
not go without, at least, finding the bodies of 
those poor men.’ 

“We had at last to force him away, for night 
was coming on, and it was time to descend. 

“On reaching the Grands-Mulets, we met 
the other guides, who had been dispatched for 
provisions, and two travelers along with them, 
who wished to make the ascent with our party 
We related our disaster, and then sorrowfully 
retraced our steps to the village, which we reach- 
ed about eleven o'clock at night. 

“Fortunately, the three men who perished 
were unmarried. Carrier, however, had sup- 
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ported his family on his earnings. As to Pierre 
Balmat, he had only a mother; but, poor woman, 
she was not long parted from her son. 
months after his death, she died also.” 





BLEAK HOUSE.* 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—Estuer’s NarRarive. 
E came home from Mr. Boythorn’s, after six 
pleasant weeks. We were often in the 
park, and in the woods, and seldom passed the 
Lodge where we had taken shelter without look- 
ing in to speak to the keeper’s wife; but we saw 
no more of Lady Dedlock, except at church on 
Sundays. There was company at Chesney Wold; 
and although several beautiful faces surrounded 
her, her face retained the same influence on me 
as at first. I do not quite know, even now, 
whether it was painful or pleasurable; whether 
it drew me toward her, or made me shrink from 
her. I think I admired her with a kind of fear; 
and I know that in her presence my thoughts al- 
ways wandered back, as they had done at first, to 
that old time of my life. 

I had a fancy, on more than one of these Sun- 
days, that what this lady so curiously was to 
me, I was to her—I mean that I disturbed her 
thoughts as she influenced mine, though in some 
different way. But when I stole a glance at her, 
and saw her so composed and distant and unap- 
proachable, I felt this to be a foolish weakness. 
Indeed, I felt the whole state of my mind in re- 
ference to her to be weak and unreasonable; and 
I remonstrated with myself about it as much as 
I could. 

One incident that occurred before we quitted 
Mr.. Boythorn’s house, I had better mention in 
this place. 

I was walking in the garden with Ada, when 
I was told that some one wished to seeme. Go- 
ing into the breakfast-room where this person was 
waiting, I found it to be the French maid who 
had cast off her shoes and walked through the 
wet grass, on the day when it thundered and 
lightened. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she began, looking fixedly at 
me with her too-eager eyes, though otherwise pre- 
senting an agreeable appearance, and speaking 
neither with boldness nor servility, “I have taken 
a great liberty in coming here, but you know how 
to excuse it, being so amiable, mademoiselle.” 

““No excuse is necessary,” I returned, “ if you 
wish to speak to me.” 

“That is my desire, mademoiselle. A thou- 
sand thanks for the permission. I have your 
leave to speak. Is it not ?’’ she said, in a quick, 
natural way. 

“ Certainly,”’ said I. 

‘Mademoiselle, you are so amiable! Listen, 
then, if you please. I have left my Lady. We 
could not agree. My Lady is so high; so very 
high. Pardon! Mademoiselle, you are right !”’ 
Her quickness anticipated what I might have said 











presently, but as yet had only thought. “It is 
not for me to come here to complain of my Lady. 
But I say she is so high, so very high. I will say 
not a word more. All the world knows that.”’ 
“Go on, if you please,”’ said I. 

“ Assuredly ; mademoiselle, I am thankful for 
your politeness. Mademoiselle, I have an inex- 
pressible desire to find a service with a young lady 
who is good, accomplishe4, beautiful. You are 
good, accomplished, and beautiful as an angel. 
Ah, could I have the honor of being your domes- 
tic !”” ; 

“T am sorry—”’ I began. 

“ Do not dismiss me so soon, mademoiselle !”” 
she said, with an involuntary contraction of her 
fine black eyebrows. ‘‘ Let me hope, a moment! 
Mademoiselle, I know this service would be more 
retired than that which I have quitted. Well! 
I wish that. I know this service would be less 
distinguished than that which I have quitted. 
Well! I wish that. I know that I should win 
less, as to wages, here. Good. I am content.” 

“T assure you,” said I, quite embarrassed by 
the mere idea of having such an attendant, “ that 
I keep no maid—” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, but why not? Why not, 
when you can have one so devoted to you? Who 
would be enchanted to serve you; who would be 
so true, so zealous, and so faithful, every day! 
Mademoiselle, I wish with all my heart to serve 
you. Do not speak of money at present. Take 
measlam. For nothing!” 

She was so singularly earnest that I drew back, 
almost afraid of her. Without appearing to no- 
tice it, in her ardor, she still pressed herself upon 
me; speaking in a rapid subdued voice, though 
always with a certain grace and propriety. 

“* Mademoiselle, I come from the South country, 
where we are quick, and where we like and dis- 
like very strong. My Lady was too high for me; I 
was too high for her. It is done—past—finish- 
ed! Receive me as your domestic, and I will 
serve you well. I will do more for you, than you 
figure to yourself now. Chut! mademoiselle, I 
will—no matter, I will do my utmost possible, in 
all things. If you accept my service, you will not 
repent it! Mademoiselle, you will not repent it, 
and I will serve you well. You don’t know how 
well!” 

There was a lowering energy in her face, as 
she stood looking at me while I explained the 
impossibil‘ty of my engaging her (without think- 
ing it necessary to say how very little I desired to 
to do so), which seemed to bring visibly before 
me some woman from the streets of Paris in the 
reign of terror. She heard me out without inter- 
ruption; and then said, with her pretty accent, 
and in her mildest voice : 

“ Hey, mademoiselle, I have received my an- 
swer! I am sorry of it. But I must go else- 
where, and seek what I have not found here. 
Will you graciously let me kiss your hand ?” 

She looked at me more intently as she took it, 
and seemed to take note, with her momentary 





* Continued from the October Number. 





touch, of every vein in it. “I fear I surprised 
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you, mademoiselle, on the day of the storm 
she said, with a parting courtesy. 

I confessed that she had surprised us all. 

“J took an oath, mademoiselle,” she said, 
smiling, ‘and I wanted to stamp in on my mind, 
so that I might keep it faithfully. And I will! 
Adieu, mademoiselle !”’ 

So ended our conference, which I was very glad 
to bring to a close. I supposed she went away 
from the village, for I saw her no more; and 
nothing else occurred to disturb our tranquil sum- 
mer pleasures, until six weeks were out, and we 
returned home, as I began just now by saying. 

At that time, and for a good many weeks after 
that time, Richard was constant in his visits. 
Besides coming every Saturday or Sunday, and 
remaining with us until Monday morning, he 
sometimes rode out on horseback unexpectedly, 
and passed the evening with us, and rode back 
again early next day. He was as vivacious as 
ever, and told us he was very industrious ; but I 
was not easy in my mind about him. It appeared 
to me that his industry was all misdirected. I 
could not find that it led to any thing, but the 
formation of delusive hopes in connection with 
the suit, already the pernicious cause of so much 
sorrow and ruin. He had got at the core of that 
mystery now, he told us: and nothing could be 
plainer than that the will, under which he and 
Ada were to take, I don’t know how many thou- 
sands of pounds, must be finally established, if 
there were any sense or justice in the Court of 
Chancery—but O, what a great if that sounded 
in my ears—and that this happy conclusion could 
not be much longer delayed. He proved this to 
himself by all the weary arguments on that side 
he had read, and every one of them sunk him 
deeper in the infatuation. He had even begun 
to haunt the court. He told us how he saw Miss 
Flite there daily ; how they talked together, and 
he did her little kindnesses ; and how, while he 
laughed at her, he pitied her from his heart. 
But he never thought—never, my poor, dear, 
sanguine Richard, capable of so much happiness 
then, and with such better things before him !— 
what a fatal link was riveting between his fresh 
youth and her faded age ; between his free hopes 
and her caged birds, and her hungry garret, and 
her wandering mind! 

Ada loved him too well, to mistrust him much 
in any thing he said or did; and my Guardian, 
though he frequently complained of the east 
wind, and read more than usual in the Growlery, 
preserved a strict silence on the subject. So, I 
thought, one day when I went to London to meet 
Caddy Jellyby, at her solicitation, I would ask 
Richard to be in waiting for me at the coach- 
office, that we might have a little talk together. 
I found him there when I arrived, and we walked 
away arm-in-arm. 

“Welly Richard,” said I, as soon as I could 
begin to be grave with him, “are you beginning 
to feel more settled now ?” 

‘*O yes, my dear!” returned Richard. 
all right enough.” 


“Tam 





“ But settled ?”’ said 1. 

“How do you mean, settled ?”’ returned Rich. 
ard, with his gay jlaugh. 

“ Settled in the law,”’ said I. 

“OQ, ay,” replied Richard, “I’m all right 
enough.” 

“You said that before, my dear Richard.” 

* And you don’t think it’s an answer, eh? 
Well! Perhaps it’s not. Settled? You mean, 
do I feel as if I were settling down ?” 

“Ton 

“* Why, no, I can’t say I am settling down,” 
said Richard, emphasizing ‘down,’ as if that ex- 
pressed the difficulty ; “‘ because one can’t settle 
down while this business remains in such an 
unsettled state. When I say this business, of 
course I mean the—forbidden subject.” 

“Do you think it will ever be in a settled 
state ?” said I. 

** Not the least doubt of it,’’ answered Richard. 

We walked a little way, without speaking; 
and presently Richard addressed me, in his frank- 
est and most feeling manner, thus : 

‘* My dear Esther, I understand you, and | 
wish to Heaven I were a more constant sort of 
fellow. I don’t mean constant to Ada, for I love 
her dearly—better and better every day—but 
constant to myself. (Somehow, I mean some- 
thing that I can’t very well express, but you'll 
make it out.) If I were a more constant sort of 
fellow, I should have held on, either to Badger, 
or to Kenge and Carboy, like grim Death; and 
should have begun to be steady and systematic 
by this time, and shouldn’t be in debt, and—” 

* Are you in debt, Richard ?” 

“Yes,” said Richard, “I am a little so, my 
dear. Also, I have taken rather too much to bill- 
iards, and that sort of thing. Now the murder’s 
out; you despise me, Esther, don’t you ?” 

** You know I don’t,” said I. 

“You are kinder to me than I often am to 
myself,”’ he returned. ‘ My dear Esther, I am 
a very unfortunate dog not to be more settled, 
but how can I be more settled ? If you lived in 
an unfinished house, you couldn’t settle down in 
it; if you were condemned to leave every thing 
you undertook unfinished, you would find it hard 
to apply yourself to any thing; and yet, that’s 
my unhappy case. I was born into this un- 
finished contention, with all its chances and 
changes, and it began to unsettle me before I 
quite knew the difference between a suit at law 
and a suit of clothes; and it has gone on unset- 
tling me ever since; and here I am now, con- 
scious sometimes that I am but a worthless fel- 
low to love my confiding cousin Ada.” 

We were in a solitary place, and he put his 
hand before his eyes, and sobbed as he said the 
words. 

“0 Richard!” said I, ‘do not be so moved. 
You have a noble nature, and Ada’s love may 
make you worthier every day.” 

“T know, my dear,” he replied, pressing my 
arm, “J know all that. You mustn’t mind my 
being a little soft now, for I have had all this 
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upon my mind for a long time; and have often 
meant to speak to you, and have sometimes 
wanted opportunity, and sometimes courage. I 
know what the thought of Ada ought to do for 
me, but it doesn’t do it. I am too unsettled even 
for that. I love her most devotedly ; and yet I 
do her wrong, in doing myself wrong, every day 
and hour. But it can’t last forever. We shall 
come on for a final hearing, and get judgment in 
our favor; and then you and Ada shall see what 
I can really be!’ 

It had given me a pang to hear him sob, and 
see the tears start out between his fingers, but 
that was infinitely less affecting to me, than the 
hopeful animation with which he said these 
words. 

“T have looked well into the papers, Esther— 
| have been deep in them for months’’—he con- 
tinued, recovering his cheerfulness in a moment, 
“and you may rely upon it that we shall come 
out triumphant. As to years of delay, there has 
been 20 want of them, Heaven knows! and there 
is the greater probability of our bringing the mat- 
ter to a speedy close; in fact, it’s on the paper 
now. It will be all right at last, and then you 
shall see !”’ 

Recalling how he had just now placed Messrs. 
Kenge and Carboy in the same category with Mr. 
Badger, I asked him when he intended to be ar- 
ticled in Lincoln’s Inn? 

“There again! I think not at all, Esther,” 
he returned with an effort. “I fancy I have had 
enough of it. Having worked at Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce like a galley slave, I have slaked my 
thirst for the law, and satisfied myself that I 
shouldn’t like it. Besides, I find it unsettles me 
more and more to be so constantly upon the scene 
of action. So what,’ continued Richard, con- 
fident again by this time, “ do I naturally turn 
my thoughts to ?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said I. 

“Don’t look so serious,’ returned Richard, 
“because it’s the best thing I can do, my dear 
Esther, lam certain. It’s not as if I wanted a 
profession for life. These proceedings will come 
to a termination, and then I am provided for. 
No. I look upon it as a pursuit which is in its 
nature more or less unsettled, and therefore suited 
to my temporary condition—I may say, precisely 
suited. What is it that I naturally tum my 
thoughts to?” 

I looked at him, and shook my head. 

“What,” said Richard, in a tone of perfect 
conviction, “ but the army !”’ 

“The army ?” said I. 

“The army, of course. What I have to do, 
is, to get a commission; and—there I am, you 
know!” said Richard. 

And then he showed me, proved by elaborate 
calculations in his pocket-book, that supposing he 
had contracted, say two hundred pounds of debt 
in six months, out of the army; and that he con- 
tracted no debt at all within a corresponding pe- 
riod, in the army—as to which he had quite made 
up his mind; this step must involve a saving of 





four hundred pounds in a year, or two thousand 
pounds in five years—which was a considerable 
sum. And then he spoke, so ingenuously and 
sincerely, of the sacrifice he made in withdrawing 
himself for a time from Ada, and of the earnest- 
ness with which he aspired—as in thought he 
always did, I know full well—to repay her love, 
and to insure her happiness, and to conquer what 
was amiss in himself, and to acquire the very 
soul of decision, that he made my heart ache 
keenly, sorely. For I thought how would this 
end, how could this end, when so soon and so 
surely all his manly qualities were touched by 
the fatal blight that ruined every thing it rested 
on! 

I spoke to Richard with all the earnestness I 
felt, and all the hope I could not quite feel then ; 
and implored him, for Ada’s sake, not to put any 
trust in Chancery. To all I said, Richard readily 
assented; riding over the Court and every thing 
else in his easy way, and drawing the brightest 
pictures of the character he was to settle into— 
alas, when the grievous suit should loose its hold 
upon him! We had a long talk, but it always 
came back to that, in substance. 

At last, we came to Soho Square, where Caddy 
Jellyby had appointed to wait for me, as a quiet 
place in the neighborhood of Newman Street. 
Caddy was in the garden in the centre, and hur- 
ried out as soon as I appeared. After a few 
cheerful words, Richard left us together. 

“Prince has a pupil over the way, Esther,” 
said Caddy, “and got the key for us. So, if you 
will walk round and round here with me, we can 
lock ourselves in, and I can tell you comfortably 
what I wanted to see your dear good face about.” 

“ Very well, my dear,” said I. “ Nothing could 
be better.”” So Caddy, after affectionately squeez- 
ing the dear good face, as she called it, locked the 
gate, and took my arm, and we began to walk 
round the garden very cosily. 

“You see, Esther,’’ said Caddy, who thorough- 
ly enjoyed a little confidence, “after you spoke 
to me about it’s being wrong to marry without 
Ma’s knowledge, or even to keep Ma long in the 
dark respecting our engagement—though I don’t 
believe Ma cares much for me, I must say] 
thought it right to mention your opinions to Prince. 
In the first place, because I want to profit by 
every thing you tell me; and in the second place, 
because I have no secrets from Prince.”’ 

“T hope he approved, Caddy ?” 

“OQ, my dear! I assure you he would approve 
of any thing you could say. You have no idea 
what an opinion he has of you!” 

* Indeed ?” ‘ 

“ Esther, it’s enough to make any body but me 
jealous,” said Caddy, laughing and shaking her 
head; “but it only maxes me joyful, for you are 
the first friend I ever had, and the best friend I 
ever can have, and nobody can respect and love 
you too much to please me.” 

“Upon my word, Caddy,” said I, “ you are in 
the general conspiracy to keep me in a good hu- 
mor. Well, my dear?” 
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“ Well! I am going to tell you,” replied Caddy, 
crossing her hands confidentially upon my arm. 
“ So we talked a good deal about it, and so I said 
to Prince, ‘ Prince, as Miss Summerson—’ ”’ 

“T hope you didn’t say ‘Miss Summerson.’” 

‘No. Ididn’t!’’ cried Caddy, greatly pleased, 
and with the brightest of faces. “I said, ‘ Es- 
ther.’ I said to Prince, ‘As Esther is decidedly 
of that opinion, Prince, and has expressed it to 
me, and always hints it when she writes those 
kind notes, which you are so fond of hearing me 
read to you, I am prepared to disclose the truth 
to Ma whenever you think proper. And I think, 
Prince,’ said I, ‘that Esther thinks that I should 
be in a better, and truer, and more honorable 
position altogether, if you did the same to your 
Papa.’ ” 

“Yes, my dear,” said I. 
does think so.” 

“So I was right, you see!’’ exclaimed Caddy. 
“Well! this troubled Prince a good deal; not 
because he had the least doubt about it, but be- 
cause he is so considerate of the feelings of old 
Mr. Turveydrop; and he had his apprehensions 
that old Mr. Turveydrop might break his heart, 
or faint away, or be very much overcome in some 
affecting manner or other, if he made such an 
announcement. He feared old Mr. Turveydrop 
might consider it undutiful, and might receive 
too great a shock. For, old Mr. Turveydrop’s 
deportment is very beautiful you know, Esther,” 
added Caddy; “and his feelings are extremely 
sensitive.” 

** Are they, my dear?” 

“OQ, extremely sensitive. Prince saysso. Now, 
this has caused my darling child—I didn’t mean 
to use the expression to you, Esther,’? Caddy 
apologized, her face suffused with blushes, ‘ but 
I generally call Prince my darling child.” 

I laughed; and Caddy laughed and blushed, 
and went on. 

‘**This has caused him, Esther—” 

“* Caused whom, my dear ?”’ 

“OQ you tiresome thing !’’ said Caddy, laugh- 
ing, with her pretty face on fire. “My darling 
child, if you insist upon it!—This has caused 
him weeks of uneasiness, and has made him de- 
lay, from day to day, in a very anxious manner. 
At last he said to me, ‘ Caddy, if Miss Summer- 
son, who is a great favorite with my father, could 
be prevailed upon to be present when I broke the 
subject, 1 think I could do it.’ So I promised I 
would ask you. And I made up my mind, be- 
sides,” said Caddy, looking at me hopefully, but 
timidly, ‘ that if you consented, I would ask you 
afterward to come with me to Ma. This is what 
I meant, when I said in my note that I had a 
great favor and a great assistance to beg o! you. 
And if you thought you could grant it, Esther, 
we should both be very grateful.” 

‘* Let me see Caddy,”’ said I, pretending to con- 
sider. ‘Really I think I could do a greater thing 
than that, if the need were pressing. I am at 
your service and the darling child’s, my dear, 
whenever you like.” 


‘* Esther certainly 





Caddy was quite transported by this reply ot 
mine; being, I believe, as susceptible to the 
least kindness or encouragement as any tender 
heart that ever beat in this world; and after an. 
other turn or two round the garden, during which 
she put on an entirely new pair of gloves, and 
made herself as resplendent as possible that she 
might do no avoidable discredit to the Master of 
Deportment, we went to Newman Street direct. 

Prince was teaching, of course. We found him 
engaged with a not very hopeful pupil—a stub- 
born little girl with a sulky forehead, a dee; 
voice, and an inanimate dissatisfied mamma— 
whose case was certainly not rendered more hope- 
ful by the confusion into which we threw her 
preceptor. The lesson at last came to an end, 
after proceeding as discordantly as possible; and 
when the little girl had changed her shoes, and 
had had her white muslin extinguished in shawls, 
she was taken away. After a few words of prep- 
aration, we then went in search of Mr. Turvey- 
drop; whom we found, grouped with his hat and 
gloves, as a model of Deportment, on the sofa in 
his private apartment—the only comfortable room 
in the house. He appeared to have dressed at 
his leisure, in the intervals of a light collation; 
and his dressing-case, brushes, and so forth, all 
of quite an elegant kind, lay about. 

“ Father, Miss Summerson; Miss Jellyby.”’ 

“Charmed! Enchanted!” said Mr. Turvey- 
drop, rising with his high-shouldered bow. “ Per- 
mit me!’ handing chairs. ‘ Be seated !’’ kissing 
the tips of his left fingers. ‘ Overjoyed!’’ shut- 
ting his eyes and rolling. ‘ My little retreat is 
made a Paradise.’”’ Re-composing himself on 
the sofa, like the second gentleman in Europe. 

“ Again you find us, Miss Summerson,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ using our little arts to polish, polish! Again 
the sex stimulates us, and rewards us, by the 
condescension of its lovely presence. It is much 
in these times (and we have made an awfully 
degenerating business of it since the days of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent—my patron, 
if | may presume to say so) to experience that 
deportment is not wholly trodden under foot by 
mechanics. That it can yet bask in the smile of 
Beauty, my dear madam.” 

I said nothing, which I thought a suitable re- 
ply; and he took a pinch of snuff. 

“My dear son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ you 
have four schools this aftemnoon. I would recom- 
mend a hasty sandwich.” 

“Thank you, father,”’ returned Prince, ‘1 will 
be sure to be punctual. My dear father, may I 
beg you to prepare your mind for what I am going 
to say.” ; 

“Good Heaven!’’ exclaimed the Model, pale 
and aghast, as Prince and Caddy, hand in hand, 
bent down before him. “ Whatisthis? Is this 
lunacy! Or what is this?” 

“Father,’’ returned Prince, with great sub- 
mission, “I love this young lady, and we are 
engaged.” 

“ Engaged !’" cried Mr. Turveydrop, reclining 
on the sofa, and shutting out the sight with his 
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A MODEL OF PARENTAL DEPORTMENT. 


hand. ‘“ An arrow launched at my brain, by my 
own child !”’ 

** We have been engaged for some time, father,” 
faltered Prince; ‘‘ and Miss Summerson, hearing 
of it, advised that we should declare the fact to 
vou, and was so very kind as to attend on the 
present occasion. Miss Jellyby is a young lady 
who deeply respects you, father.” 

Mr. Turveydrop uttered a groan. 

‘“‘No, pray don’t! Pray don’t, father,” urged 
his son. ‘Miss Jellyby is a young lady who 
deeply respects you, and our first desire is to con- 
sider your comfort.” 

Mr. Turveydrop sobbed. 

“No, pray don’t, father !’’ cried his son. 

*‘ Boy,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ it is well that 
your sainted mother is spared this pang. Strike 
deep, and spare not. Strike home, strike 
home !’? 

** Pray, don’t say so, father,’’ implored Prince, 
in tears, “it goes to my heart. I do assure you, 
father, that our first wish and intention is to con- 
sider your comfort. Caroline and I do not forget 
our duty—what is my duty is Caroline’s, as we 
have often said together—and, with your approval 
and consent, father, we will devote ourselves to 
making your life agreeable.” 

“Strike home,” murmured Mr. Turveydrop. 
“ Strike home!” 


sir, 


But he seemed to listen, I thought, too. 

“*My dear father,” returned Prince, ‘we well 
know what little comforts you are accustomed to, 
and have a right to; 
study, and our pride, 
thing. 
and consent, 


and it will always be our 
to provide those before any 
If you will bless us with your approval 
father, we shall not think of being 
married until it is quite agreeable to you; and 
when we are married, we shall always make you 
—of course—our first consideration. You must 
ever be the Head and Master here, father; and 
we feel how truly unnatural it would be in us, if 
we failed to know it, or if we failed to exert our- 
selves in every possible way to please you.”’ 

Mr. Turveydrop underwent a severe internal 
struggle, and came upright on the sofa again, 
with his cheeks puffing over his stiff cravat: a 
perfect model of parental deportment. 

“My son!” said Mr. Turveydrop. “My chil- 
dren! Ican not resist your prayer. Be happy!’’ 

His benignity, as he raised his future daughter- 
in-law and stretched out his hand to his son (who 
kissed it with affectionate respect and gratitude), 
was the most confusing sight I ever saw. 

‘“t My children,” said Mr. Turveydrop, pater- 
nally encircling Caddy with his left arm as she 
sat beside him, and putting his right hand grace- 
fully on his hip. ‘‘My son and daughter, your 
| happiness shall be my care I will watch over 
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you. You shall always live with me ;” meaning, 
of course, I will always live with you; “ this 
house is henceforth as much yours as mine; con- 
sider it your home. May you long live to share 
it with me!” 

The power of his Deportment was such, that 
they really were as much overcome with thank- 
fulness as if, instead of quartering himself upon 
them for the rest of his life, he were making some 
munificent sacrifice in their favor. 

“For myself, my children,”’ said Mr. Turvey- 
drop, ‘‘I am falling into the sear and yellow leaf, 
and it is impossible to say how long the last 
feeble traces of gentlemanly Deportment may 
linger in this weaving and spinning age. But, 
so long, I will do my duty to society, and will 
show myself, as usual, about town. My wants 
are few and simple. My little apartment here, 
my few essentials for the toilet, my frugal morn- 
ing meal, and my little dinner, will suffice. I 
charge your dutiful affection with the supply of 
these requirements, and I charge myself with all 
the rest.” 

They were overpowered afresh by his uncom- 
mon generosity. 

““My son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ for those 
little points in which you are deficient—points 
of Deportment which are born with a man— 
which may be improved by cultivation, but can 
never be originated—you may still rely on me. 
I have been faithful to my post, since the days of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent; and I 
will not desert it now. If you 
have ever contemplated your father’s poor posi- 
tion with a feeling of pride, you may rest assured 
that he will do nothing to tarnish it. For your- 
self, Prince, whose character is different (we can 
not be all alike, nor is it advisable that we 
should), work, be industrious, earn money, and 
extend the connection as much as possible.” 

‘* That you may depend I will do, dear father, 
with all my heart,” replied Prince. 

“T have no doubt of it,’* said Mr. Turveydrop. 
‘Your qualities are not shining, my dear child, 
but they are steady and useful. And to both of 
you, my children, I would merely observe, in the 
spirit of a sainted Woman on whose path I had 
the happiness of casting, I believe, some ray of 
light—take care of the establishment, take care 
of my simple wants, and bless you both!” 

Old Mr. Turveydrop then became so very gal- 
lant, in honor of the occasion, that I told Caddy 
we must really go to Thavies Inn at once if we 
were to go at all that day. So we took our de- 
parture, after a very loving farewell between 
Caddy and her betrothed ; and during our walk 
she was so happy, and so full of old Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s praises, that I would not have said a word 
in his disparagement for any consideration. 

The house in Thavies Inn had bills in the win- 
dows announcing that it was to let, and looked 
dirtier and gloomier and ghastlier than ever. 
The name of poor Mr. Jellyby had appeared in 
the list of Bankrupts, but a day or two before; 
and he was shut up in the dining-room with two 


No, my son. 





gentlemen, and a heap of blue bags, account- 
books, and papers, making the most desperate 
endeavors to understand his affairs. They ap- 
peared to me to be quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion; for when Caddy took me into the dining- 
room by mistake, and we came upon Mr. Jellyby 
in his spectacles, forlornly fenced into a corner 
by the great dining-table and the two gentlemen, 
he seemed to have given up the whole thing, and 
to be speechless and insensible. 

Going up-stairs to Mrs. Jellyby’s room (the 
children were all screaming in the kitchen, and 
there was no servant to be seen), we found that 
lady in the midst of a voluminous correspondence, 
opening, reading, and sorting letters, with a great 
accumulation of torn covers on the floor. She 
was so pre-occupied that at first she did not know 
me, though she sat looking at me with that 
curious, bright-eyed, far-off look of hers. 

“O! Miss Summerson!” she said at last. “J 
was thinking of something soa different! I hope 
you are well. I am happy to see you. Mr. 
Jarndyce and Miss Clare quite well ?” 

I hoped in return that Mr. Jellyby was quite 
well. 

“ Why, not quite, my dear,” said Mrs. Jellyby, 
in the calmest manner. “He has been unfortu- 
nate in his affairs, and is a little out of spirits. 
Happily for me, I am so much engaged that I 

We have, at 


have no time to think about it. 


the present moment, one hundred and seventy 
families, Miss Summerson, averaging five persons 


in each, either gone or going to the left bank of 
the Niger.” 

I thought of the one family so near us, who 
were neither gone nor going to the left bank of 
the Niger, and wondered how she could be s 
placid. 

“You have brought Caddy back, I see,” ob- 
served Mrs. Jellyby, with a glance at her daugh- 
ter. ‘It has become quite a novelty to see her 
here. She has almost deserted her old employ- 
ment, and in fact obliges me to employ a boy.’ 

‘““T am sure, Ma,’’ began Caddy— 

“Now you know, Caddy,” her mother mildly 
interposed, “that I do employ a boy, who is now 
at his dinner. What is the use of your contra- 
dicting ?”’ 

““T was not going to contradict, Ma,”’ returned 
Caddy. “I was only going to say, that surely 
you wouldn’t have me be a mere drudge all my 
life.” 

“T believe, my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Jellyby, still 
opening her letters, casting her bright eyes smil- 
ingly over them, and sorting them as she spoke, 
“that you have a business example before you in 
your mother. Besides. A mere drudge? If you 
had any sympathy with the destinies of the hu- 
man race, it would raise you high above any such 
idea. But you have none. I have often told 
you, Caddy, you have no such sympathy.” 

“ Not if it’s Africa, Ma, I have not.” 

“ Of course you have not. Now, if I were not 
happily so much engaged, Miss Summerson,”’ 
said Mrs. Jellyby, sweetly casting her eyes for a 
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moment on me, and considering where to put the 
particular letter she had just opened, “‘ this would 
distress and disappoint me. But I have so much 
to think of in connection with Borrioboola Gha, 
and it is so necessary I should concentrate my- 
self, that there is my remedy you see.” 

As Caddy gave me a glance of entreaty, and 
as Mrs. Jellyby was looking far away into Africa 
straight through my bonnet and head, I thought 
it a good opportunity to come to the subject of 
my visit, and to attract Mrs. Jellyby’s attention. 

‘“ Perhaps,’’ I began, “ you will wonder what 
has brought me here to interrupt you.” 

“T am always delighted to see Miss Summer- 
son’? said Mrs. Jellyby, pursuing her employ- 
ment with a placid smile. ‘Though I wish,” 
and she shook her head, ‘‘ she was more interested 
in the Borrioboolan project.” 

“T have come with Caddy,”’ said I, “ because 
Caddy justly thinks she ought not to have a 
secret from her mother; and fancies I shall en- 
courage and aid her (though I am sure I don’t 
know how), in imparting one.” 

“Caddy,’’ said Mrs. Jellyby, pausing for a 
moment in her occupation, and then serenely 
pursuing it after shaking her head, “you are 
going to tell me some nonsense.”’ 

Caddy untied the strings of her bonnet, took 
her bonnet off, and letting it dangle on the floor 
by the strings, and crying heartily, said, “ Ma, 
I am engaged.” 

“OQ, you ridiculous child !’’ observed Mrs. Jel- 
lyby, with an abstracted air, as she looked over 





the dispatch last opened; “what a goose you 
are !”” 

“T am engaged, Ma,” sobbed Caddy, “to 
young Mr. Turveydrop, at the Academy; and 
old Mr. Turveydrop (who is a very gentlemanly 
man indeed) has given his consent, and | beg 
and pray you'll give us yours, Ma, because I 


never could be happy without it. I never, never 
could!” sobbed Caddy, quite forgetful of her 
general complainings, and of every thing but 
her natural affection. 

“You see again, Miss Summerson,” observed 
Mrs. Jellyby, serenely, “what a happiness it is 
to be so much oceupied as I am, and to have 
this necessity for self-concentration that I have! 
Here is Caddy engaged to a dancing-master’s 
son—mixed up with people who have no more 
sympathy with the destinies of the human race, 
than she has herself! This, too, when Mr. 
Gusher, one of the first philanthropists of our 
time, has mentioned to me that he was really 
disposed to be interested in her !”’ 

“Ma, I always hated and detested Mr. Gush- 
er!’ sobbed Caddy. 

“ Caddy, Caddy !’’ returned Mrs. Jellyby, open- 
ing another letter with the greatest complacency. 
“T have no doubt you did. How could you do 
otherwise, being totally destitute of the sympa- 
thies with which he overflows! Now, if my 
public duties were not a favorite child to me, if 
I were not occupied with large measures on a 
vast scale, these petty details might grieve me 
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very much, Miss Summerson! But can I per- 
mit the film of a silly proceeding on the part of 
Caddy (from whom I expect nothing else), to 
interpose between me and the great African con- 
tinent? No. No!’ repeated Mrs. Jellyby, in 
a calm, clear voice, and with an agreeable smile 
as she opened more letters and sorted them. 
“No, indeed !”” 

I was so unprepared for the perfect coolness 
of this reception, though I might have expected 
it, that I did not know what to say. Caddy 
seemed equally at a loss. Mrs. Jellyby contin- 
ued to open and sort letters; and to repeat oo- 
casionally, in quite a charming tone of voice, 
and with a smile of perfect composure, “No, 
indeed !” 

“T hope, Ma,” sobbed poor Caddy at last, 
“you are not angry.” 

“© Caddy, you really are an rcbsurd girl,” 
returned Mrs. Jellyby, “to ask such questions, 
after what I have said of the preoccupation of 
my mind.” 

“ And I hope, Ma, you give us your consent, 
and wish us well?” said Caddy. 

““You are a nonsensical child to have done 
any thing of this kind,’’ said Mrs. Jellyby ; “ and 
a degenerate child, when you might have de- 
voted yourself to the great public measure. But 
the step is taken, and I have engaged a boy, and 
there isno more to be said. Now, pray, Caddy,” 
said Mrs. Jellyby—for Caddy was kissing her, 
“don’t delay me in my work, but let me clear 
off this heavy batch of papers before the after- 
noon post comes in !”’ 

I thought I could not do better than take my 
leave; I was detained for a moment by Caddy’s 
saying : 

“You won’t object to my bringing him to see 
you, Ma?” 

“© dear me, Caddy,” cried Mrs. Jellyby, whe 
had relapsed into that distant contemplation, 
“have you begun again? Bring whom ?” 

“Him, Ma.” 

“Caddy, Caddy!’ said Mrs. Jellyby, quite 
weary of such little matters. ‘‘Then you must 
bring him some evening which is not a Parent 
Society night, or a Branch night, or a Ramifica- 
tion night. You must accommodate the visit 
to the demands upon my time. My dear Miss 
Summerson, it was very kind of you to come 
here to help out this silly chit. Good-by! When 
I tell you that I have fifty-eight new letters from 
manufacturing families anxious to understand 
the details of the Native and Coffee Cultivation 
question this morning, I need not apologize for 
having very little leisure.”’ 

I was not surprised by Caddy’s being in low 
spirits, when we went down stairs; or by her 
sobbing afresh on my neck, or by her saying she 
would far rather have been scolded than treated 
with such indifference, or by her confiding to me 
that she was so poor in clothes, that how she 
was ever to be married creditably she didn’t 
know. I gradually cheered her up, by dwelling 
on the many things she would do for her unfor- 
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tunate father, and for Peepy, wher she had a 
home of her own; and finally we went down 
stairs into the damp dark kitchen, where Peepy 
and his little brothers and sisters were groveling 
on the stone floor, and where we had such a 
game of play with them, that to prevent myself 
from being quite torn to pieces I was obliged to 
fall back on my fairy tales. From time to time 
I heard loud voices in the parlor overhead; and 
occasionally a violent tumbling about of the fur- 
niture. The last effect I am afraid was caused 
by poor Mr. Jellyby breaking away from the 
dining-table, and making rushes at the window 
with the intention of throwing himself into the 
area, whenever he made any new attempt to 
understand his affairs. 

As I rode quietly home at night after the day’s 
bustle, I thought a good deal of Caddy’s engage- 
ment, and felt confirmed in my hopes (in spite 
of the elder Mr. Turveydrop), that she would be 
the happier and better for it. And if there seemed 
to be but a slender chance of her and her hus- 
band ever finding out what the model of Deport- 
ment really was, why that was all for the best, 
too, and who would wish them to be wiser? I 
did not wish them to be any wiser, and indeed 
was half ashamed of not entirely believing in 
him myself. And I looked up at the stars, and 


thought about travelers in distant countries and 
the stars they saw, and hoped I might always be 
so blest and happy as to be useful to some one 
in my small way. 

They were so glad to see me when I got home, 


as they always were, that I could have sat down 
and cried for joy, if that had not been a method 
of making myself disagreeable. Every body in 
the house, from the lowest to the highest, show- 
ed me such a bright face of welcome, and spoke 
so cheerily, and was so happy to do any thing 
for me, that I suppose there never was such a 
fortunate little creature in the world. 

We got into such a chatty state that night, 
through Ada and my Guardian drawing me out to 
tell them all about Caddy, that I went on prose, 
prose, prosing, for a length of time! At last, I 
got up to my own room, quite red to think how 
I had been holding forth; and then I heard a 
soft tap at my door. So I said, ‘‘ Come in!’’ and 
there came in a pretty little girl, neatly dressed 
in mourning, who dropped a courtesy. 

“If you please, miss,’’ said the little girl, in a 
soft voice, “I am Charley.” 

“Why, so you are,” said I, stooping down in 
astonishment, and giving herakiss. ‘‘ How glad 
I am to see you, Charley!” 

“Tf you please, miss,”’ pursued Charley, in the 
same soft voice, “I’m your maid.” 

“ Charley ?” 

“Tf you please, miss, I’m a present to you, 
with Mr. Jarndyce’s love.” 

I sat down with my hand on Charley’s neck, 
and looked at Charley. 

“ And O, miss,”’ says Charley, clapping her 
bands, with the tears startin; down her dimpled 
cheeks, ‘‘Tom’s at school, if you please, and 





learning so good! And little Emma, she’s with 
Mrs. Blinder, miss, a-being took such care of! 
And Tom, he would have been at school—and 
Emma, she would have been left with Mrs. 
Blinder—and me, I should have been here—all a 
deal sooner, miss; only Mr. Jarndyce thought 
that Tom and Emma and me had better get a 
little use to parting first, we was so small. Don’t 
cry, if you please, miss !”’ 

“*T can’t help it, Charley.” 

“No, miss, nor I can’t help it,” says Chariey. 
“And if you please, miss, Mr. Jarndyce’s love, 
and he thinks you’ll like to teach me now and 
then. And if you please, Tom and Emma and 
me is to see each other once a month. And I’m 
so happy and so thankful, miss,”’ cried Charley, 
with a heaving heart, “and I'll try to be such a 
good maid!” 

“OQ, Charley dear, never forget who did all 
this!” 

**No, miss, I never will. Nor Tom won't. 
Nor yet Emma. It was all you, miss.” 

“T have known nothing of it. It was Mr. 
Jarndyce, Charley.” 

“Yes, miss, but it was all done for the love of 
you, and that you might be my mistress. If you 
please, miss, I am a little present with his love, 
and it was all done for the love of you. Me and 
Tom was to be sure to remember it.” 

Charley dried her: eyes, and entered on her 
functions: going in her matronly little way about 
and about the room, and folding up every thing 
she could lay her hands upon. Presently, Char- 
ley came creeping Lack to my side, and said : 

**O, don’t ery, if you please, miss.” 

And I said again, ‘I can’t help it, Charley.” 

And Charley said again, ‘‘ No, miss, nor I can’t 
help it.” And so, after all, I did ery for joy in- 
deed, and so did she. 

—@——— 
CHAPTER XXIV.—AN APPEAL Case. 

As soon as Richard and I had held the conver- 
sation, of which I have given an account, Rich- 
ard communicated the state of his mind to Mr. 
Jarndyce. I doubt if my Guardian were alto- 
gether taken by surprise, when he received the 
representation ; though it caused him much un- 
easiness and disappointment. He and Richard 
were often closeted together, late at night and 
early in the morning, and passed whole days in 
London, and had innumerable appointments with 
Mr. Kenge, and labored through a quantity of dis- 
agreeable business. While they were thus em- 
ployed, my Guardian, though he underwent con- 
siderable inconvenience from the state of the 
wind, and rubbed his head so constantly that not 
a single hair upon it ever rested in its right place, 
was as genial with Ada and me as at any other 
time, but maintained a steady reserve on these 
matters. And as our utmost endeavors could 
only elicit from Richard himself sweeping assur- 
ances that every thing was going on capitally, 
and that it really was all right at last, our anxi- 
ety was not much relieved by him. 

We learnt, however, as the time went on, that 
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a new application was made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Richard’s behalf, as an Infant and a 
Ward, and I don’t know what; and that there 
was a quantity of talking; and that the Lord 
Chancellor described him, in open court, as a 
vexatious and capricious infant; and that the 
matter was adjourned and re-adjourned, and re- 
ferred, and reported on, and petitioned about, 
until Richard began to doubt (as he told us) 
whether, if he entered the army at all, it would 
not be as a veteran of seventy or eighty years of 
age. At last, an appointment was made for him 
to see the Lord Chancellor again in his private 
room, and there the Lord Chancellor very seri- 
ously reproved him for trifling with time, and not 
knowing his mind—‘‘a pretty good joke, I think,”’ 
said Richard, ‘from that quarter !’"—and, at last, 
it was settled that his application should be 
granted. His name was entered at the Horse 
Guards, as an applicant for an Ensign’s commis- 
sion; the purchase-money was deposited at an 
Agent’s; and Richard, in his usual characteristic 
way, plunged into a violent course of military 
study, and got up at five o’clock every morning 
to practice the broadsword exercise. 

Thus, vacation succeeded term, and term suc- 
ceeded vacation. We sometimes heard of Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce, as being in the paper or out 
of the paper, or as being to be mentioned, or as 
being to be spoken to; and it came on, and it 
went off. Richard, who was now in a Profes- 
fessor’s house in London, was able to be with us 
less frequently than before; my Guardian still 
maintained the same reserve ; and so time passed 
until the commission was obtained, and Richard 
received directions with it to join a regiment in 
Ireland. 

He arrived, post haste, with the intelligence 
one evening, and had a long conference with 
my Guardian. Upward of an hour elapsed be- 
fore my Guardian put his head into the room 
where Ada and I were sitting, and said, ‘Come 
in, my dears !’? We went in, and found Richard, 
whom we had last seen in high spirits, leaning on 
the chimney-piece, looking mortified and angry. 

“Rick and I, Ada,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “are 
not quite of one mind. Come, come, Rick, put 
a brighter face upon it !’’ 

‘© You are very hard with me, sir,’ said Rich- 
ard. ‘The harder, because you have been so 
considerate to me in all other respects, and have 
done me kindnesses that I can never acknowl- 
edge. I never could have been set right without 
you, sir.” 

* Well, well!” said Mr. Jarndyce, “I want to 
set you more right yet. I want to set you more 
right with yourself.” 

“T hope you will excuse my saying, sir,’’ re- 
turned Richard in a fiery way, but yet respect- 
fully, “that I think I am the best judge about 
myself.” 

“T hope you will excuse my saying, my dear 
Rick,” observedyMr. Jarndyce with the sweetest 
cheerfulness and good humor, “that it’s quite 
natural in you to think so, but I don’t think so. 





I must do my duty, Rick, or you could never care 
for me in cool blood; and I hope you will always 
care for me, cool and hot.” 

Ada had turned so pale, that he made her sit 
down in his reading-chair, and sat beside her. 

“It’s nothing, my dear,”’ he said, “it’s no- 
thing. Rick and I have only had a friendly dif- 
ference, which we mast state to you, for you are 
the theme. Now you are afraid of what’s com- 
ing.” 

“T am not indeed, cousin John,” replied Ada, 
with a smile, “if it is to come from you.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Do you give me a 
minute’s calm attention, without looking at Rick 
And, little woman, do you likewise. My dear 
girl,” putting his hand on hers, as it lay on the 
side of the easy-chair, ‘ you recollect the talk we 
had, we four, when the little woman told me of 
a little love-affair ?”’ 

“Tt is not likely that either Richard or I can 
ever forget your kindness that day, cousin John.” 

“T can never forget it,’ said Richard. 

“ And I can never forget it,’’ said Ada. 

**So much the easier what I have to say, anu 
so much the easier for us to agree,’’ returned my 
Guardian, his face irradiated by the gentleness 
and honor of his heart. ‘Ada, my bird, you 
should know that Rick has now chosen his pro- 
fession for the last time. All that he has of cer- 
tainty will be expended when he is fully equipped 
He has exhausted his resources, and is bound 
henceforward to the tree he has planted.”’ 

“ Quite true that I have exhausted my present 
resources, and I am quite content to know it. But 
what I have of certainty, sir,” said Richard, *‘ is 
not all I have.” 

“ Rick, Rick!’ cried my Guardian, with a sud- 
den terror in his manner, and in an altered voice, 
and putting up his hands as if he would have 
stopped his ears, “for the love of God, don’t found 
a hope or expectation on the family curse! What- 
ever you do on this side the grave, never give one 
lingering glance toward the horrible phantom that 
has haunted us so many years. Better to bor- 
row, better to beg, better to die !” 

We were all startled by the fervor of this warn- 
ing. Richard bit his lip and held his breath, and 
glanced at me, as if he felt, and knew that I felt 
too, how much he needed it. 

“ Ada, my dear,” said Mr. Jarndyce, recover- 
ing his cheerfulness, “these are strong words of 
advice ; but I live in Bleak House, and have seen 
a sight here. Enough of that. All Richard had, 
to start him in the race of life, is ventured. I 
recommend to him and you, for his sake and 
your own, that he should depart from us with the 
understanding that there is no sort of contract 
between you. I must go further. I will be plain 
with you both. You were to confide freely in 
me, and I will confide freely in you. I ask you 
wholly to relinquish, for the present, any tie but 
your relationship.” 

“ Better to say at once, sir,”’ returned Richard, 
“that you renounce all confidence in me, an! 
that you advise Ada to do the same.” 
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‘Better to say nothing of the sort, Rick, be- 
eause I don’t mean it.” 

“You think I have begun ill, sir,’’ retorted 
Richard. “1 have, I know.” 

‘How I hoped you would begin, and how go 
on, I told you when we spoke of these things 
last,” said Mr. Jarndyce, in a cordial and en- 
couraging manner. “You have not made that 
beginning yet; but there is a time for all things, 
and yours is not gone by—rather, it is just now 
fully come. Make a clear beginning altogether. 
You two (very young, my dears) are cousins. As 
yet you are nothing more. What more may 
come, must come of being worked out, Rick; 
and no sooner.” 

‘** You are very hard with me, sir,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘Harder than I could have supposed you 
would be.”’ 

““My dear boy,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “I am 
harder with myself when I do any thing that 
gives you pain. You have your remedy in your 
own hands. Ada, it is better for him that he 
should be free, and that there should be no youth- 
ful engagement between you. Rick, it is better 
for her, much better; you owe it to her. Come! 
Each of you will do what is best for the other, 
if not what is best for yourselves.” 

** Why is it best, sir ?”’ returned Richard, hastily. 
“It was not, when we opened our hearts to you. 
You did not say so, then.” 


‘*T have had experience since. I don’t blame 


you, Rick—but I have had experience since.” 
‘* You mean of me, sir.” 


“Well! Yes, of both of you,” said Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, kindly. ‘‘ The time is not come for your 
standing pledged to one another. It is not right, 
and I must not recognize it. Come, come, my 
young cousins, begin afresh! By-gones shall be 
by-gones, and a new page turned for you to write 
your lives in.” 

Richard gave an anxious glance at Ada, but 
said nothing. 

“T have avoided saying one word to either of 
you, or to Esther,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “until 
now, in order that we might be open as the 
day, and all on equal terms. I now affection- 
ately advise, I now most earnestly entreat you 
two, to part as you came here. Leave all else to 
time, truth, and steadfastness. If you do other- 
wise, you will do wrong; and you will have made 
me do wrong in ever bringing you together.” 

A long silence succeeded. 

“ Cousin Richard,” said Ada, then, raising her 
blue eyes tenderly to his face, “ after what our 
cousin John has said, I think no choice is left us. 
Your mind may be quite at ease about me; for 
you will leave me here under his care, and will 
be sure that I can have nothing to wish for; 
quite sure, if I guide myself by his advice. I—I 
don’t doubt, cousin Richard,’’ said Ada, a little 
confused, “‘ that you are very fond of me, and I 
—I don’t think you will fall in love with any 
body else. But I should like you to consider 
well about it, too; as I should like you to be in 
all things very happy. You may trust in me, 





cousin Richard. I am not at all changeable ; but 
I am not unreasonable, and should never blame 
you. Even cousins may be sorry to part; and in 
truth, I am very, very sorry, Richard, though | 
know it’s for your welfare. I shall always think 
of you affectionately, and often talk of you with 
Esther, and—and perhaps you will sometimes 
think a little of me, cousin Richard. So now,” 
said Ada, going up to him and giving him her 
trembling hand, “we are only cousins again, 
Richard—for the time perhaps—and I pray for 
a blessing on my dear cousin, wherever he goes !”” 

It was strange to me that Richard should not 
be able to forgive my Guardian, for entertaining 
the very same opinion of him which he himself 
had expressed of himself in much stronger terms 
to me. But it was certainly the case. I ob- 
served, with great regret, that from this hour he 
never was as free and open with Mr. Jarndyce as 
he had been before. He had every reason given 
him to be so, but he was not; and, solely on his 
side, an estrangement began to arise between 
them. 

In the business of preparation and equipment 
he soon lost himself, and even his grief at parting 
from Ada, who remained in Hertfordshire, while 
he, Mr. Jarndyce, and I, went up to London for 
a week. He remembered her by fits and starts, 
even with bursts of tears; and at such times 
would confide to me the heaviest self-reproaches. 
But in a few minutes he would recklessly conjure 
up some undefinable means by which they were 
both to be made rich and happy forever, and 
would become as gay as possible. 

It was a busy time, and I trotted about with 
him all day long, buying a variety of things, of 
which he stood in need. Of the things he would 
have bought, if he had been left to his own ways, 
I say nothing. He was perfectly confidential 
with me, and often talked so sensibly and feel- 
ingly about his faults and his vigorous resolutions, 
and dwelt so much upon the encouragement he 
derived from these conversations, that I could 
never have been tired if I had tried. 

There used, in that week, to come backward 
and forward to our lodging, to fence with Rich- 
ard, a person who had formerly been a cavalry 
soldier; he was a fine bluff-looking man, of a 
frank, free bearing, with whom Richard had prac- 
ticed for some months. I heard so much about 
him, not only from Richard, but from my Guardian 
too, that I was purposely in the room, with my 
work, one morning after breakfast when he came. 

“ Good morning, Mr. George,” said my Guard- 
ian, who happened to be alone with me. “ Mr. 
Carstone will be here direciity. Meanwhile, Miss 
Summerson is very happy to see you, I know. 
Sit down !” 

He sat down, a little disconcerted by my pres- 
ence, I thought; and without looking at me. 
drew his heavy sunburnt hand across and across 
his upper lip. 

“You are as punctual as the sun,’’ said Mr. . 
Jarndyce. 


“ Military time, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Force of 
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habit; a mere habit in me, sir. I am not at all 
business-like.” 

“ Yet you have a large establishment, too, I 
am told ?” said Mr. Jarndyce. 

‘Not much of a one, sir. I keep a shooting 
gallery, but not much of a one.” 

“ And what kind of a shot, and what kind of 
a swordsman, do you make of Mr. Carstone ?” 
said my Guardian. 

“ Pretty good, sir,’ he replied, folding his 
arms upon his broad chest, and looking very 
large. ‘If Mr. Carstone was to give his full 
mind to it, he would come out very good.”’ 

“ But he don’t, I suppose ?”’ said my Guardian. 

“ He did at first, sir, but not afterward. Not 
his full mind. Perhaps he has something else 
upon it—some young lady, perhaps.”’ His bright 
dark eyes glanced at me for the first time. 

“He has not me upon his mind, I assure you, 
Mr. George,” said I, laughing, ‘though you seem 
to suspect me.” 

He reddened a little through his brown, and 
made me a trooper’s bow. ‘No offense, I hope, 


miss. I am one of the Roughs.” 
“T take it as a compli- 


“ Not at all,” said L 
ment.” 

If he had not looked at me before, he looked 
at me now, in three or four quick successive 
glances. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he said to 
my Guardian, with a manly kind of diffidence, 
“but you did me the honor to mention the young 
lady’s name—” 

“ Miss Summerson.” 

“ Miss Summerson,”’ he repeated, and looked 
at me again. 

“Do you know the name ?” I asked. 

“No, miss. To my knowledge, I never heard 
it. I thought I had seen you somewhere.” 

“J think not,” I returned, raising my head 
from my work to look at him; and there was 
something so genuine in his speech and manner, 
that I was glad of the opportunity. ‘ I remem- 
ber faces very well.” 

“So do I, miss!” he returned, meeting my 
look with the fullness of his dark eyes and broad 
forehead. ‘‘Humph! What set me off, now, 
upon that!” 

His once more reddening through his brown, 
and being disconcerted by his efforts to remem- 
ber the association, brought my guardian to his 
relief. 

“Have you many pupils, Mr. George ?”’ 

“They vary in their number sir. Mostly, 
they’re but a small lot to live by.” 

“ And what classes of chance people come to 
practice at your gallery ?” 

“ All sorts, sir. Natives and foreigners. From 
gentlemen to prentices. I have had French wo- 
men come, before now, and show themselves 
dabs at pistol-shooting. Mad people out of num- 
ber, of course—but they go every where, where 
the doors stand open.” 

‘“ People don’t come with grudges, and schemes 
of finishing their practice with live targets, I 
hope ?”’ said my Guardian smiling. 





“ Not much of that, sir, though that has hap- 
pened. Mostly they come for skill—or idleness. 
Six of one, and half a dozen of the other. I beg 
your pardon,” said Mr. George, sitting stiffly up- 
right, and squaring an elbow on each knee, “ but 
I believe you're a Chancery suitor, if I have heard 
correct ?”’ 

“T am sorry to say I am.” 

“T have had one of your compatriots in my 
time, sir.” 

“* A Chancery suitor ?’’ returned my guardian, 
“* How was that?” 

“ Why, the man was so badgered and worried, 
and tortured, by being knocked about from post 
to pillar, and from pillar to post,”’ said Mr. George, 
“that he got outof sorts. I don’t believe he had 
any idea of taking aim at any body; but he was 
in that condition of resentment and violence, that 
he would come and pay for fifty shots, and fire 
away till hewasred hot. OnedayI said to him, 
when there was nobody by, and he had been talk- 
ing to me angrily about his wrongs, ‘ If this prac- 
tice is a safety-valve, comrade, well and good ; 
but I don’t altogether like your being so bent up- 
on it, in your present state of mina; I'd rather 
vou took to something else.’ I was on my guard 
for a blow, he was that passionate; but he re- 
ceived it in very good part, and left off directly. 
We shook hands, and struck up a sort of a friend- 
ship.” 

“ What was that man?” asked my Guardian, 
in a new tone of interest. 

“Why, he began by being 2 small Shropshire 
farmer, before they made a baited bull of him,” 
said Mr. George. 

“Was his name Gridley?” 

“ Tt was, sir.” 

Mr. George directed another succession of quick 
bright glances at me, as my Guardian and I ex- 
changed a word or two of surprise at the coinci- 
dence ; and I therefore explained to him how we 
knew the name. He made me another of his 
soldierly bows, in acknowledgment of what he 
called my condescension. 

“T don’t know,”’ he said, as he looked at me, 
“what it is that sets me off again—but—bosh, 
what’s my head running against!’’ He passed 
one of his heavy hands over his crisp dark hair, 
as if to sweep the broken thoughts out of his 
mind; and sat a little forward, with one arm 
akimbo and the other resting on his leg, looking 
in a brown study at the ground. 

“T am sorry to learn that the same state of 
mind has got this Gridley into new troubles, and 
that he is in hiding,” said my Guardian. 

“So I am told, sir,”’ returned Mr. George, still 
musing and looking on the ground. ‘So I am 
told.” 

“You don’t know where ?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ returned the trooper, lifting up his 
eyes and coming out of his reverie. ‘I can’tsay 
any thing about him. He will be worn out soon, 
I expect. You may file a strong man’s heart 
away for a good many years, but it will tell all of 
a sudden at last.” 
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Richard’s entrance stopped the conversation. 
Mr..George rose, made me another of his soldierly 
bows, wished my Guardian a good day, and strode 
heavily out of the room. 

This was the morning of the day appointed for 
Richard’s departure. We had no more purchases 
to make now; I had completed all his packing 
early in the afternoon ; and our time was disen- 
gaged until night, when he was to go to Liver- 
pool for Holyhead. Jarndyce and Jarndyce be- 
ing again expected to come on that day, Richard 
proposed to me that we should go down to the 
Court and hear what passed. As it was his last 
day, and he was eager to go, and I had never 
been there, I gave my consent, and we walked 
down to Westminster where the Court was then 
sitting. We beguiled the way with arrangements 
concerning the letters that Richard was to write 
to me, and the letters that I was to write to him; 
and with a great many hopeful projects. My 
Guardian knew where we were going, and there- 
fore was not with us. 

When we came to the Court, there was the 
Lord Chancellor—the same whom I had seen in 
his private room in Lincoln’s Inn—sitting, in 
great state and gravity, on the bench; with the 
mace and seals on a red table below him, and an 
immense flat nosegay, like a little garden, which 
scented the whole Court. Below the table, again 
was a long row of solicitors, with bundles of 
papers on the matting at their feet; and then 
there were the gentlemen of the bar in wigs and 
gowns—some awake and some asleep, and one 
talking, and nobody paying much attention to 
what he said. The Lord Chancellor leaned back 
in his very easy chair, with his elbow on the eush- 
ioned arm, and his forehead resting on his hand; 
some of those who were present, dozed; some 
read the newspapers; some walked about, or 
whispered in groups; all seemed perfectly at their 
ease, by no means in a hurry, very unconcerned 
and extremely comfortable. 

To see every thing going on so smoothly, and 
to think of the roughness of the suitors’ lives and 
deaths ; to see all that full dress and ceremony, 
and to think of the waste, and want, and beg- 
gared misery it represented; to consider that, 
while ‘ 1e sickness of hope deferred was raging in 
so many hearts, this polite show went calmly on 
from day to day, and year to year, in such good 
order and composure; to behold the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the whole array of practitioners under 
him, looking at one another and at the specta- 
tors, as if nobody had ever heard that all over 
England the name in which they were assembled 
was a bitter jest: was held in universal horror, 
contempt, and indignation ; was known for some- 
thing so flagrant and bad, that little short of a 
miracle could bring any good out of it to any one: 
this was so curious and self-contradictory to me, 
who had no experience of it, that it was at first 
incredible, and I could not comprehend it. I sat 
where Richard put me, and tried to listen, and 
looked about me; but there seemed to be no re- 
ality in the whole scene, except poor little Miss 





Flite, the madwoman, standing on a bench, and 
nodding at it. 

Miss Flite soon espied us, and came to where 
we sat. She gave me a gracious welcome to her 
domain, and indicated, with much gratification 
and pride, its principal attractions. Mr. Kenge 
also came to speak to us, and did the honors of 
the place in much the same way; with the 
bland modesty ofa proprietor. It was not a very 
good day for a visit, he said; he would have pre- 
ferred the first day of term; but it was imposing, 
it was imposing! 

When we had been there half an hour or so, 
the case in progress—if I may use a phrase so 
ridiculous in such a connection—seemed to die 
out of its own vapidity, without coming, or being 
by any body expected to come to any result. 
The Lord Chancellor then threw down a bundle 
of papers from his desk to the gentleman below 
him, and somebody said “‘ Jannpycr AND Jarn- 
pycE.” Upon this there was a buzzand a laugh, 
and a general withdrawal of the bystanders, and 
a bringing in of great heaps, and files, and bags 
and bags-full of papers. 

I think it came on “ for further directions ’’— 
about some bill of costs, to the best of my und@- 
standing, which was confused enough. But I 
counted twenty-three gentlemen in wigs, who 
said they were “in it;” and none of them appear- 
ed to understand it much better than I. They 
chatted about it with the Lord Chancellor, and 
contradicted and explained among themselves, 
and some of them said it was this way and some 
of them said it was that way, and some of them 
jocosely proposed to read huge volumes of aflida- 
vits, and there was more buzzing and laughing, 
and every body concerned was in a state of idle 
entertainment, and nothing could be made of it by 
any body. After an hour or so of this, and a good 
many speeches being begun and cut short, “it 
was referred back for the present,’ as Mr. Kenge 
said, and the papers were bundled up again, be- 
fore the clerks had finished bringing them in. 

I glanced at Richard, on the termination of 
these hopeless proceedings, and was shocked to 
see the worn look of his handsome young face. 
“Tt can’t last forever, Dame Durden. Better 
luck next time!” was all he said. 

I had seen Mr. Guppy bringing in papers, and 
arranging them for Mr. Kenge; and he had seen 
me and made me a forlorn bow, which rendered 
me desirous to get out of the Court. Richard 
had given me his arm and was taking me away, 
when Mr. Guppy came up. 

“JT beg your pardon, Mr. Carstone,”’ said he, 
in a whisper, ‘and Miss Summerson’s also; but 
there’s a lady here, a friend of mine, who knows 
her, and wishes to have the pleasure of shaking 
hands.’ As he spoke, I saw before me, as if she 
had started into bodily shape from my remem- 
brance, Mrs. Rachael of my god-mother’s house 

“How do you do, Esther?’ said she. “ Do 
you recollect me ?” 

I gave her my hand, and told her yes, and that 
she was very little altered. 
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‘‘T wonder you remember those times, Esther,” 
she returned with her old asperity. “They are 
changed now. Well! I am glad to see you, and 
glad you are not too proud to know me.” But, 
indeed she seemed disappointed that I was 
not. 

Proud, Mrs. Rachael !’”’ I remonstrated. 

‘IT am married, Esther,”’ she returned, coldly 
correcting me, “‘and am Mrs. Chadband. Well! 
I wish you good-day, and hope you’ll do well.” 

Mr. Guppy, who had been attentive to this 
short dialogue, heaved a sigh in my ear, and 
elbowed his own and Mrs. Rachael’s way through 
the confused little crowd of people coming in and 
going out, which we were in the midst of, and 
which the change in the business had brought 
together. Richard and I were making our way 
through it, and I was yet in the first chill of the 
late unexpected recognition, when I saw, coming 
toward us, but not seeing us, no less a person 
than Mr. George. He made nothing of the peo- 
ple about him as he tramped on, staring over 
their heads into the body of the Court. 

“George !’’ said Richard, as I called his atten- 
tion to him. 

“ You are well met, sir,’’ he returned. ‘‘ And 
you, miss. Could you point a person out for me, 
I want? 1 don’t understand these places.” 

Turning as he spoke, and making an easy way 
for us, he stopped when we were out of the press, 
in a corner behind a great red curtain. 

‘“‘ There’s a little cracked old woman,” he be- 
gan, ‘that—” 

I put up my finger, for Miss Flite was close by 
me; having kept beside me all the time, and 
having called the attention of several of her legal 
acquaintance to me (as I had overheard to my 
confusion), by whispering in their ears, ‘‘ Hush! 
Fitz-Jarndyce on my left!’ 

“Hem !’’ said Mr. George. ‘You remember, 
miss, that we passed some conversation on a 
certain man this morning ?—Gridley,” in a low 
whisper behind his hand. 

“Yes,”’ said I. 

‘“‘He is hiding at my place. I couldn’t men- 
tion it. Hadn’t his authority. He is on his last 
march, miss, and has a whim to see her. He 
says they can feel for one another, and she has 
been almost as good as a friend to him here. I 
came down to look for her; for when I sat by 
Gridley this afternoon, I seemed to hear the roll 
of the muffled drums.” . 

“ Shall I tell her?” said I. 

“Would you be so good?” he returned, with 
a glance of something like apprehension at Miss 
Flite. ‘It’s a Providence I met you, miss; I 
doubt if 1 should have known how to get on with 
that lady.”” And he put one hand in his breast, 
and stood upright in a martial attitude, as I in- 
formed little Miss Flite, in her ear, of the purport 
of his kind errand. 

‘“*My angry friend from Shropshire! Almost 
as celebrated as myself!’’ she exclaimed. “Now, 
really! My dear, I will wait upon hira with the 
greatest pleasure. ’ 








“ He is living concealed at Mr. George's,”’ said 
I. “Hush! This is Mr. George.” 

“TIn—deed !’? returned Miss Flite. “Very 
proud to have the honor! A military man, my 
dear. You know, a perfect General !’’ she whis- 
pered to me. 

Poor Miss Flite deemed it necessary to be so 
courtly and polite, as a mark of her respect for 
the army, and to courtesy so very often, that it was 
no easy matter to get her out of the Court. When 
this was at last done, and, addressing Mr. George, 
as “ General,” she gave him her arm, to the great 
entertainment of some idlers who were looking 
on, he was so discomposed, and begged me so 
respectfully “not to desert him,” that I could 
not make up my mind to do it; especially as 
Miss Flite was always tractable with me, and 
as she too said, “ Fitz-Jarndyce, my dear, you 
will accompany us, of course.” As Richard 
seemed quite willing, and even anxious, that we 
should see them safely to their destination, we 
agreed to do so. And as Mr. George informed 
us that Gridley’s mind had run on Mr. Jarn- 
dyce all the afternoon, after hearing of their in- 
terview in the morning, I wrote a hasty note in 
pencil to my Guerdian to say where we were 
gone, and why. Mr. George sealed it at a coffee- 
house, that it might lead to no discovery, and we 
sent it off by a ticket-porter. 

We then took a hackney-coach, and drove 
away to the neighborhood of Leicester Square. 
We walked through some narrow courts, for 
which Mr. George apologized, and soon came te 
the Shooting Gallery, the door of which was 
closed. As he pulled a bell-handle which hung 
by a chain to the door-post, a very respectable 
old gentleman with gray hair, wearing spectacles, 
and dressed in a black spencer and gaiters and a 
broad-brimmed hat, and carrying a large gold- 
headed cane, addressed him. 

“T ask your pardon, my good friend,” said he; 
“ but is this George’s Shooting Gallery ?” 

“Tt is, sir,” returned Mr. George, glancing up 
at the great letters'in which that inscription was 
painted on the white-washed wall. 

“Oh? To be sure!’’ said the old gentleman, 
following his eyes. “Thank you. Have you 
rung the bell?” 

“‘My name is George, sir, and I have rung the 
bell.” 

‘Oh, indeed ?”’ said the old gentleman. “ Your 
name is George? Then I am here as soon as 
you, you see. You came for me, no doubt ®” 

“No, sir. You have the advantage of me.” 

“Oh, indeed ?”’ said the old gentleman. “Then 
it was your young man who came forme. Iam 
a physician, and was requested—five minutes ago 
—to come and visit a sick man, at George’s 
Shooting Gallery.” 

“The muffied drums,” said Mr. George, turn- 
ing to Richard and me, and gravely shaking his 
head. “It’s quite correct, sir. Will you please 
to walk in.” 

The door being at that moment opened, by a 
very singular-looking little man in a green baize 
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cap and apron, whose face and hands, and dress, 
were blackened all over, we passed along a dreary 
passage into a large building with bare brick 
walls; where there were targets, and guns, and 
swords, and other things of that kind. When 
we had ali arrived here, the physician stopped, 
and, taking off his hat, appeared to vanish by 
magic, and to leave another and quite a different 
man in his place. 

‘“* Now look’ee here, George,” said the man, 
turning quickly round upon him, and tapping him 
on the breast with a large forefinger. ‘“ You 
know me, and I know you. You're a man of the 
world, and I’m a man of the world. My name’s 
Bucket, as you are aware, and I have got a peace- 
warrant against Gridley. You have kept him 
out of the way a long time, and you have been 
artful in it, and it does you credit.” 

Mr. George, looking hard at him, bit his lip 
and shook his head. 

‘Now, George,’’ said the other, keeping close 
to him, “ you’re a sensible man, and a well-con- 
ducted man; that’s what you are, beyond a doubt. 
And mind you, I don’t talk to you as a common 
character, because you have served your country, 
and you know that when duty calls we must 
obey. Consequently, you’re very far from want- 
ing to give trouble. If I required assistance, 
you'd assist me; that’s what you’d do. Phil 


Squod, don’t you go a sidling round the gallery 
like that;”’ the dirty little man was shuffling 
about with his shoulder against the wall, and his 
eyes on the intruder, in a manner that looked 


threatening ; “‘ because I know you, and I won’t 
have it.”’ 

“Phil!’’ said Mr. George. 

“Yes, Guv’ner.” 

“ Be quiet.” 

The little man with a low growl, stood still. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Bucket, 
‘you'll excuse any thing that may appear to be 
disagreeable in this, for my name’s Inspector 
Bucket of the Detective, and I have a duty to 
perform. George, I know where my man is, be- 
cause I was on the roof last night, and saw him 
through the skylight, and you along with him. 
He is in there, you know,”’ pointing; “ that’s 
where he is—on asofy. Now I must see my man, 
and I must tell my man to consider himself in 
custody; but, you know me, and you know I 
don’t want to take any uncomfortable measures. 
You give me your word, as from one man to 
another (and an old soldier, mind you, likewise !), 
that it’s honorable between us two, and I'll ac- 
commodate you to the utmost of my power.” 

“T give it,” was the reply. “ But it wasn’t 
handsome in you, Mr. Bucket.” 

* Gammon, George! Not handsome?” said 
Mr. Bucket, tapping him on his broad breast 
again, and shaking hands with him. ‘“I don’t 
say it wasn’t handsome in you to keep my man 
so close, do 1? Be equally good-tempered to 
me, old boy! Old William Tell! Old Shaw, 
the Life Guardsman! Why, he’s a model of the 
hole British army in himself, ladies and gentle- 





men. I'd give a fifty-pun’ note to be such a 
figure of a man!” 

The affair being brought to this head, Mr. 
George after a little consideration, proposed to go 
in first to his comrade (as he called him), taking 
Miss Flite with him. Mr. Bucket agreeing, they 
went away to the further end of the gallery, leay- 
ing us sitting and standing by a table covered 
with guns. Mr. Bucket took this opportunity of 
entering into a little light conversation: asking 
me if I were afraid of fire-arms, as most young 
ladies were; asking Richard if he were a good 
shot; asking Phil Squod which he considered the 
best of those rifles, and what it might be worth, 
first-hand ; telling him, in return, that it was a 
pity he ever gave way to his temper, for he was 
naturally so amiable that he might have been a 
young woman; and making himself generally 
agreeable. 

After a time he followed us to the further end 
of the gallery, and Richard and I were going 
quietly away, when Mr. George came after us. 
He said that if we had no objection to see his 
comrade, he would take a visit from us very 
kindly. The words had hardly passed his lips, 
when the bell was rung, and my Guardian ap- 
peared; ‘on the chance,’’ he slightly observed, 
“of being able to do any little thing for a poor 
fellow involved in the same misfortune as him- 
self.” We all four went back together, and went 
into the place were Gridley was. 

It was a bare room, partitioned off from the 
gallery with unpainted wood. As the screening 
was not more than eight or ten feet high, and 
only inclosed at the sides, not the top, the rafters 
of the high gallery roof were overhead, and the 
skylight, through which Mr. Bucket had looked 
down. The sun was low—near setting—and its 
light came redly in above, without descending to 
the ground. Upon a plain canvas-covered sofa 
lay the man from Shropshire—dressed much as 
we had seen him last, but so changed, that 1 
recognized no likeness in his colorless face at first 
to what I recollected. 

He had been still writing in his hiding-place, 
and dwelling on his grievances, hour after hour. 
A table and some shelves were covered with 
manuscript papers, and with worn pens, and a 
medley of such tokens. Touchingly and awfully 
drawn together, he and the little mad woman 
were side by side, and, as it were, alone. She 
sat on a chair holding his hand, and none of us 
went close to them. 

His voice had faded, with the old expression 
of his face, with his strength, with his anger, 
with his resistance to the wrongs that had at last 
subdued him. The faintest shadow of an object 
full of form and color, is such a picture of it, as 
he was of the man from Shropshire whom we 
had spoken with before. 

He inclined his head to Richard and me, and 
spoke to my Guardian. 

“Mr. Jarndyce, it is very kind of you to come 
to see me. I am not long’to be seen, I think. I 
am very glad to take your hand, sir. You area 
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good man, superior to injustice, and God knows 
I honor you.” 

They shook hands earnestly, and my Guardian 
said some words of comfort to him. 

“It may seem strange to you, sir,” returned 
Gridley; ‘‘I should not have liked to see you, if 
this had been the first time of our meeting. But, 
you know I made a fight for it, you know I stood 
up with my single hand against them all, you 
know I told them the truth to the last, and told 
them what they were, and what they had done 
to me; so I don’t mind your seeing me this 
wreck.”? 

“You have been courageous with them, many 
and many a time,”’ returned my Guardian. 

“Sir, I have been;” with a faint smile. “I 
told you what would come of it, when I ceased to 
be so; and, see here! Look at us—look at us!’ 
He drew the hand Miss Flite held, through 
her arm, and brought her something nearer to 
him. 
“This ends it. Of all my old ass®ciations, of 
all my old pursuits ‘and hopes, of all the living 
and the dead world, this one poor soul alone 
comes natural to me, and I am fit for. There is 
a tie of many suffering years between us two, 
and it is the only tie I ever had on earth that 
Chancery has not broken. 

“ Accept my blessing, Gridley,” said Miss Flite 
in tears. “ Accept my blessing !”’ 

“T thought, boastfully, that they never could 
break my heart, Mr. Jarndyce. I was resolved 
that they should not. I did believe that I could, 
and would, charge them with being the mockery 
they were, until I died of some bodily disorder. 
But I am worn out. How long I have been 
wearing out, I don’t know; I seemed to break 
down in an hour. I hope they may never come 
to hear of it. I charge every body, here, to lead 
them to believe that I died defying them, consist- 
ently and perseveringly, as I did through so many 
years.” 

Here Mr. Bucket, who was sitting in a corner, 
by the door, good-naturedly offered such consola- 
tion as he could administer. 

“Come, come!” he said, from his corner. 
“Don’t go on in that way, Mr. Gridley. You 
are only a little low. We are all of us a little 
low, sometimes. J am. Hold up, hold up! 
You'll lose your temper with the whole round of 
em, again and again; and I shall take you on 
a score of warrants yet, if I have luck.” 

He only shook his head. 

“Don’t shake your head,” said Mr. Bucket. 
“Nod it; that’s what I want to see you do. 
Why, Lord bless your soul, what times we have 
had together! Haven’t I seen you in the Fleet 
over and over again, for contempt! Haven’t I 
come into Court, twenty afternoons, for no other 
purpose than to see you pin the Chancellor like a 
bull-deg? Don’t you remember, when you first 
began to threaten the lawyers, and the peace was 
swom against you two or three times a week? 
Ask the little old lady there; she has been always 
present. Hold up, Mr. Gridley, hold up, sir.”’ 





“What are you going to do about him ?’’ asked 
George in a low voice. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Bucket in the same 
tone. Then resuming his encouragement, he 
pursued aloud : 

‘Worn out, Mr. Gridley? After dodging me 
for all these weeks, and forcing me to climb the 
roof here like a Tom Cat, and to come to see you 
as a Doctor? That ain’t like being worn out. 
I should think not! Now I tell you what you 
want. You want excitement, you know, to keep 
you up; that’s what you want. You're used to 
it, and you can’t do without it. I couldn’t my- 
self. Very well, then; here’s this warrant, got 
by Mr. Tulkinghorn of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
backed into half a dozen counties since. What 
do you say to coming along with me, upon this 
warrant, and having a good angry argument 
before the Magistrates? It'll do you good; it'll 
freshen you up, and get you into training for 
another turn at the Chancellor. Give in? Why 
I am surprised to hear a man of your energy talk 
of giving in. You musn’t do that. You’re half 
the fun of the fair, in the Court of Chancery. 
George, you lend Mr. Gridley a hand, and let’s 
see now whether he won’t be better up than 
down.” 

“He is very weak,”’ said the trooper, in a low 
voice. 

‘Ts he ?”’ returned Bucket, anxiously. ‘I only 
want to reuse him. I don’t like to see an old 
acquaintance giv ng in like this. It would cheer 
him up more thin any thing, if I could make 
him a little waxy with me. He’s welcome to 
drop into me, righ’ and left, if he likes. J shall 
never take advantayre of it.’’ 

The roof rang wit a scream from Miss Flite, 
which still rings in my ears. 

“© no, Gridley!” she cried, as he fell heavily 
and calmly back from before her. “‘ Not without 
my blessing! After so many years!” 

The sun was down, the ligit had gradually 
stolen from the roof, and the shadow had crept 
upward. But, to me, the shadow of that pair, 
one living and one dead, fell heavier on Richard’s 
departure than the darkness of the dark st night. 
And through Richard’s farewell words I heard it 
echoed : 

“ Of all my old associations, of all my old pru- 
suits and hopes, of all the living and the dead 
world, this one poor soul alone comes natuval to 
me, and I am fit for. There is a tie of many 
suffering years between us two, and it is the only 
tie I ever had on earth that Chancery has not 
broken !”’ 

—@~——— 

CHAPTER XXV.—Mars. SnacsBy SEES IT ALL. 

Tuere is disquietude in Cook’s Court, Cus- 
sitor Street. Black suspicion hides in that peace- 
ful region. The mass of Cook’s Courtiers are in 
their usual state of mind, no better and no worse ; 
but Mr. Snagsby is changed, and his little woman 
knows it. 

Tor-all-Alone’s and Lincoln’s Inn Fields per- 
sist in harnessing themselves, a pair of ungovern- 
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able coursers to the chariot of Mr. Snagsby’s im- 
agination, and Mr. Bucket drives, and the pas- 
sengers are Jo and Mr. Tulkinghorn, and the com- 
plete equipage whirls through the Law Stationery 
business all at wild speed round the clock. Even 
in the little front kitchen where the family meals 
are taken, it rattles away at a smoking pace from 
the dinner table, when Mr. Snagsby pauses in 
carving the first slice of the leg of mutton bakea 
with potatoes, and stares at the kitchen wall. 

Mr. Snagsby can not make out what it is that 
he has had to do with. Something is wrong, 
somewhere, but what sométhing, may come of 
it, to whom, when, and from which unthougnt 
of and unheard of quarter, is the puzzle of his 
life. His remote impression of the robes and cor- 
onets, the stars and garters, that sparkle through 
the surface dust of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers ; 
his veneration for the mysteries presided over by 
that best and closest of his customers, whom all 
the Inns of Court, all Chancery Lane, and all the 
legal neighborhood agree to hold in awe; his re- 
membrance of Detective Mr. Bucket with his fore- 
finger, and his confidential manner impossible to 
be evaded or declined, persuade him that he is 
a party to some dangerous secret without know- 
ing what it is. And it is the trying peculiarity 
of this condition that, at any hour of his daily 
life, at any opening of the shop-door, at any pull 
of the bell, at any entrance of a messenger, or 
any delivery of a letter, the secret may take air 
and fire, explode, and blow up—Mr. Bucket only 
knows whom. 

For which reason, whenever‘@ man unknown 
comes into the shop (as many men unknown do), 
and says, “Is Mr. Snagsby in?” or words to that 
innocent effect, Mr. Snagsby’s heart knocks hard 
at his guilty breast. He undergoes so much from 
such inquiries, that when they are made by boys 
he revenges himself by flipping at their ears over 
the counter, and asking the young dogs what they 
mean by it, and why they can’t speak out at 
once? More impracticable men and boys persist 
in walking into Mr. Snagsby’s sleep, and terrify- 
ing him with unaccountable questions, so that 
often when the cock at the little dairy in Cursitor 
Street breaks out in his usual absurd way about 
the morning, Mr. Snagsby finds himself in a 
crisis of nightmare, with his little woman shak- 
ing him, and saying, “‘ What is the matter with 
the man!” 

The little woman herself is not the least item 
in his difficulty. ‘To know that he is always 
keeping a secret from her; that he has, under all 
circumstances, to conceal and hold fast a tender 
double tooth which her sharpness is ever ready to 
twist out of his head; gives Mr. Snagsby, in her 
dentistical presence, much of the air a dog who 
has a reservation from his master, and will look 
every where rather than meet his eye. 

These various signs and tokens, marked by the 
little woman, are not lost upon her. They im- 
pel her to say, “‘ Snagsby has something on his 
mind!’ And thus suspicion gets into Cook’s 
Court, Cursitor Street. From suspicion to jeal- 





ousy Mrs. Snagsby finds the road as natural and 
short as from Cook’s Court to Chancery Lane. 
And thus jealousy gets into Cook’s Court, Cur- 
sitor Street. Once there (and it was always lurk- 
ing thereabout) it is very active and nimble in 
Mrs. Snagsby’s breast, prompting her to noctural 
examinations of Mr. Snagsby’s pockets; to secret 
perusals of Mr. Snagsby’s letters ; to private re- 
searches in the Day Book and Ledger, till, cash- 
box, and iron safe; to watchings at windows, 
listenings behind doors, and a general putting of 
this and that together by the wrong end, likely 
to engender confusion. 

Mrs. Snagsby is so perpetually on the alert that 
the house becomes ghostly with creaking boards 
and rustling garments. The ’prentices think 
somebody may have been murdered there in by- 
gone times. Guster holds at certain loose atoms 
of an idea (picked up at Tooting, where they were 
found floating among the orphans) that there is 
money buried underneath the cellar, guarded by 
an old man in a white beard, who can not get 
out for seven thousand years, because he said the 
Lord’s Prayer backward. 

“Who was Nimrod ?’”’ Mrs. Snagsby repeat- 
edly inquires of herself. ‘ Who was that lady— 
that creature? And who is that boy?” Now, 
Nimrod being as dead as the mighty hunter whose 
name Mrs. Snagsby has appropriated, and the 
lady being unproducible, she directs her mental 
eye, for the present, with redoubled vigilance, to 
the boy. “And who,” quoth Mrs. Snagsby, for 
the thousand and first time, “is that boy ? 
Who is that—!” And there Mrs. Snagsby is 
seized with an inspiration. 

He has no respect for Chadband. No, to be 
sure, and he wouldn’t have, of course. Natural- 
ly he wouldn’t, under those contagious circum- 
stances. He was invited and appointed by Mr. 
Chadband—why, Mrs. Snagsby heard it herself 
with her own ears !—to come back, and be told 
where he was to go to be addressed by Mr. Chad- 
band; and he never came! Why did he never 
come? Because he was told not to come. Who 
told him not to come? Who? Ha, ha! Mrs. 
Snagsby sees it all. 

But happily (and Mrs. Snagsby tightly shakes 
her head and tightly smiles) that boy was met 
by Mr. Chadband yesterday in the streets; and 
that boy, as affording a subject which Mr. Chad- 
band desires to improve for the spiritual delight 
of a select congregation, was seized by Mr. Chad- 
band and threatened with being delivered over 
to the police, unless he showed the reverend gen- 
tleman where he lived, and unless he entered into, 
and fulfilled, an undertaking to appear in Cook’s 
Court to-morrow night—“ to-mor—row—night,”’ 
Mrs. Snagsby repeats for more emphasis, with 
another tight smile, and another tight shake of 
her head ; and to-morrow night that boy will be 
here, and to-morrow night Mrs. Snagsby will 
have her eye upon him and upon some one else; 
and you may walk a long while in your secret 
ways (says Mrs. Snagsby, with haughtiness and 
scorn) but you can’t blind mz! 
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Mrs. Snagsby sounds no timbrel in any body’s 
ears, but holds her purpose quietly, and keeps 
her counsel. To-morrow comes, the savory pre- 
parations for the Oil Trade come, the evening 
comes. Comes Mr. Snagsby in his black coat; 
come the Chadbands; come (when the gorging 
vessel is replete) the ’prentices and Guster, to be 
edified; comes, at last, with his slouching head, 
and his shuffle backward, and his shuffle forward, 
and his shuffle to the right, and his shuffle to the 
left, and his bit of fur cap in his muddy hand, 
which he picks as if it were some mangy bird he 
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had caught, and was plucking before eating raw, 
Jo, the very, very tough subject Mr. Chadband is 
to improve. 

Mrs. Snagsby screws a watchful glance on Jo 
as he is brought into the little drawing-room by 
Guster, looks at Mr. Snagsby the moment he 
comes in. Aba! Why does he look at Mr. 
Snagsby? Mr. Snagsby looks at him. Why 
should he do that, not that Mrs. Snagsby sees 
it all? Why else should that look pass between 
them; why else should Mr. Snagsby be confused, 
and cough a signal cough behind his hand? It 
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is as clear as crystal that Mr. Snagsby is that 
boy’s father. 

‘“‘ Peace, my friends,” says Chadband, rising, 
and wiping the oily exudations from his reverend 
visage. “ Peace be with us! My friends, why 
with us? Because,” with his fat smile, “it can 
not be against us, because it must be for us, 
because it is not hardening, because it is soften- 
ing, because it does not make war like the hawk, 
but comes home unto us like the dove. There- 
fore, my friends, peace be with us! My human 
boy, come forward !”’ 

Stretching forth his flabby paw, Mr. Chadband 
lays the same on Jo’s arm, and considers where 
to station him. Jo, very doubtful of his rev- 
erend friend’s intentions, and not at all clear 
but that something practical and painful is go- 
ing to be done to him, mutters, “‘ You let me 
alone. I never said nothink to you. You let 
me alone.” 

““No, my young friend,” says Chadband, 
smoothly, “I will not let you alone. And why? 
Because I am a harvest-laborer, because I am a 
toiler and a moiler, because you are delivered 
over untoe me, and are become as a precious 
instrument in my hands. My friends, may I so 
employ this instrument as to use it toe your ad- 
vantage, toe your profit, toe your gain, toe your 
welfare, toe your enrichment! My young friend, 
sit upon this stool.” 

Jo, apparently, possesses an impression that 
the reverend gentleman wants to cut his hair, 
shields his head with both arms, and is got into 
the required position with great difficulty and 
every possible manifestation of reluctance. 

When he is at last adjusted like a lay figure, 
Mr. Chadband, retiring behind the table, holds 
up his bear’s-paw, and says, ‘‘ My friends !”’ 
This is the signal for a general settlement of the 
audience. The ’prentices giggle internally and 
nudge each other. Guster falls into a staring 
and vacant state compounded of a stunned ad- 
miration of Mr. Chadband and pity for the friend- 
less outcast whose condition touches her nearly ; 
Mrs. Snagsby silently lays trains of gunpowder ; 
Mrs. Chadband composes herself grimly by the 
fire and warms her knees: finding that sensation 
favorable to the reception of eloquence. 

It happens that Mr. Chadband has a pulpit 
habit of fixing some member of his congregation 
with his eye, and fatly arguing his points with 
that particular person ; who is understood to be 
expected to be moved to an occasional grunt, 
groan, gasp, or other audible expression of in- 
ward working; which expression of inward work- 
ing being echoed by some elderly lady in the next 
pew, and so communicated, like a game of for- 
feits, through a circle of the more fermentable 
sinners present, serves the purpose of parliament- 
ary cheering, and gets Mr. Chadband’s steam 
up. From mere force of habit, Mr. Chadband, 
in saying, “ My friends!’ has rested his eye on 
Mr. Snagsby, and proceeds to make that ill-star- 
red stationer, already sufficiently confused, the 
immediate recipient of his discourse. 





“We have here among us, my friends,” says 
Chadband, “a Gentile and a Heathen, a dweller 
in the tents of Tom-all-Alone’s and a mover on 
upon the surface of the earth. We have here 
among us, my friends,” and Mr. Chadband, un. 
twisting the point with his dirty thumb-nail, 
bestows an oily smile on Mr. Snagsby, signifying 
that he will show him a back-fall presently if 
he be not already down, “a brother and a boy. 
Devoid of parents, devoid of relations, devoid of 
flocks and herds, devoid of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones. Now, my friends, why do I say 
he is devoid of these possessions? Why, why 
is he?” Mr. Chadband states the question as 
if he were propounding an entirely new riddle, 
of much ingenuity and merit, to Mr. Snagsby, 
and entreating him not to give it up. 

Mr. Snagsby, greatly posed by the mysterious 
look he received just now from his little woman 
—at about the period when Mr. Chadband men- 
tioned the word parents—is tempted into mod- 
estly remarking, “ I don’t know, I am sure, sir.” 
On which interruption Mrs, Chadband glares, 
and Mrs. Snagsby says, “ For shame !”’ 

“T hear a voice,” says Chadband ; “is it a 
still, small voice, my friends? I fear not, though 
I fain would hope so—”’ 

(‘* Ah—h !”” from Mrs. Snagsby.) 

“ Which says I don’t know? Then I will tell 
you why. I say this brother present here among 
us is devoid of parents, devoid of relations, de- 
void of flocks and herds, devoid of gold, of silver, 
and of precious stones, because he is devoid of 
the light that shines in upon some of us. What 
is that light? What is it? I ask you what is 
that light ?”” 

Mr. Chadband draws back his head and pauses. 
Mr. Snagsby is not to be lured on to his destruc- 
tion again. Mr. Chadband, leaning forward over 
the table, pierces what he has got to follow, 
directly into Mr. Snagsby, with the thumb-nail 
already mentioned. 

“Tt is,” says Chadband, “the ray of rays, the 
sun of suns, the moon of moons, the star of stars. 
It is the light of Terewth.”’ 

Mr. Chadband draws himself up again, and 
looks triumphantly at Mr. Snagsby, as if he 
would be glad to know how he feels after that. 

“Of Terewth,” says Mr. Chadband, hitting 
him again. ‘Say not to me that it is not the 
lamp of lamps. I say to you, itis. I say to you, 
a, million of times over, it is. It is! I say to 
you that I will proclaim it to you whether you 
like it or not; nay, that the less you like it, the 
more I will proclaim it to you. With a speak- 
ing-trumpet! I say to you that if you rear your- 
self against it, you shall fall, you shall be bruised, 
you shall be battered, you shall be flawed, you 
shall be smashed.” 

The present effect of this flight of oratory— 
much admired for its general power by Mr. Chad- 
band’s followers—being not only to make Mr. 
Chadband unpleasantly warm, but to represent 
the innocent Mr. Snagsby in the light of a de- 
termined enemy to virtue, with a forehead of 
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brass and a heart of adamant, that unfortunate 
tradesman becomes yet more disconcerted, and 
is in a very advanced state of low spirits and 
false position, when Mr. Chadband accidentally 
finishes him. 

“ My friends,” he resumes, after dabbing his 
fat head for some time ;—and it smokes to such 
an extent that he seems to light his pocket-hand- 
kerchief at it, which smokes, too, after every dab; 
“to pursue the subject we are endeavoring with 
our lowly gifts to improve, let us in a spirit of 
love inquire what is that Terewth to which I 
have alluded. For, my young friends,” sudden- 
ly addressing the ’prentices and Guster, to their 
consternation, ‘if I am told by the doctor that 
calomel or castor-oil is good for me, I may nat- 
urally ask what is calomel, and what is castor- 
oil—I may wish to be informed of that before I 
dose myself with either or with both. Now, my 
young friends, what is this Terewth, then? First- 
ly (in a spirit of love), what is the common sort 
of Terewth—the working clothes—the every-day 
wear, my young friends? Is it deception ?” 

(“ Ah—h !”’ from Mrs. Snagsby. ) 

“Is it suppression ?” 

(A shiver in the negative from Mrs. Snagsby.) 

“Ts it reservation ?” 

(A shake of the head from Mrs. Snagsby— 
very long and very tight.) 

‘““No, my friends, it is neither of these. Neither 
of these names belongs to it. When this young 


Heathen now among us—who is now, my friends, 


asleep, the seal of indifference and perdition be- 
ing set upon his eyelids; but do not -wake him, 
for it is right that I should have to wrestle, and to 
combat, and to struggle, and to conquer—when 
this young hardened Heathen told us a story of 
a Cock, and of a Bull, and of a lady, and of a 
sovereign, was that the Terewth? No. Or if 
it was partly, was it wholly, and entirely? No, 
my friends, no !”” 

If Mr. Snagsby could withstand his little wo- 
man’s look, as it enters at his eyes the windows 
of his soul, and searches the whole tenement, he 
were other than the man he is. He cowers and 
droops. 

“Oh, my juvenile friends,” says Chadband, 
descending to the level of their comprehension, 
with a very obtrusive demonstration in his greas- 
ily meek smile, of coming a long way down stairs, 
“if the master of this house was to go forth into 
the city and there see an eel, and was to come 
back, and was to call untoe him the mistress of 
this house, and was to say, ‘Sarah, rejoice with 
me, for I have seen an elephant !’ would that be 
Terewth ?” 

(Mrs. Snagsby in tears.) 

“Or put it, my juvenile friends, that he saw 
an elephant, and returning said, ‘ Lo, the city is 
barren, I have seen but an eel,’ would that be 
Terewth ?” 

(Mrs. Snagsby sobbing loudly.) 

“Or put it, my juvenile friends,”’ says Chad- 
band, stimulated by the sound, “that the un- 
natural parents of this elumbering Heathen—for 





parents he had, my juvenile friends, beyond a 
doubt—after casting him forth to the wolves, and 
the vultures, and the wild dogs, and the young 
gazelles, and the serpents—went back to their 
dwellings and had their pipes, and their pots, 
and their flutings, and their dancings, and their 
malt liquors, and their butcher’s meat and poul- 
try, would that be Terewth ?”’ 

Mrs. Snagsby replies by delivering herself a 
prey to spasms. Not an unresisting prey, but a 
crying and a tearing one, so that Cook’s Court 
echoes with her shrieks. Finally, becoming cat- 
aleptic, she has to be carried up the narrow stair- 
case like a grand piano. After unspeakable suf- 
fering, productive of the utmost consternation, 
she is pronounced, by expresses from the bed- 
room, free from pain though much exhausted ; in 
which state of affairs Mr. Snagsby, trampled and 
crushed in the piano-forte removal, and extremely 
timid and feeble, ventures to come out from be- 
hind the door in the drawing-room. 

All this time Jo has been standing on the spot 
where he woke up, ever picking his cap, and put- 
ting bits of fur in his mouth. He spits them out 
with a revengeful air, for he feels that it is in 
his nature to be an unimprovable reprobate, and 
that it’s no good his trying to keep awake, for he 
won’t never know nothink; though it may be, Jo, 
that there is a history so interesting and affect- 
ing even to minds as near the brutes as thine, 
recording deeds done on this earth for common 
men, that if the Chadbands, removing their own 
persons from the light, would but show it thee 
in simple reverence, would but leave it unim- 
proved, would but regard it as being eloquent 
enough without their modest aid—it might hold 
thee awake, and thou might learn from it yet. 

Jo never heard of any such book. Its com- 
pilers and the Reverend Chadband are all one to 
him—except that he knows the Reverend Chad- 
band, and would rather run away from him for 
an hour than hear him talk five minutes. “It 
ain’t no good my waiting here no longer,”’ thinks 
Jo. ‘Mr. Snagsby ain’t a-going to say nothink 
to me to-night.” And downstairs he shuffles. 

But downstairs is the charitable Guster hold- 
ing by the handrail of the kitchen stairs, and 
warding off a fit as yet doubtful, the same hav- 
ing been induced by Mrs. Snagsby’s screaming. 
She has her own supper of bread and cheese to 
hand to Jo; with whom she ventures to inter- 
change a word or so for the first time. 

“* Here’s something to eat, boy,”’ says Guster. 

“ Thank’ee, mum,” says Jo. 

* Are you hungry ?” 

* Jist,” says Jo. 

“ What’s gone of your father and your mother, 
eh ?” 

Jo stops in the middle of a bite and looks pet- 
rified. For this orphan charge of the Christian 
Saint whose shrine was at Tooting has patted 
him on the shoulder ; and it is the first time in 
his life that any decent hand has been so laid 
upon him. 

“T never know’d nothink about ’em,” says Jo. 
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“No more didn’t I of mine,” cries Guster. 
She is repressing symptoms favorable to the fit, 
when she seems to take alarm at something, 
and vanishes down the stairs. 

“Jo,” whispered the law-stationer, softly, as 
the boy lingers on the step. 

“ Here I am, Mr. Snagsby.” 

“T didn’t know you were gone—there’s an- 
other half-crown, Jo. It was quite right of you 
to say nothing about the lady the other night 
when we were out together. It would breed 
trouble. You can’t be too quiet, Jo.” 

“T am fly, master! And good-night.” 

A ghostly shade, frilled and nightcapped, fol- 
lows the law-stationer to the room he came from, 
and glides higher up. And henceforth he be- 
gins, go where he will, to be attended by another 
shadow than his own, hardly less constant than 
his own, hardly less quiet than his own. And 
into whatsoever atmosphere of secrecy his own 
shadow may pass, let all concerned beware, for 
the watchful Mrs. Snagsby is there too—bone of 
his bone, flesh of his flesh, and shadow of his 
shadow. 


THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 

HE dew from heaven fell upon bush and 

upon brake, and the large pearl-drops stood 
on the flower leaves in the bright garden of Ro- 
satica, and the fresh morning breeze blew over 
the forests, coming down from the far mountains 
of Estramadura. There were rose-leaves strewed 
about, and rose-trees all around, and the buds 
burst gladly in the limpid air, and the nightin- 
gale sang on high, and the music of water and 
wind played mellifluously around his head. "Tis 
a boy lying still on a garden bank, his two hands 
placed under his head, his face turned upward, 
one knee crossed over the other, with the other 
foot drawn close to him, and his eye fixed on 
the vapory clouds as they drove swiftly and light- 
ly along the rich and glorious sky of Spain, with 
its mellow tints, its orange blossoms, its groves 
and its gardens, a perfect Paradise, where God 
has done so much and man so little. 

The boy was awake, and yet he was dreaming. 
Gaspard Mendez was an orphan. At six years 
old he had lost his last sur },»:,¢ parent, a fond 
mother, who had left him i. the charge of an 
uncle. Now this uncle was a good old priest, a 
man of simple heart and excellent disposition, 
who readily undertook the charge of the suc- 
cession as also of the education of the youth: 
this was not easy. Gaspard was a strange and 
fanciful boy. His mother was of Moorish origin, 
and had been imbued from early youth with 
dreams and fancies, which she had communicated 
to her boy. She believed in fairies, in spirits, 
in all the arcana of pretty beings invented by 
poets and old women, by dreamers and idealists, 
to amuse or alarm mankind. She believed each 
being in this world to have its good and evil 
genius ; to be watched over from childhood by 
invisible hands; to be led and guided in the 
pathway of life, well or ill, by souls of another 
formation from ours. 








Gaspard had imbibed from | 


his mother all these beliefs—beliefs in ghosts, 
beliefs in fairies, in elfs, and imps—and the 
effect upon Gaspard was fatal in the extreme. 

Quick, sensitive, sharp, of remarkable intel- 
lectual powers, Gaspard threw all his energies 
into this faith in an invisible world. Poetic, he 
talked poetry at ten years old. His uncle, good 
old man, had but one passion in this life, and 
that was books ; these were not grave works on 
theology, or even history, but dramas, romances, 
poems, even those collections of fairy tales which 
were current during the last century. Gaspard 
read the books of chivalry, delighted in the 
knights, in the fairy Morgana, in Merlin, and 
Mardicaent, and the beldam Hecate, but above 
all, worshiped those beneficent spirits which 
came in so opportunely to save men from dire 
extremities, and are the bright visions of the 
other sphere. 

The consequence was natural. All the graver 
studies which his uncle sought to make him 
pursue, were neglected ; he left mathematics for 
Merlin, Latin and Greek for Amadis of Gaul, 
writing and arithmetic for fairy tales ; and when 
his uncle scolded him, and asked him how he 
meant to gain his living, he would reply, that he 
took no care of that ; he had faith in the little 
people ; and that when he was a man, they 
would show themselves ; some good fairy would 
step forward and lead him by the hand to happi- 
ness and love. The old man shook his head, 
and told him that with such ideas he would never 
succeed ; that he must study seriously—learn a 
profession. 

But Gaspard Mendez could not be persuaded ; 
he was like many persons in the world, who, 
with great talents, extensive capabilities, and con- 
tinued opportunities, never make use of any of 
them, but lie still, hoping, trusting, having faith 
in some supernatural power which shall sudden- 
ly raise them to some unexpected and unknown 
elevation which they least count upon. Such 
persons often create for themselves a wholly im- 
aginary future, that so wraps round and conceals 
from them the reality—the truth—that they 
never see the present, but are content to plod on 
through this dull world, utterly regardless of 
positive ills, difficulties, and dangers, because 
they have faith in the future, in chance, in for- 
tune. 

Gaspard was no fool, neither was he possessed 
of that transcendent genius which astounds the 
world only once in many years. But he was 
a very clever boy, a dreamy youth, devouring 
books, or wandering about the woods and fields, 
or tending his roses in his garden, or lying down 
in their midst—waiting for he knew not what. 

And thus he reached the age of eighteen, in 
fact of nearly nineteen, and had hever thought 
of a profession or an occupation. His parents 
had left him a small inheritance, one-fourth of 
which had sufficed for his education ; the rest 
the good old uncle had saved. This, a house, a 
garden, chiefly planted with roses, close upon a 
highway, was all his patrimony; and “ere lay 
the boy creaming and thinking. 





THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 
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One warm and lovely May morning, when the 
flowers budded beautifully, and the leaves burst 
green and fresh, Gaspard Mendez lay down to 
watch for passers-by, in the vague hope that 
the long-looked-for fairy might come. 

At last he fell asleep, or half so, still dream- 
ing or thinking things, often very analogous, 
and as he lay and dreamt his heart felt glad. 
Presently, his eyes, still half open, seemed dark- 
ened by a vision, something at the same time 
sunny and dark passed before his eyes and gazed 
at him. It stooped close to him, then it touched 
his hand, and something seemed to fall into it 
as it lay open under his head, and then it van- 
ished, and he was sound asleep. 

It was afternoon when he awoke, for the sun 
was now far behind the distant trees, and Gas- 
pard Mendez felt cold as if he had slept too 
long, and then he rose and started. There was 
something in his hand; he opened it blindly, 
madly, furiously. There was a golden locket all 
set round by pearls, with a curl of dark hair in 
the midst, and round it, in large clear letters, 
the words “‘ Hope on, hope ever.” 

Great was the delight of Gaspard Mendez. 
His wish was realized at last; the guardian 
spirit had come and blessed him. He sank once 
more upon the bank, overcome by thought. 
What did the fairy spirit mean? Sleeping she 
found him, and sleeping she left him, and in his 
hand a talisman, a charm, with the words, “‘ Hope 
on, hope ever.”” Ah! he was awake now; now 
he had life infused into him. His uncle had 
often spoken of his going to Seville; he would 
go now, for he bore about him the invisible sup- 
port and encouragement of his guardian genius. 
Straightway he went to the house and sought 
the old priest, to whom he intimated his inten- 
tion of prosecuting his studies at the city above 
mentioned. 

“Mother of God!” cried old Pedro, “ to what 
do we owe this sudden reformation?” 

“To the interposition of Providence,” said 
Gaspard ; and he sat down with the old priest 
to a frugal supper. 

Until late that night they debated their future 
plans. Good old Pedro, rejoiced at the sudden 
turn which things had taken, could not find 
eulogies enough for his nephew. He, however, 
warned him against the dangers of town life, 
begged him to be careful, and promised him the 
support and advice of an old canon, a friend of 
his. 

A week later, with a new suit of clothes, and 
the appearance of a gentleman, with a portman- 
teau behind him, and under the auspices of an 
honest muleteer, Gaspard Mendez started on his 
journey, and in due time arrived in Seville. He 
alighted at the house of an honest inn-keeper— 
Spanish narrators would doubt the possibility of 
such a thing—where he left his goods while 
hunting up his uncle’s friend. 

How he found him, how the dogged old church- 
man received him gruffly, told him there were 
more students in Seville than pretty women—a 
very unworthy saying for a holy father—how he 





took up his lodging with an old ex-duenna who 
let lodgings to men in general and students in par- 
ticular, how timid, gentle Gaspard kept aloof for 
a long time from all noisy and vicious pleasures, 
and how, during nearly a year, he studied hard, 
and, having aptitude, how he succeeded, would 
require to fill many pages beyond the limits of 
this narrative. Gaspard Mendez hardly knew 
for what he studied ; he attended courses in law, 
he dipped into medicine, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the current literature of the day, 
he learned to play chess with the dogmatic old 
canon ; and taking a liking to the game—truly 
a game for men of mind and forethought—soon 
beat the priest. 

Now it happened that in the same house with 
Gaspard Mendez dwelt a dashing youth about a 
year older than himself, who had seen a great 
deal of life in his time, and the interior, on sev- 
eral occasions, of the city prisons, who was more 
familiar with the convegedor and alguazil than 
the professions of medicine or law. He was a 
handsome youth, whose faults were drinking and 
quarreling. Though but twenty-one, he boasted 
of having killed his man, and his name was Al- 
fonze de Mirandalo, an hida!go ; by birth, of the 
purest blood. 

Alfonze de Mirandalo had noticed the quiet boy 
with considerable condescension from the first, 
and at last had even asked him to join him in his 
more virtuous pleasures. For a long time he 
resisted, but at last, wearied with the other's im- 
portunities—Alfonze had favored him by borrow- 
ing a sequin or two—he consented to go to a 
supper of young men, more noisy, uproarious, 
and hilarious, than wise. Gaspard Mendez was 
not very much amused. He could not as yet un- 
derstand the pleasure of eating and drinking 
for eating and drinking’s sake, during some six 
hours ; of playing dice, in general for large sums, 
which saddled the losers during after-life with 
debts. At last the party broke up, and Gaspard 
and Alfonze returned arm-in-arm toward their 
home. They selected a narrow street which took 
them quickly on their way. Suddenly they heard 
footsteps round the corner of another street. 
They halted, and retreated into the shade of a 
doorway. ‘ 

It was very dara pthere was no moon, no stars, 
and the sky was cloudy. Midnight assassina- 
tions and robberies were common, and the two 
lads placed their hands on their rapiers ; pres- 
ently, three men turned the corner and looked up 
and down the street, then they listened, but 
seemed to hear nothing, for they stood convers- 
ing for some time, until suddenly one man gave 
the signal for silence, and they retreated into the 
deep hollow of a shop window at the corner. 
Gaspard and Alfonze trembled with agitation ; 
they at once recognized the men by their air as 
hired assassins ; and bold and gallant boys both, 
they resolved that they should not carry out their 
diabolical plan with impunity. In whispers they 
came to an understanding. 

Scarcely had they time to do so, when a cav- 
alier came in sight; he wore a loose cloak and 
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“No more didn’t I of mine,” cries Guster. 
She is repressing symptoms favorable to the fit, 
when she seems to take alarm at something, 
and vanishes down the stairs. 

“* Jo,”’ whispered the law-stationer, softly, as 
the boy lingers on the step. 

“ Here I am, Mr. Snagsby.” 

*T didn’t know you were gone—there’s an- 
other half-crown, Jo. It was quite right of you 
to say nothing about the lady the other night 
when we were out together. It would breed 
trouble. You can’t be too quiet, Jo.” 
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cession as also of the education of the youth: 
this was not easy. Gaspard was a strange and 
fanciful boy. His mother was of Moorish origin, 
and had been imbued from early youth with 
dreams and fancies, which she had communicated 
to her boy. She believed in fairies, in spirits, 
in all the arcana of pretty beings invented by 
poets and old women, by dreamers and idealists, 
to amuse or alarm mankind. She believed each 
being in this world to have its good and evil 
genius ; to be watched over from childhood by 
invisible hands; to be led and guided in the 
pathway of life, well or ill, by souls of another 
formation from ours. 
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his mother all these beliefs—beliefs in ghosts, 
beliefs in fairies, in elfs, and imps—and the 
effect upon Gaspard was fatal in the extreme. 
Quick, sensitive, sharp, of remarkable intel- 
lectual powers, Gaspard threw all his energies 
into this faith in an invisible world. Poetic, he 
talked poetry at ten years old. His uncle, good 
old man, had but one passion in this life, and 
that was books ; these were not grave works on 
theology, or even history, but dramas, romances, 
poems, even those collections of fairy tales which 
were current during the last century. Gaspard 
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of that transcendent genius which astounds the 
world only once in many years. But he was 
a very clever boy, a dreamy youth, devouring 
books, or wandering about the woods and fields, 
or tending his roses in his garden, or lying down 
in their midst—waiting for he knew not what. 

And thus he reached the age of eighteen, in 
fact of nearly nineteen, and had hever thought 
of a profession or an occupation. His parents 
had left him a small inheritance, one-fourth of 
which had sufficed for his education; the rest 
the good old uncle had saved. This, a house, a 
garden, chiefly planted with roses, close upon a 
highway, was all his patrimony; and here lay 
the boy dreaming and thinking. 
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One warm and lovely May morning, when the 
flowers budded beautifully, and the leaves burst 
green and fresh, Gaspard Mendez lay down to 
watch for passers-by, in the vague hope that 
the long-looked-for fairy might come. 

At last he fell asleep, or half so, still dream- 
ing or thinking things, often very analogous, 
and as he lay and dreamt his heart felt glad. 
Presently, his eyes, still half open, seemed dark- 
ened by a vision, something at the same time 
sunny and dark passed before his eyes and gazed 
at him. It stooped close to him, then it touched 
his’ hand, and something seemed to fall into it 
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A week later, with a new suit of clothes, and 
the appearance of a gentleman, with a portman- 
teau behind him, and under the auspices of an 
honest muleteer, Gaspard Mendez started on his 
journey, and in due time arrived in Seville. He 
alighted at the house of an honest inn-keeper— 
Spanish narrators would doubt the possibility of 
such a thing—where he left his goods while 
hunting up his uncle’s friend. 

How he found him, how the dogged old church- 
man received him gruffly, told him there were 
more students in Seville than pretty women—a 
very unworthy saying for a holy father—how he 








took up his lodging with an old ex-duenna who 
let lodgings to men in general and students in par- 
ticular, how timid, gentle Gaspard kept aloof for 
a long time from all noisy and vicious pleasures, 
and how, during nearly a year, he studied hard, 
and, having aptitude, how he succeeded, would 
require to fill many pages beyond the limits of 
this narrative. Gaspard Mendez hardly knew 
for what he studied ; he attended courses in law, 
he dipped into medicine, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the current literature of the day, 
he learned to play chess with the dogmatic old 
canon; and taking a liking to the game—truly 
a game for men of mind and forethought—soon 
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the signal for silence, and they retreated into the 
deep hollow of a shop window at the corner. 
Gaspard and Alfonze trembled with agitation ; 
they at once recognized the men by their air as 
hired assassins ; and bold and gallant boys both, 
they resolved that they should not carry out their 
diabolical plan with impunity. In whispers they 
came to an understanding. 
Scarcely had they time to do so, when a cav- 
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*“\No more didn’t I of mine,” cries Guster. 
She is repressing symptoms favorable to the fit, 
when she seems to take alarm at something, 
and vanishes down the stairs. 

‘‘ Jo,”’ whispered the law-stationer, softly, as 
the boy lingers on the step. 

“ Here I am, Mr. Snagsby.” 

“T didn’t know you were gone—there’s an- 
other half-crown, Jo. It was quite right of you 
to say nothing about the lady the other night 
when we were out together. It would breed 
trouble. You can’t be too quiet, Jo.” 

“T am fly, master! And good-night.”’ 

A ghostly shade, frilled and nightcapped, fol- 
lows the law-stationer to the room he came from, 
and glides higher up. And henceforth he be- 
gins, go where he will, to be attended by another 
shadow than his own, hardly less constant than 
his own, hardly less quiet than his own. And 
into whatsoever atmosphere of secrecy his own 
shadow may pass, let all concerned beware, for 
the watchful Mrs. Snagsby is there too—bone of 
his bone, flesh of his flesh, and shadow of his 
shadow. 


THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 

HE dew from heaven fell upon bush and 
upon brake, and the large pearl-drops stood 
on the flower leaves in the bright garden of Ro- 
satica, and the fresh morning breeze blew over 
the forests, coming down from the far mountains 
of Estramadura. There were rose-leaves strewed 
about, and rose-trees all around; and the buds 
burst gladly in the limpid air, and the nightin- 
gale sang on high, and the music of water and 
wind played mellifluously around his head. ’Tis 
a boy lying still on a garden bank, his two hands 
placed under his head, his face turned upward, 
one knee crossed over the other, with the other 
foot drawn close to him, and his eye fixed on 
the vapory clouds as they drove swiftly and light- 
ly along the rich and glorious sky of Spain, with 
its mellow tints, its orange blossoms, its groves 
and its gardens, a perfect Paradise, where God 

has done so much and man so little. 

The boy was awake, and yet he was dreaming. 
Gaspard Mendez was an orphan. At six years 
old he had lost his last sur },»:g parent, a fond 
mother, who had left him i. the charge of an 
uncle. Now this uncle was a good old priest, a 
man of simple heart and excellent disposition, 
who readily undertook the charge of the suc- 
cession as also of the education of the youth: 
this was not easy. Gaspard was a strange and 
fanciful boy. His mother was of Moorish origin, 
and had been imbued from early youth with 
dreams and fancies, which she had communicated 
to her boy. She believed in fairies, in spirits, 
in all the arcana of pretty beings invented by 
poets and old women, by dreamers and idealists, 
to amuse or alarm mankind. She believed each 
being in this world to have its good and evil 
genius ; to be watched over from childhood by 
invisible hands; to be led and guided in the 
pathway of life, well or ill, by souls of another 
formation from ours. 








Gaspard had imbibed from | 


his mother all these beliefs—beliefs in ghosts, 
beliefs in fairies, in elfs, and imps—and the 
effect upon Gaspard was fatal in the extreme. 

Quick, sensitive, sharp, of remarkable intel. 
lectual powers, Gaspard threw all his energies 
into this faith in an invisible world. Poetic, he 
talked poetry at ten years old. His uncle, good 
old man, had but one passion in this life, and 
that was books ; these were not grave works on 
theology, or even history, but dramas, romances, 
poems, even those collections of fairy tales which 
were current during the last century. Gaspard 
read the books of chivalry, delighted in the 
knights, in the fairy Morgana, in Merlin, and 
Mardicaent, and the beldam Hecate, but above 
all, worshiped those beneficent spirits which 
came in so opportunely to save men from dire 
extremities, and are the bright visions of the 
other sphere. 

The consequence was natural. All the graver 
studies which his uncle sought to make him 
pursue, were neglected ; he left mathematics for 
Merlin, Latin and Greek for Amadis of Gaul, 
writing and arithmetic for fairy tales; and when 
his uncle scolded him, and asked him how he 
meant to gain his living, he would reply, that he 
took no care of that ; he had faith in the little 
people ; and that when he was a man, they 
would show themselves ; some good fairy would 
step forward and lead him by the hand to happi- 
ness and love. The old man shook his head, 
and told him that with such ideas he would never 
succeed ; that he must study seriously—learn a 
profession. 

But Gaspard Mendez could not be persuaded ; 
he was like many persons in the world, who, 
with great talents, extensive capabilities, and con- 
tinued opportunities, never make use of any of 
them, but lie still, hoping, trusting, having faith 
in some supernatural power which shall sudden- 
ly raise them to some unexpected and unknown 
elevation which they least count upon. Such 
persons often create for themselves a wholly im- 
aginary future, that so wraps round and conceals 
from them the reality—the truth—that they 
never see the present, but are content to plod on 
through this dull world, utterly regardless of 
positive ills, difficulties, and dangers, because 
they have faith in the future, in chance, in for- 
tune. 

Gaspard was no fool, neither was he possessed 
of that transcendent genius which astounds the 
world only once in many years. But he was 
a very clever boy, a dreamy youth, devouring 
books, or wandering about the woods and fields, 
or tending his roses in his garden, or lying down 
in their midst—waiting for he knew not what. 

And thus he reached the age of eighteen, in 
fact of nearly nineteen, and had hever thought 
of a profession or an occupation. His parents 
had left him a small inheritance, one-fourth of 
which had sufficed for his education ; the rest 
the good old uncle had saved. This, a house, a 
garden, chiefly planted with roses, close upon a 
highway, was all his patrimony; and here lay 
the boy dreaming and thinking. 
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One warm and lovely May morning, when the 
flowers budded beautifully, and the leaves burst 
green and fresh, Gaspard Mendez lay down to 
watch for passers-by, in the vague hope that 
the long-looked-for fairy might come. 

At last he fell asleep, or half so, still dream- 
ing or thinking things, often very analogous, 
and as he lay and dreamt his heart felt glad. 
Presently, his eyes, still half open, seemed dark- 
ened by a vision, something at the same time 
sunny and dark passed before his eyes and gazed 
at him. It stooped close to him, then it touched 
his hand, and something seemed to fall into it 
as it lay open under his head, and then it van- 
ished, and he was sound asleep. 

It was afternoon when he awoke, for the sun 
was now far behind the distant trees, and Gas- 
pard Mendez felt cold as if he had slept too 
long, and then he rose and started. There was 
something in his hand; he opened it blindly, 
madly, furiously. There was a golden locket all 
set round by pearls, with a curl of dark hair in 
the midst, and round it, in large clear letters, 
the words “ Hope on, hope ever.” 

Great was the delight of Gaspard Mendez. 
His wish was realized at last; the guardian 
spirit had come and blessed him. He sank once 
more upon the bank, overcome by thought. 
What did the fairy spirit mean! Sleeping she 
found him, and sleeping she left him, and in his 
hand a talisman, a charm, with the words, “‘ Hope 
on, hope ever.” Ah! he was awake now; now 
he had life infused into him. His uncle had 
often spoken of his going to Seville; he would 
go now, for he bore about him the invisible sup- 
port and encouragement of his guardian genius. 
Straightway he went to the house and sought 
the old priest, to whom he intimated his inten- 
tion of prosecuting his studies at the city above 
mentioned. 

“Mother of God!” cried old Pedro, “ to what 
do we ewe this sudden reformation?” 

“To the interposition of Providence,” said 
Gaspard; and he sat down with the old priest 
to a frugal supper. 

Until late that night they debated their future 
plans. Good old Pedro, rejoiced at the sudden 
turn which things had taken, could not find 
eulogies enough for his nephew. He, however, 
warned him against the dangers of town life, 
begged him to be careful, and promised him the 
support and advice of an old canon, a friend of 
his. 

A week later, with a new suit of clothes, and 
the appearance of a gentleman, with a portman- 
teau behind him, and under the auspices of an 
honest muleteer, Gaspard Mendez started on his 
journey, and in due time arrived in Seville. He 
alighted at the house of an honest inn-keeper— 
Spanish narrators would doubt the possibility of 
such « thing—where he left his goods while 
hunting up his uncle’s friend. 

How he found him, how the dogged old church- 
man received him gruffly, told him there were 
more students in Seville than pretty women—a 
very unworthy saying for a holy father—how he 





took up his lodging with an old ex-duenna who 
let lodgings to men in general and students in par- 
ticular, how timid, gentle Gaspard kept aloof for 
a long time from all noisy and vicious pleasures, 
and how, during nearly a year, he studied hard, 
and, having aptitude, how he succeeded, would 
require to fill many pages beyond the limits of 
this narrative. Gaspard Mendez hardly knew 
for what he studied ; he attended courses in law, 
he dipped into medicine, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the current literature of the day, 
he learned to play chess with the dogmatic old 
canon; and taking a liking to the game—truly 
a game for men of mind and forethought—soon 
beat the priest. 

Now it happened that in the same house with 
Gaspard Mendez dwelt a dashing youth about a 
year older than himself, who had seen a great 
deal of life in his time, and the interior, on sev- 
eral occasions, of the city prisons, who was more 
familiar with the convegedor and alguazil than 
the professions of medicine or law. He was a 
handsome youth, whose faults were drinking and 
quarreling. Though but twenty-one, he boasted 
of having killed his man, and his name was Al- 
fonze de Mirandalo, an hidalgo ; by birth, of the 
purest blood. 

Alfonze de Mirandalo had noticed the quiet boy 
with considerable condescension from the first, 
and at last had even asked him to join him in his 
more virtuous pleasures. For a long time he 
resisted, but at last, wearied with the other’s im- 
portunities—Alfonze had favored him by borrow- 
ing a sequin or two—he consented to go to a 
supper of young men, more noisy, uproarious, 
and hilarious, than wise. Gaspard Mendez was 
not very much amused. He could not as yet un- 
derstand the pleasure of eating and drinking 
for eating and drinking’s sake, during some six 
hours ; of playing dice, in general for large sums, 
which saddled the losers during after-life with 
debts. At last the party broke up, and Gaspard 
and Alfonze returned arm-in-arm toward their 
home. They selected a narrow street which took 
them quickly on their way. Suddenly they heard 
footsteps round the corner of another street. 
They halted, and retreated into the shade of a 
doorway. ' 

It was very dara there was no moon, no stars, 
and the sky was cloudy. Midnight assassina- 
tions and robberies were common, and the two 
lads placed their hands on their rapiers ; pres- 
ently, three men turned the corner and looked up 
and down the street, then they listened, but 
seemed to hear nothing, for they stood convers- 
ing for some time, until suddenly one man gave 
the signal for silence, and they retreated into the 
deep hollow of a shop window at the corner. 
Gaspard and Alfonze trembled with e2gitation ; 
they at once recognized the men by their air as 
hired assassins ; and bold and gallant boys both, 
they resolved that they should not carry out their 
diabolical plan with impunity. In whispers they 
came to an understanding. 

Scarcely had they time to do so, when a cav- 
alier came in sight; he wore a loose cloak and 
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a broad-brimmed hat, but in his hand was a 
naked sword, it not then being safe to walk the 
street of a Spanish town at night alone, under 
any circumstances. He was within twenty paces 
of the corner; the men with drawn swords were 
just rushing upon him, when, raising his voice, 
Mirandalo cried— 

“ Defend yourself—assassins are upon you !” 
and as he spoke, he darted forward in chase of 
the bravos, who stood still a moment at this un- 
expected cry, and then made at the cavalier. He 
placed his back against the wall, and defended 
himself manfully. Two attacked him, while a 
third turned to face the boy, as he thought by 
the voice, to find himself vigorously assailed by 
two. Alfonze was an expert swordsman, and 
while Gaspard Mendez struck at him wildly, 
forcing him to defend himself, his companion 
ran the robber through ; he fell with a furious 
ery, and leaping forward the gallant boys soon 
compelled the others to turn in flight. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the stranger, 
gracefully ; ‘‘ though unaware of the cause which 
has procured me the honor, I am proud to make 
the acquaintance of such gallant young Span- 
iards.” 

“* Madre del dios!” cried Alfonze de Miran- 
dalo ; “‘ why, my uncle, Don Rafarle, as sure as 
my name is Alfonze !” 

“ Alfonze, upon my word this is pleasant. 
How comes it that on my sudden arrival in Se- 
ville I make so fortunate a meeting ?” 

Alfonze explained, and the three then adjourn- 


ed to the residence of the uncle, after securing 
the wounded ruffian and giving him over to the 
city guard. Don Rafarle was profuse in his ex- 


pressions of gratitude. He intended only stay- 
ing a few days in Seville, but at the end of the 
week he proposed that the young men should pay 
him a visit at his country house. 

Three days later, they arrived at the residence 
of Don Rafarle. It was a small imitation of a 
castle, with a garden, a wood, a moat, and the 
advantage of a very beautiful site. Don Rafarle 
was not a rich man, but he lived in comfort upon 
a small paternal estate, kept a flock of sheep, 
several cows, and lived like a gentleman. He 
had a small library, which was his hobby, and a 
beautiful daughter, his delight. Gaspard and 
Alfonze thought this the best part of the affair, 
and were in fact quite delighted with Beatrice. 
She was a young girl of about twenty—dark, 
with almond eyes, a pretty mouth, a dimpled 
chin, and an aifectionate character. She was not 
a heroine of romance, nor a striking beauty, but 
she was a pretty, pleasant, cheerful girl, and, 
above all, frank and open. 

Gaspard and Alfonze both fell in love with 
her as a matter of course, in a place where she 
was the only young lady, and both at once set 
to work to please her, and to seek to win her 
good graces. Alfonze put on all his finery, took 
an hour to dress and perfume himself of a morn- 
ing, was learnedly gallant in his discourse, and 
seemed to think all rivalry on the part of Gas- 
pard absurd. Gaspard was timid in his manner, 





but he loved deeply the young daughter of the 
hidalgo Don Rafarle. 

Don Rafarle himself took a liking to Gaspard ; 
he was a book-man, a reader, and every now and 
then would have long talks with the young stu- 
dent, whose reading he found singularly extens- 
ive. But the greater part of the time the young 
men were in the garden, or in the wood, or in 
her room, one on each side, with an aged duenna 
behind, seeking to attract her attention exclu- 
sively to themselves. There was for a long time 
a great doubt as to who was the preferred suitor ; 
in fact, no one could say that she preferred either, 
while Alfonze de Mirandalo never supposed for 
a moment that he had any thing to fear. 

One evening, it was very warm, and they sat 
in the garden. Don Rafarle and Bridget were 
talking apart, philosophizing on the happiness 
of youth. Alfonze had being playing the guitar, 
and Gaspard now was telling a story. 

“But one thing puzzles me,” said Alfonze ; 
“ your stories aie ridiculous because they have 
no truth in them ” 

“No truth in them!” exclaimed Gaspard, hor 
rified. 

“You don’t mean to say,” asked Alfonze, 
looking sarcastically at his fellow-student, “that 
you do believe in fairies?” 

“Do I not believe in fairies !” cried Gaspard, 
quite blank with astonishment ; “ of course I 
do.” 

“You are a very green young man,” said Al- 
fonze. 

“But I have seen one,” replied Gaspard. 
quickly. 

“Oh! that is something like. 
this.” 

“ Do!” said Beatrice, smiling sweetly. 

Gaspard closed his eyes and began his tale. 
He told of his youth, of his dreams, of his home, 
of his reading, of his faith in fairies, and then 
of his adventure. 

“* A locket—hope on, hope ever?” cried Bea- 
trice, with flashing eyes. 

“Yes,” said Gaspard, curiously. 

Beatrice made no reply, but laughed. She, 
however, could not conceal her confusion ; and 
a moment later, Don Rafarle calling Alfonze to 
him, Gaspard took advantage of one of those rare 
opportunities when he was alone. 

“You know something of the fairy, lady?” 
said Gaspard, timidly. 

“Why, the fact is, Gaspard, I was the fairy. 
I saw you sleeping, as I walked beside my fa- 
ther’s carriage, admiring your roses, and jokingly 
put the locket into your hand, to surprise you 
when you woke. Little did I think I should ever 
hear of it again.” 

“You the fairy!” exclaimed Gaspard, with a 
deep sigh of relief and joy. “Oh! canitbe? I 
am deeply gratified. Beatrice, I must speak now. 
I loved you ever since I saw you, but now I 
adore you. Until the moment when I found that 
locket in my hand, I was an idle boy; since then 
I have become a man, and sought to advance in 
the world, to make myself worthy of the spirit 
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which pra me up. Now I find it was you. 
Oh, Beatrice, listen to me! If you will not have 
me, I shall die. It was you raised me up, you 
must keep me so. I have now found my fairy; 
I must keep her, or go back home and sink into 
as useless a man as I was idle a boy. Speak, 
Beatrice, idol of my heart.” 

“ Gaspard, dear Gaspard,” said Beatric. , blush- 
ing and smiling, “with such a sensitive young 
man as you, it is best to be frank. If you can | 
get papa’s consent, I will be your wife. I have 
long preferred you, but as you never spoke, I 
could have no opportunity of expressing my 
feelings.” 

Gaspard seized her hand and kissed it warm- 
ly, and would have added much more, but that 
Don Rafarle and Alfonze came suddenly up. 

“‘ Beatrice,” said her father, “ I have been talk- 
ing with Alfonze, who says that he is disposed 
to become a steady young man, to keep steadily 
to home, to let me administer his little fortune, 
if I will consent to your being his wife.” 

“My dear father,” replied Beatrice, who knew 
her parent well, and who was all powerful with 
him, “ cousin Alfonze is half an hour too late. I 
have just promised Gaspard Mendez to be his 
wife.” 

“What!” said Don Rafarle, wildly; “ you 
—have—promised—” 

“ Caramba—carage !”’ cried Alfonze, twisting 
his mustaches round his fingers, and playing 
with the hilt of his rapier. 

“Cousin Alfonze,” put in Beatrice, before any 
could speak, while she took the arm of Gaspard, 
“my father has always taught me that a woman 
is man’s equal ; that she has a head and a heart 
as well as a man, and is quite capable of judg- 
ing for herself. I have chosen Gaspard for my 
future husband, and if you want to fight any one 
you must fight me.” 

“ But I don't understand,” began Don Rafarle. 
“ Gaspard is a very agreeable young man.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” inter- 
rupted Beatrice, “‘so we are agreed. Gaspard 
Mendez, kiss your future father-in-law.” 

Gaspard Mendez advanced to embrace Don 
Rafarle, who hesitated ; but one imploring look | 
from Beatrice decided him, and the thing was 





settled. That evening all were happy; e en Al- 
fonze, when once he saw that the case was hope- | 
less, resigned his pretensions with a very good | 
grace. Don Rafarle certainly did think it very | 
improper for his daughter to marry out of the | 
family, when there was a cousin quite able and 
willing to be her husband ; but then Don Rafarle 
was a philosopher, and as Gaspard Mendez ex- | 
pressed a wish to live with him, and his tastes 
were so much his own, the old man resigned | 
himself to circumstances. The marriage of Be- 
atrice and Gaspard proved a very happy one. 
Gaspard, at his uncle’s death, found his little | 
fortune wondrously increased, and, aided by his | 
father-in-law, increased his store. A married | 
man, of quiet and- domestic tastes, he was satis- | 
fied with country life. He and Don Rafarle 
agreed admirably. ‘They read together, farmed | 
Vor. V.—No. 30.—3 F 


together, and played chess together, being occa- 
sionally enlivened by a visit from Alfonze, who 
some years later married a widow with money, 
to repair his fortune. 

Gaspard Mendez still believes in fairies. He 
is right; I believe all men do; and, to speak 
frankly, all men should. Perhaps few, however, 
so early in life, discover that chosen partner who 
is to them the last of the fairies. Gaspard Men- 
dez believed the last to be a pretty little girl. 
whom thirty years later he tossed upon his knees, 
proving that, constant as we may be through all 
life’s phases, while affection lasts, we never care 
to find new subjects for love, ever discovering in 
all things more Last Fairies. 


MY NOV EL; OR, v ARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER IX. 
E are at Norwood, in the sage’s drawing- 
room. Violante has long since retired to 
rest. Harley, who had accompanied the father 
and daughter to their home, is still conversing 
with the former. 

“ Indeed, my dear Duke—” said Harley. 

“Hush, hush! Diavolo! don’t call me Duk: 
yet; I am at home here once more as Dr. Ri - 
cabocca.” 

“‘ My dear doctor, then, allow me to assure 7oUi 
that you overrate my c laim to your thanks. Your 
old friends Leonard and Frank Hazeldean must 
come in for their share. Nor is the faithful Gia- 
como to be forgotten.” 

** Continue your explanation.” 

“Tn the first place, I learned, through Frank, 
that one Baron Levy, a certain fashionable mo- 
ney-lender, and general ministrant to the affairs 
of fine gentlemen, was just about to purchase a 
yacht from Lord Spendquick on behalf of the 
Count. A short interview with Spendquick ena- 
bled me to outbid the usurer, and conclude a 
bargain, by which the yacht became mine; a 
promise to assist Spendquick in extricating him- 
self from the claws of the money-lender (which I 
trust to do by reconciling him with his father, 
who is a man of liberality and sense), made 
Spendquick readily connive at my scheme for out- 
witting the enemy. He allowed Levy to suppose 
that the Count might take possession of the ves- 
sel; but affecting an engagement, and standing 
out for terms, postponed the final settlement of 
the purchase-money till the next day. I was thus 
| master of the vessel, which I felt sure was des- 
tined to serve Peschiera’s infamous design. But 
| it was my business not to alarm the Count’s sus- 
picions : I therefore permitted the pirate crew he 
had got together to come on board. I knew | 
| could get rid of them when necessary. Mean- 
| while, Frank undertook to keep close to the Count 
until he could see and cage within his lodgings 
| the servant whom Peschiera had commissioned to 
attend his sister. If I could but apprehend this 
servant, I had a sanguine hope that I coyld dis- 
cover and free your daughter before Peschiera 


* Continued from the October Number. 
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could even profane her with his presence. But 
Frank, alas! was no pupil of Machiavel. Per- 


haps the Count detected his secret thoughts under | 


his open countenance ; perhaps merely wished to 
get rid of a companion very wich in his way ; 
but, at all events, he contrived vw elude our young 
friend as cleverly as you or I could have done— 
told him that Beatrice herself was at Roehamp- 
ton—had borrowed the Count’s carriage to go 
there—volunteered to take Frank to the house— 
took him. Frank found himself in a drawing- 
room; and after waiting a few minutes, while the 
Count went out on pretense of seeing his sister, 
in pirouetted a certain distinguished opera-dancer. 
Meanwhile the Count was fast back on the road 
to London, and Frank had to return as he could. 
He then hunted for the Count every where, and 
saw him no more. It was late in the day when 
Frank found me out with this news. I became 
seriously alarmed. Peschiera might perhaps learn 
my counter-scheme with the yacht—or he might 
postpone sailing until he had terrified or entang- 
led Violante into some—in short, every thing was 
to be dreaded from a man of the Count’s temper. 
I had no clew to the place to which your daughter 
was taken—no excuse to arrest Peschiera—no 
means even of learning where he was. He had 
not returned to Mivart’s. The police were at 
fault, and useless, except in one valuable piece of 
information. They told me where some of your 
countrymen, whom Peschiera’s perfidy had sent 
into exile, were to be found. I commissioned 
Giacomo to seek these men out, and induce them 
to man the vessel. It might be necessary, should 
Peschiera or his confidential servants come on 
board after we had expelled or drawn off the 
pirate crew, that they should find Italians whom 
they might well mistake for their own hirelings. 
To these foreigners I added some English sailors 
who had before served in the same vessel, and on 
whom Spendquick assured me I could rely. Still 
these precautions only availed in case Peschiera 
should resolve to sail, and defer till then all mach- 
inations against his captives. While, amidst my 
fears and uncertainties, I was struggling still to 
preserve presence of mind, and rapidly discussing 
with the Austrian Prince if any other steps could 
be taken, or if our sole resource was to repair to 
the vessel, and take the chance of what might 
ensue, Leonard suddenly and quietly entered my 
room. You know his countenance, in which joy 
or sadness is not betrayed so much by the evi- 
dence of the passions as by variations in the intel- 
lectual expression. It was but by the clearer brow 
and the steadier eye that I saw he had good tid- 
ings to impart.” 

“ Ah,” said Riccabocca—for so, obeying his 
own request, we will yet call the sage—“ ah, I 
early taught that young man the great lesson 
inculeated by Helvetius. All our errors arise 
from our ignorance or our passions. Without 
ignorance, and without passions, we should be 
sereng, all-penetrating intelligences.” 

“ Mopsticks,” quoth Harley, “ have neither ignor- 
ence nor passions; but as for their inte'ligence—”’ 


; “ Pshaw!” 
| ceed.”” 
| Leonard had parted from us some hours be- 
| fore. I had commissioned him to call at Madame 
| di Negra’s, and as he was familiarly known to 
her servants, seek to obtain quietly all the infor- 
| mation he could collect, and, at all events, pro- 
cure (what in my haste I had failea to do), the 
name and description of the man who had drivan 
| her out in the morning, and make what use he 
judged best of every hint he could gather or glean 
that might aid our researches. Leonard only suc- 
ceeded in learning the name and description of 
the coachman, whom he recognized as one Beppo, 
to whom she had often given orders in his pres- 
ence. None could say where she could then be 
found, if not at the Count’s hotel. Leonard went 
next to that hotel. The man had not been there 
all the day. While revolving what next he should 
do, his eye canght sight of your intended son-in- 
law, gliding across the opposite side of the street 
One of those luminous, inspiring conjectures, 
which never occur to you philosophers, had from 
the first guided Leonard to believe that Randa} 
Leslie was mixed up in this villainous affair.” 

“Ha! He!” cried Riccabocea. “ Impossible! 
For what interest ?—-what object ?” 

“IT can not tell; neither could Leonard; but 
we had both formed the same conjecture. Brief: 
—Leonard resolved to follow Randal Leslie, and 
track all his movements. He did then follow 
him, unobserved, and at a distance—first tc 
Audley Egerton’s house—then to Eaton Square 
—thence to a house in Bruton Street, which Le- 
onard ascertained to be Baron Levy’s. 
cious that, my dear sage ?” 

* Diavolo—yes !’’ said Riccaboeca, thought- 
fully. 

* At Levy’s Randal staid till dusk. He then 
came out, with his cat-like stealthy step, and 
walked quickly into the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square. Leonard saw him enter one of those 
small hotels which are appropriated to foreign- 
ers. Wild outlandish fellows were loitering about 
the door and in the street. Leonard divined that 
the Count, or the Count’s confidants, were there.” 

“Tf that can be proved,” cried Riecabocea— 
“if Randal could have been thus in communica- 
tion with Peschiera—could have connived at such 
perfidy—I am released from my promise. Oh, to 
prove it!” 

“ Proof will come later, if we are on the right 
track. Let me go on. While waiting near the 
door of this hotel, Beppo himself, the very man 
Leonard was in search of, came forth, and, after 
speaking a few words to some of the loitering 
foreigners, walked briskly toward Piccadilly. 
Leonard here resigned all further heed of Leslie, 
and gave chase to Beppo, whom he recognized at 
a glance. Coming up to him, he said quietly, ‘1 
have a letter for the Marchesa di Negra. She 
told me I was to send it to her by you. I nave 
been searching for you the whole day.’ The man 
fell into the trap, and the more easily, because— 
as he since owned in excuse for a simplicity which. 


interrupted Riccaboeca— ‘ Pro- 


Suspi- 
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I dare say, weighed on his conscience more than 
any of the thousand-and-one crimes he may have 
committed in tne course of his illustrious life—he 
had been employed by the Marchesa as a spy 
upon Leonard, and, with an Italian’s acumen in 
affairs of the heart, detected her secret.” 

““ What secret?” asked the innocent sage. 

“Her love for the handsome young poet. I 
betray that secret, in order to give her some slight 
excuse for becoming Peschiera’s tool. She be- 
lieved Leonard to be in love with your daughter, 
and jealousy urged her to treason. Violante, no 
doubt, will explain this to you. Well, the man 
fell into the trap. ‘Give me the letter, Signor, 
and quick.’ 

“*Tt is at a hotel close by; come there, and 
you will have a guinea for your trouble.’ 

“So Leonard walked our gentleman into my 
hotel; and having taken him into my dressing- 
room, turned the key, and there left him. On 
hearing this capture, the Prince and myself 
hastened to see our prisoner. He was at first 
sullen and silent; but when the Prince disclosed 
his rank and name (you know the mysterious ter- 
ror the meaner Italians feel for an Austrian mag- 
nate), his countenance changed, and his courage 
fell. What with threats, and what with prom- 


ises, we soon obtained all that we sought to know; 
and an offered bribe, which I calculated at ten 
times the amount the rogue could ever expect to 
receive from his spendthrift master, finally bound 
him cheerfully to our service, soul and body. 
Thus we learned the dismal place to which your 


noble daughter had been so perfidiously ensnared. 
We learned also that the Count had not yet vis- 
ited her, hoping much from the effect that pro- 
longed incarceration might have in weakening 
her spirits and inducing her submission. Pes- 
chiera was to go to the house at midnight, thence 
to transport her to the vessel. Beppo had received 
orders to bring the carriage to Leicester Square, 
where Peschiera would join him. The Count (as 
Leonard surmised) had taken skulking refuge at 
the hotel in which Randal Leslie had disappeared. 
The Prince, Leonard, Frank (who was then in 
the hotel), and myself, held a short council. 
Should we go at once to the house, and, by the 
help of the police, force an entrance, and rescue 
your daughter? This was a very hazardous re- 
source. The abode, which, at various times, had 
served for the hiding-place of men hunted by the 
law, abounded, according to our informant, in 
subterranean vaults and secret passages, and had 
more than one outlet on the river. At our first 
summons at the door, therefore, the ruffians with- 
in might not only escape themselves, but carry 
off their prisoner. The door was strong, and be- 
fore our entrance could be forced, all trace of her 
we sought might be lost. Again, too, the Prince 
was desirous of bringing Peschiera’s guilty design 
home to him—anxious to be able to state to the 
Emperor, and to the great minister, his kinsman, 
that he himself had witnessed the Count’s vile 
abuse of the Emperor’s permission to wed your 
daughter. In short, while I only thought of Vio- 


lante, the Prince thought also of her father’s re- 
call to his dukedom. Yet still to leave Violante 
in that terrible house, even for an hour, a few 
minutes, subjected to the actual presence of Pes- 
chiera, unguarded save by the feeble and false 
woman who had betrayed, and might still desert 
her—how contemplate that fearful risk? What 
might not happen in the interval between Peschi- 
era's visit to the house, and his appearance with 
his victim on the vessel? An idea flashed on me 
—Beppo was to conduct the Count to the house; 
if I could accompany Beppo in disguise—enter 
the house—myself be present. I rushed back 
to our informant, now become our agent; I found 
the plan still more feasible than I had at first 
supposed, Beppo had asked the Count’s permis- 
sion to bring with him a brother accustomed to 
the sea, and who wished to quit England. I 
might personate that brother. You know that 
the Italian language, in most of its dialects and 
varieties of patois—Genoese, Piedmontese, Vene- 
tian—is as familiar to me as Addison’s English. 
Alas! rather more so. Presto! the thing was 
settled. I felt my heart, from that moment, as 
light as a feather, and my sense as keen as the 
dart which a feather wings. My plans now were 
formed in a breath, and explained in a sentence. 
It was right that you should be present on the 
vessel, not only to witness your foe’s downfall, 
but to receive your child in a father’s arms. 
Leonard set out to Norwood for you, cautioned 
not to define too precisely for what object you 
were wanted till on board the vessel. 

“Frank, accompanied by Beppo (for there was 
yet time for these preparations before midnight), 
repaired to the yacht, taking Giacomo by the 
way. There our new ally, familiar to most of 
that piratical crew, and sanctioned by the pres- 
ence of Frank, as the Count’s friend, and pro- 
spective brother-in-law, told Peschiera’s hirelings 
that they were to quit the vessel, and wait on 
shore under Giacomo’s auspices till further or- 
ders; and as soon as the decks were cleared of 
these ruffians (save a few left to avoid suspicion, 
and who were afterward safely stowed down in 
the hold), and as soon as Giacomo had lodged 
his convoy in a public-house, where he quitted 
them, drinking his health over unlimited rations 
of grog, your inestimable servant quietly shipped 
on board the Italians pressed into the service, and 
Frank took charge of the English sailors. 

“The Prince, promising to be on board in due 
time, then left me to make arrangernents for his 
journey to Vienna with the dawn. I hastened 
to a masquerade warehouse, where, with the help 
of an ingenious stage-wright artificer, I disguised 
myself into a most thorough-paced-looking cut- 
throat, and then waited the return of my friend 
Beppo with the most perfect confidence.” 

“Yet, if that rascal had played false, all these 
precautions were lost. Cospetto! you were not 
wise,”’ said the prudent philosopher. 

“Very likely not. You would have been so 
wise, that by this time your daughter would have 
| been lost to you forever.” 
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“But why not employ the police ?” 

‘“ First—because I had employed them to little 
purpose. Secondly—Because I no longer wanted 
them. Thirdly—Because to use them for my 
final catastrophe, would be to drag your name, 
and your daughter’s, perhaps, before a police 
sourt; at all events, before the tribunal of public 
gossip. And lastly—Because, having decided 
upon the proper punishment, it had too much of 
equity to be quite consistent with law; and in 
forcibly seizing a man’s person, and shipping him 
off to Norway, my police would have been sadly 
in the way. Certainly my plan rather savors of 
Lope de Vega than of Judge Blackstone. How- 
ever, you see success atones for all irregularities. 
I resume :—Beppo came back in time to narrate 
all the arrangements that had been made, and to 
inform me that a servant from the Count had 
come on board just as our new crew were assem- 
bled there, to order the boat to be at the place 
where we found it. The servant it was deemed 
prudent to detain and secure. Giacomo under- 
took to manage the boat. I am nearly at the 
close of mystery. Sure of my disguise, I got on 
the coach-box with Beppo. The Count arrived 
at the spot appointed, and did not even honor 
myself with a question or glance. ‘Your broth- 
er?’ he said to Beppo; ‘one might guess that; 
he has the family likeness. Not a handsome 
race yours! Drive on.’ 

I dismounted to 
The Count gave me one 


“We arrived at the house. 
open the carriage-door. 


look. 

‘¢ Beppo says you have known the sea.’ 

‘“** Excellency, yes. I am a Genoese.’ 

“*Ha! how is that! Beppo is a Lombard.’— 
Admire the readiness with which I redeemed my 
blunder. 

“Excellency, it pleased Heaven that Beppo 
should be born in Lombardy, and then to remove 
my respected parents to Genoa, at which city 
they were so kindly treated that my mother, in 
common gratitude, was bound to increase its 
population. It was all she could do, poor wo- 
man. You see she did her best.’ 

** The Count smiled, and said no more. The 
door opened—lI followed him; your daughter can 
tell you the rest.” 

“ And you risked your life in that den of mis- 
creants! Noble friend !”’ 

‘ Risked my life—-no; but I risked the Count’s. 
There was one moment when my hand was on 
my trigger, and my soul very near the sin of 
justifiable homicide. But my tale isdone. The 
Count is now on the river, and will soon be on 
the salt seas—though not bound to Norway as I 
had first intended. I could not inflict that frigid 
voyage on his sister. So the men have orders to 
eruise about for six days, keeping aloof from 
shore, and they will then land the Count and the 
Marchesa, by boat, on the French coast. That 
delay will give time for the Prince to arrive at 
Vienna before the Count could follow him.”’ 

‘“‘ Would he have that audacity ?”’ 

Do him more justice! Audacity, faith 





| house-dog. 
he | 


does not want for that. But I dreaded not his 
appearance at Vienna, with such evidence against 
him. I dreaded his encountering the Prince on 
the road, and forcing a duel before his character 
was so blasted that the Prince could refuse it— 
and the Count is a dead shot, of course; all such 
men are !”’ 

“He will return, and you—”’ 

“T!—Oh, never fear; he has had enough of 
me. And now, my dear friend—now that Vio- 
lante is safe once more under your own roof— 
now that my honored moth r must long ere this 
have been satisfied by Leonard, who left us to 
go to her, that our success has been achieved 
without danger, and, what she will value almost 
as much, without scandal—now that your foe is 
powerless as a reed floating on the water toward 
its own rot, and the Prince is perhaps about to 
enter his carriage on the road to Dover, charged 
with the mission of restoring to Italy her wor- 
thiest son—let me dismiss you to your own happy 
slumbers, and allow me to wrap myself in my 
cloak, and snatch a short sleep on the sofa, till 
yonder gray dawn has mellowed into riper day. 
My eyes are heavy, and if you stay here three 
minutes longer, I shall be out of reach of hear- 
ing—in the land of dreams. Buona notte!” 

“But there is a bed prepared for you.” 

Harley shook his head in dissent, and com- 
posed himself at length on the sofa. 

Riccabocca, bending, wrapped the cloak round 
his guest, kissed him on the forehead, and crept 
out of the room to rejoin Jemima, who still sate 
up for him, nervously anxious to learn from him 
those explanations which her considerate affec- 
tion would not allow her to ask from the agitated 
and exhausted Violante. ‘Not in bed!” cried 
the sage, on seeing her. ‘‘ Have you no feelings 
of compassion for my son that is to be? Just, 
too, when there is a reasonable probability that 
we can afford a son!” f 

Riccabocca here laughed merrily, and his wife 
threw herself on his shoulder, and cried for joy 

But no sleep fell on the lids of Harley L’Es- 
trange. He started up when his host had left 
him, and paced the apartment with noiseless but 
rapid stride. All whim and levity had vanished 
from his face, which, by the light of the dawn, 
seemed death-like pale. On that pale face there 
was all the struggle, and all the anguish of 
passion. 

‘* These arms have clasped her,’’ he murmured, 
“these lips have inhaled her breath. I am un- 
der the same roof, and she is saved—saved ever- 
more from danger and from penury, and forever 
divided from me. Courage, courage! Oh, honor, 
duty; and thou, dark memory of the past—thou 
that didst pledge love at least to a grave—sup- 
port—defend me! Can I be so weak!” 

The sun was in the wintry skies, when Harley 
stole from the house. No one was stirring ex- 
cept Giacomo, who stood by the threshold of the 
door, which he had just unbarred, feeding the 
“* Good-day,”’ said the serva:at, smil- 


ing. ‘The dog has not been of much use, but 
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I don’t think the Padrone will henceforth grudge 
him a breakfast. I shall take him to Italy, and 
marry him there, in the hope of improving the 
breed of our native Lombard dogs.” 

“ Ah!” said Harley, ‘ you will soon leave our 
cold shores. May sunshine settle on you all.” 
He paused, and looked up at the closed windows 
wistfully. 

“The Signorina sleeps there,”’ said Giacomo, 
in a husky voice, “just over the room in which 
you slept.” 

“] knew it,”’ muttered Harley.‘ An instinct 
told me of it. Open the gate; I must go home. 
My excuses to your lord, and to all.” 

He turned a deaf ear to Giacomo’s entreaties 
to stay till at least the Signorina was up—the 
Signorina whom he had saved. Without trust- 
ing himself to speak further, he quitted the de- 
mesne, and walked with swift strides toward 
London. 

—_—_—»_———— 
CHAPTER X. 

Harutey had not long reached his hotel, and 
was still seated before his untasted breakfast, 
when }ir. Randal Leslie was announced. Ran- 
dal, who was in the firm belief that Violante 
was now on the wide seas with Peschiera, en- 
tered, looking the very personation of anxiety 
and fatigue. For, like the great Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, Randal had learned the art how to make 
good use of his own delicate and somewhat sick- 
ly aspect. The Cardinal, when intent on some 
sanguinary scheme requiring unusual vitality and 
vigor, contrived to make himself look a harmless 
sufferer at death’s door. And Randal, whose 
nervous energies could at that moment have 
whirled him from one end of this huge metrop- 
olis to the other, with a speed that would have 
outstripped a prize pedestrian, now sank into a 
chair with a jaded weariness that no mother 
could have seen without compassion. He seem- 
ed, since the last night, to have galloped toward 
the last stage of consumption. 

“Have you discovered no trace, my lord? 
Speak, speak !”” 

“ Speak—certainly. 
lieve your mind, my dear Mr. Leslie. 
fools we were! Ha! ha!” 

‘“ Fools—how ?”’ faltered Randal. 

“Of course ; the young lady was at her father’s 
house all the time.”’ 

“Eh? what?” 

* And is there now.” 

“Tt is not possible !’* said Randal in the hol- 
low dreamy tone of a somnambulist. “ At her 
father’s house—at Norwood! Are you sure ?” 

“ Sure.” 

Randal made a desperate and successful effort 
at self-control. ‘‘ Heaven be praised !”’ he cried. 
* And just as I had begun to suspect the Count 
—the Marchesa; for I find that neither of them 
slept at home last night; and Levy told me that 
the Count had written to him, requesting the 
Baron to discharge his bills, as he should be for 


I am too happy to re- 
What 


“Indeed! Well, that is nothing to us—very 
much to Baron Levy, if he execute his commis- 

sion, and discharges the bills. What! are you 
going already ?” 

“Do you ask such a question? How can | 

stay? I must go to Norwood—must see Vio- 
lante with my own eyes! Forgive my emotion 
an en oe 

Randal snatched at his hat and hurried away 

The low scornful laugh of Harley followed him 
as he went. 

“ T have no more doubt of his guilt than Leon 

ard has. Violante at least shall not be the prize 
of that thin-lipped knave. What strange fascin- 
ation can he possess, that he should thus bind 
to him the two men I value most—Audley Eg- 
erton, and Alphonso di Serrano? Both so wise 
too! One in books, one in action. And both 
suspicious men! While I, so imprudently trust- 
ful and frank—Ah! that is the reason; our 
natures are antipathetic—cunning, simulaticn, 
falsehood. I have no mercy, no pardon for these 
Woe to all hypocrites if I were a Grand In- 
quisitor !” 

“ Mr. Richard Avenel,” said the waiter, throw- 
ing open the door. 

Harley caught at the arm of the chair on 
which he sate, and grasped it nervously; while 
his eyes became fixed intently on the form of the 
gentleman who now advanced into the room. 
He rose with an effort. 

“Mr. Avenel!” he said, falteringly. 
hear your name aright? Avenel!” 

“ Richard Avenel, at your service, my lord,” 
answered Dick. ‘My family is not unknown 
to you; and I am not ashamed of my family, 
though my parents were small Lansmere trades- 
folks. And I am—a—hem!—a citizen of the 
world, and well to do!” added Dick, dropping 
his kid gloves into his hat, and then placing the 
hat on the table, with the air of an old acquaint- 
ance who wishes to make himself at home. 

Lord L’Estrange bowed, and said, as he re- 
seated himself—(Dick being firmly seated al- 
ready)—“ You are most welcome, sir; and if 
there be any thing I can do for one of your 
name—”’ 

“Thank you, my lord,” interrupted Dick. ‘I 
want nothing of any man. A bold word to say ; 
but I say it. Nevertheless, I should not have 
presumed to call on your lordship, unless, indeed, 
you had done me the honor to call first at my 
house, Eaton Square, No. * * —I should not 
have presumed to call, if it had not been on 
business ;—public business I may say—NaTIONAL 
business !’” 

Harley bowed again. A faint smile flitted for 
a@ moment to his lip, but, vanishing, gave way 
to a mournful, absent expression of countenance, 
as he scanned the handsome features before him, 
and, perhaps, masculine and bold though they 
were, still discovered something of a family like- 
ness to one whose beauty had once been his ideal 
of female loveliness; for, suddenly he stretched 


“Did | 





some time absent from England.” 





forth his hand, and said, with more than his 
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usual cordial sw , , or not busi- 
ness, let us speak to each other as friends—for 
the sake of a name that takes me back to Lans- 
mere—to my youth. I listen to you with in- 
terest.” 

Richard Avenei, much surprised by this unex- 
pected kindliness, and touched, he knew not why, 
by the soft and melancholy tone of Harley’s voice, 
warmly pressed the hand held out to him; and, 
seized with a rare fit of shyness, colored, and 
coughed, and hemmed, and looked first down, 
then aside, before he could find the words which 
were generally ready enough at his command. 

“You are very good, Lord L’Estrange; no- 
thing can be handsomer. I feel it here, my lord,” 
striking his buff waistcoat—‘ I do, ’pon my hon- 
or. But not to waste your time (time’s money), 
I come to the point. It is about the borough of 
Lansmere. Your family interest is very strong 
in that borough. But, excuse me, if I say that 
I don’t think you are aware that I too have 
cooked up a pretty considerable interest on the 
other side. No offense—opinions are free. And 
the popular tide runs strong with us—I mean 
with me, at the impending crisis—that is, at the 
next election. Now, I have a great respect for 
the Earl, your father; and so have those who 
brought me into the world; my father John was 
always a regular good Blue; and my respect for 
yourself since I came into this room has gone up 
in the market—a very great rise indeed. So I 
should just like to see if we could set our heads 
together, and settle the borough between us two, 
in a snug private way, as public men ought to 
do when they get together—nobody else by, and 
no necessity for that sort of hambug—which is so 
common in this humbugging old country. Eh, 
my lord ?”’ 

“Mr. Avenel,” said Harley, slowly, recovering 
himself from the abstraction with which he had 
listened to Dick’s earlier sentences, “I fear I do 
not quite understand you; but I have no other 
interest in the next election for the borough of 
Lansmere, than as may serve one whom, what- 
ever be your politics, you must acknowledge to 
be—”’ 


“ A Humbug!” 
“Mr. Avenel, you can not mean the person I 


mean. I speak of one of the first statesmen of 
our time—of Mr. Audley Egerton—of—” 

“A stiff-necked, pompous—” 

“ My earliest and dearest friend.” 

The rebuke, though gently said, sufficed to 
silence Dick for a moment; and when he spoke 
again, it was in an altered tone. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, I am sure. Of 
course, I can say nothing disrespectful of your 
friend—very sorry that he is your friend. In that 
case, I am almost afraid that nothing is to be 
done. But Mr. Audley Egerton has not a chance. 
Let me convince you of this.”” And Dick pulled 
out a little book, bound neatly in red. 

“Canvass book, my lord. I am no aristocrat. 
I don’t pretend to carry a free and independent 
constituency in my breeches’ pocket. Heaven 





forbid! But as a practical man of business— 
what I do, is done properly. Just look at this 
book. Well kept, eh? Names, promises, incli- 
nations, public opinions, and private jnterests of 
every individual Lansmere elector! Now, as on: 
man of honor to another, I show you this book, 
and I think you will see that we have a clea 
majority of at least eighty votes as against Mr 
Egerton.” 

“That is your view of the question,” said Har 
ley, taking the book and glancing over the names 
catalogued and ticketed therein. But his counte- 
nance became serious, as he recognized many 
names, familiar to his boyhood, as those of im- 
portant electors on the Lansmere side, and which 
he now found transferred to the hostile. “ But, 
surely, there are persons here in whom you 
deceive yourself—old friends of my family— 
stanch supporters of our party.” 

“Exactly so. But this new question has 
turned old things topsy-turvy. No relying on 
any friend of yours. No reliance except in this 
book !’’ said Dick, slapping the red cover with 
calm but ominous emphasis. 

“Now what I want to propose is this: Don’t 
let the Lansmere interest be beaten; it would 
vex the old Earl—go to his heart, I am sure.” 

Harley nodded. 

“ And the Lansmere interest need not be beat- 
en, if you'll put up another man instead of this 
red-tapist. (Beg pardon.) You see I only want 
to get in one man—you want to get in another. 
Why not? Now there’s a smart youth—eon- 
nection of Mr. Egerton’s—Randal Leslie—I have 
no objection to him, though he is of your colors. 
Withdraw Mr. Egerton, and I'll withdraw my 
second man before it comes to the poll; and so 
we shall halve the borough slick between us. 
That’s the way to do business—eh, my lord ?” 

“Randal Leslie! Oh, you wish to bring in 
Mr. Leslie? But he stands with Xgerton, not 
against him.” 

“Ah!” said Dick, smiling, as if to himself, 
“so I hear; and we could bring him in over 
Egerton without saying a word to you. But all 
our family respects yours, and so I have wished 
to do the thing handsome and open. Let the 
Earl and your party be content with young Les- 
lie.” 

“Young Leslie has spoken to you?” 

“Of course; but not as to my coming here. 
Oh, no—that’s a secret-—private and confidential, 
my lord. And now, to make matters still more 
smooth, I propose that my man shall be one to 
your lordship’s own heart. I find you have been 
very kind to my nephew—does you credit, my 
lord—a wonderful young man, though I say it. 
I never guessed there was so much in him. Yet 
all the time he was in my house, he had in his 
desk the very sketch of an invention that is now 
saving me from ruin—from positive ruin—Baron 
Levy, the King’s Bench—and almighty smash! 
Now, such a young man ought to be in Parlia- 
ment. I like to bring forward a relation ; that is 
when he does one credit; ‘tis human nature, and 
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sacred ties—one’s own flesh and blood; and be- 


sides, one hand rubs the other, and one leg helps 
on the other, and relations get on best in the 
world when they pull together; that is, suppos- 
ing that they are the proper sort of relations, and 
pull une on, not down. I had once thought of 
standing for Lansmere myself—thought of it 
very lately. The country wants men like me—I 
know that; but I have an idea that I had better 
sec to my own business. The country may, or 
may not do without me, stupid old thing that 
she is! But my mill and my new engines, 
there is no doubt that they can not do without 
me. In short, as we are quite alone, and, as I 
said before, there’s no kind of necessity for that 
sort of humbug which exists when other people 
are present, provide elsewher for Mr. Egerton, 
whom I hate like poison—I have a right to do 
that, I suppose, without offense to your lordship 
—and the two younkers, Leonard Avenel and 
Randal Leslie, shall be members for the free and 
independent borough of Lansmere !”” 

** But does Leonard wish to come into Parlia- 
ment ?” 

“No: he says not: but that’s nonsense. If 
your lordship will just signify your wish that he 
should not lose this noble opportunity to raise 
himself in life, and get something handsome out 
of the nation, I’m sure he owes you too much to 
hesitate, ’specially when ’tis to his own advant- 
age. And besides, one of us Avenels ought to 
be in Parliament. And if I have not the time 
and learning, and so forth, and he has, why it 
stands to reason that he should be the man. And 
if he can do something for me one day—not that 
I want any thing—but still a baronetcy or so 
would be a compliment to British Industry, and 
be appreciated as such by myself and the public 
at large ;—I say, if he could do something of that 
sort, it would keep up the whole family; and if he 
can’t, why, I'll forgive him.” 

“Avenel,” said Harley, with that familiar and 
gracious charm of manner which few ever could 
resist—“‘Avenel, if, as a great personal favor to 
myself—to me, your fellow-townsman—(I was 
born at Lansmere)—I ask you to forego your 
grudge against Audley Egerton, whatever that 
grudge be, and not oppose his election, while our 
party would not oppose your nephew’s—could 
you not oblige me? Come, for the sake of dear 
Lansmere, and all the old kindly feelings between 
your family and mine, say, ‘yes, so shall it be.’”’ 

Richard Avenel was almost melted. He turned 
away his face ; but there suddenly rose to his re- 
collection the scornful brow of Audley Egerton, 
the lofty contempt with which he, then the wor- 
shipful Mayor of Screwstown, had been shown out 
of the member’s office-room, and the blood rushing 
over his cheeks, he stamped his foot on the floor, 
and exclaimed angrily, “No: I swore that Audley 
Egerton should smart for his insolence to me, as 
sure as my name be Richard Avenel; and all 
the soft soap in the world will not wash out that 
oath. So there is nothing for it but for you to 
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I would do so—ay, and in the way that could most 
gall him, if it cost me half my fortune. But it will 
not cost that,”’ said Dick, cooling, “nor any thing 
like it; for when the popular tide runs in one’s 
favor, tis astonishing how cheap an election may 
be. It will cost him enough, though, and all fo: 
nothing—worse than nothing. Think of it, my 
lord.” 

“T will, Mr. Avenel. And I say, in my turn, 
that my friendship is as strong as your hate, 
and that if it cost me, not half, but my whole 
fortune, Audley Egerton shall come in without 
a shilling of expense to himself, should we once 
decide that he stand the contest.” 

“Very well, my lord—very well,”’ said Dick, 
stiffly, and drawing on his kid gloves; “we'll see 
if the aristocracy is always to ride over the free 
choice of the people in this way. But the People 
are roused, my lord, the March of Enlightenment 
is commenced—the Schoolmaster is abroad, and 
the British Lion—” 

‘** Nobody here but ourselves, my dear Avenel 
Is not this rather what you call—humbug ?” 

Dick started; stared, colored, and then burst 
out laughing—“Give us your hand, my lord! 
You are a good fellow—that you are. And fo 
your sake—”’ 

“You'll not oppose Egerton ?” 

“Tooth and nail—tooth and nail !”’ cried Dick, 
clapping his hands to his ears, and fairly running 
out of the room. 

There passed over Harley’s countenance that 
change so frequent to it—more frequent, indeed, 
to the gay children of the world than those of con- 
sistent tempers and uniform habits might sup- 
pose. There is many a man whom we call friend, 
and whose face seems familiar to us as our own. 
yet, could we but take a glimpse of him when 
we leave his presence, and he sinks back into his 
chair alone, we should sigh to see how often the 
smile on the frankest lip is but the bravery of the 
drill, only worn when on parade. 

What thoughts did the visit of Richard Avenel 
bequeath to Harley? It were hard to define 
them. 

In his place, an Audley Egerton would have 
taken some comfort from the visit—would have 
murmured, “Thank Heaven, I have not to pre- 
sent to the world that terrible man as my brother- 
in-law. But probably Harley had escaped, in his 
reverie, from Richard Avenel altogether. Even 
as the slightest incident in the day-time causes 
our dreams at night, but is itself clean forgotten 
—so the name, so the look of the visitor might 
have sufficed but to influence a vision—as re- 
mote from its casual suggester, as what we call 
real life is from that life, much more real, that 
weimagine or remember in the haunted chambers 
of the brain. For what is real life? How little 
the things actually doing around us affect the 
springs of our sorrow or joy; but the life which 
our dullness calls romance—the sentiment, the 
remembrance, the hope, or the fear, that are 
never seen in the toil of our hands—never heard 





withdraw that man, or for me to defeat him. And 


in the jargon on our lips ;—from that life all spin, 
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as the spider from its entrails, the web by which | have left England, after accepting a challenge ? 


we hang in the sunbeam, or glide out of sight 
into the shelter of home. 

“T must not think,” said Harley, rousing 
himself, with a sigh, “ either of past or present. 
Let me hurry on to some fancied future. ‘ Hap- 
piest are the marriages,’ said the French philo- 
sopher, and still says many a sage, ‘in which 
man asks only the mild companion, and woman 
but the calm protector.’ I will go to Helen.” 

He rose, and as he was about to lock up his es- 
critoire, he remembered the papers which Leonard 
had requested him to read. He took them from 
their deposit, with a careless hand, intending to 
carry them with him to his father’s house. But 
as his eye fell upon the characters, the hand sud- 
denly trembled, and he recoiled some paces, as 
if struck by a violent blow. Then, gazing more 
intently on the writing, a low cry broke from his 
lips. He reseated himself, and began to read. 

sauehealinnarsaie 
CHAPTER XL 

RanDaL—with many misgivings at Lord L’Es- 
trange’s tone, in which he was at no loss to detect 
a latent irony—proceeded to Norwood. He found 
Riccabocca exceedingly cold and distant. But 
he soon brought that sage to communicate the 
suspicions which Lord L’Estrange had instilled 
into his mind, and these Randal was as speedily 
enabled to dispel. He accounted at once for his 
visits to Levy and Peschiera. Naturally he had 


sought Levy, an acquaintance of his own—nay, 


of Audley Egerton’s, but whom he knew to be 
professionally employed by the Count. He had 
succeeded in extracting from the Baron Peschi- 
era’s suspicious change of lodgment from Mivart’s 
Hotel to the purlieus of Leicester Square ;—had 
called there on the Count—forced an entrance— 
openly accused him of abstracting Violante; high 
words had passed between them—even a chal- 
lenge. Randal produced a note from a military 
friend of his, whom he had sent to the Count, an 
hour after quitting the hotel. The note stated 
that arrangements were made for a meeting near 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, at seven o’clock the next 
morning. Randal then submitted to Riccabocca 
another formal memorandum from the same war- 
like friend, to the purport that Randal and him- 
self had repaired to the ground, and no Count 
been forthcoming. It must be owned, that Ran- 
dal had taken all suitable precautions to clear 
himself. Such a man is not to blame for want 
of invention, if he be sometimes doomed to fail. 

“T then, much alarmed,” continued Randal, 
“ hastened to Baron Levy, who informed me that 
the Count had written him word that he should 
be for some time absent from England. Rush- 
mg thence, in despair, to your friend Lord L’Es- 
trange, I heard that your daughter was safe with 
you. And though, as I have just proved, 1 would 
have risked my life against so notorious a duel- 
list as the Count, on the mere chance of preserv- 
ing Violante from his supposed designs, I am re- 
joiced to think that she had no need of my un- 
\cillful arm. But how and why can the Count 





A man so sure of his weapon, too—reputed to be 
as fearless of danger as he is blunt in conscience. 
Explain ;—you who know mankind so well—ex- 
plain. I can not.” 

The philosopher could not resist the pleasure 
of narrating the detection and humiliation of his 
foe—the wit, ingenuity, and readiness of his 
friend. So Randal learned, by little and litte, 
the whole drama of the preceding night. He 
saw, then, that the exile had all reasonable hope 
of speedy restoration to rank and wealth. Vio- 
lante, indeed, would be a brilliant prize—too 
brilliant, perhaps, for Randal—but not to be sa- 
crificed without an effort. Therefore, wringing 
convulsively the hand of his meditated father-in- 
law, and turning away his head, as if to conceal 
his emotions, this ingenious young suitor faltered 
forth—“ That now Dr. Riccabocca was so soon to 
vanish into the Duke di Serrano, he—Randal 
Leslie of Rood, born a gentleman, indeed, but of 
fallen fortunes—had no right to claim the pro- 
mise which had been given to him while a father 
had cause to fear for a daughter’s future; with 
the fear, ceased the promise. Might heaven 
bless father and daughter both!’ 

This address touched both the heart and honor 
of the exile. Randal Leslie knew his man. And 
though, before Randal’s visit, Riccabocca was 
not quite so much a philosopher, but what he 
would have been well pleased to have found him- 
self released, by proof of the young man’s treach- 
ery, from an alliance below the rank to which 
he had all chance of early restoration; yet no 
Spaniard was ever more tenacious of plighted 
word than this inconsistent pupil of the profound 
Florentine. And Randal’s probity being now 
clear to him, he repeated, with stately formal- 
ities, his previous offer of Violante’s hand. 

“ But,” still falteringly sighed the provident 
and far-calculating Randal— but your only 
child, your sole heiress! Oh, might not your 
consent to such a marriage (if known before your 
recall), jeopardize your cause? Your lands, your 
principalities, to devolve on the child of an hum- 
ble Englishman! I dare not believe it. Ah, 
would Violante were not your heiress !” 

“A noble wish,’’ said Riccabocea, smiling 
blandly, ‘‘ and one that the Fates will realize. 
Cheer up; Violante will not be my heiress.’’ 

“ Ah,” cried Randal, drawing a long breath— 
“ Ah, what do I hear!’ 

“ Hist! I shall soon a second time be a father. 
And, to judge by the unerring researches of 
writers upon that most interesting of all subjects 
—parturitive science—l shall be the father of a 
son. He will, of course, succeed to the titles of 
Serrano and Monteleone. And Violante—”’ 

“Will have nothing, I suppose!’ exclaimed 
Randal, trying his best to look overjoyed, till he 
had got his paws out of the trap into which he 
had so incautiously thrust them. 

“Nay, her portion by our laws—to say nothing 
of my affection—would far exceed the ordinary 
dower which the daughters of London merchanta 
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bring to the sons of British peers. Whoever 
marries Violante, provided I regain my estates, 
must submit to the cares which the poets assure 
us ever attend on wealth.” 

“Oh!” groaned Randal, as if already bowed 
beneath the cares, and sympathizing with the 
poets. 

‘““Nor need the marriage take place till my son 
is born; and there is no excuse for dictating to 
me how to dispose of a daughter. And now, let 
me present you to your betrothed.” 

Although poor Randal had been remorselessly 
hurried along what Schiller calls the ‘ gamut of 
feeling,”’ during the last three minutes, down to 
the deep chord of despair at the abrupt intelli- 
gence that his betrothed was no heiress after all ; 
thence ascending to vibrations of pleasant doubt 
as to the unborn usurper of her rights, according to 
the prophecies of parturitive science ; and lastly, 
swelling into a concord of all sweet thoughts at 
the assurance that, come what might, she would 
be a wealthier bride than a peer’s son could dis- 
cover in the matrimonial Potosi of Lombard 
Street ; still the tormented lover was not there 
allowed to repose his exhausted though ravished 
soul. For, at the idea of personally confronting 
the destined bride—whose very existence had 
almost vanished from his mind’s eye, amid the 
golden showers that it saw falling divinely round 
her—Randal was suddenly reminded of the ex- 
ceeding bluntness with which, at their last inter- 
view it had been his policy to announce his suit, 
and of the necessity of an impromptu falsetto 
suited to the new variations that tossed him 
again to and fro on the merciless gamut. How- 
ever, he could not recoil from the father’s propo- 
sition, though, in order to prepare Riccabocca for 
Violante’s representation, he confessed pathetic- 
ally that his impatience to obtain her consent 
and baffle Peschiera, had made him appear a 
rude and presumptuous wooer. The philosopher 
—who was disposed to believe one kind of court- 
ship to be much the same as another, in cases 
where the result of all courtships was once prede- 
termined—smiled benignly, patted Randal’s thin 
cheek, with a “Pooh, pooh, pazzie!” and left 
the room to summon Violante. 

“If knowledge be power,”’ soliloquized Randal, 
“ability is certainly good luck, 1s Miss Edge- 
worth shows in that story of Murad the Unlucky, 
which I read at Eton ;—very clever story it is 
too. So nothing comes amiss tome. Violante’s 
escape, which has cost me the Count’s ten thou- 
sand pounds, proves to be worth to me, I dare 
say, ten times as much. No doubt she'll have 
£100,000 at the least. And then, if her father 
have no othér child after all, or the child he ex- 
pects die in infancy, why, once reconciled to his 
government and restored to his estates, the law 
must take its usual course, and Violante will be 
the greatest heiress in Europe. As to the young 
lady herself, I confess she rather awes me; I 
know I shall be henpecked. Well, all respectable 
husbands are. There is something scampish and 


| smile might have harmonized well with Pluto’s 


“iron tears ;’’ but, iron as the smile was, the se- 
rious young man was ashamed of it. ‘‘ What am 
I about,” said he, half aloud, “ chuckling to my- 
self and wasting time, when I ought to be think- 
ing gravely how to explain away my former cav- 
alier courtship? Such a masterpiece as I thought 
it then? But who could foresee the turn things 
would take? Letme think; let me think. Plague 
on it, here she comes.”’ 

But Randal had not the fine ear of your more 
romantic lover; and, to his great relief, the exile 
entered the room unaccompanied by Violante. 
Riccabocca looked somewhat embarrassed. ‘My 
dear Leslie, you must excuse my daughter to- 
day ; she is still suffering from the agitation she 
has gone through, and can not see you.” 

The lover tried not to look too delighted. 

“Cruel,” said he, “ yet I would not for worlds 
force myself on her presence. I hope, Duke, that 
she will not find it too difficult to obey the com- 
mands which dispose of her hand, and intrust her 
happiness to my grateful charge.” 

“To be plain with you, Randal, she does at 
present seem to find it more difficult than I fore- 
saw. She even talks of—” 

“ Another attachment—O heavens !”’ 

“ Attachment, pazzie! Whom has she seen ? 
No—a convent! But leave it to me. In a 
calmer hour she will comprehend that a child 
must know no lot more enviable and holy than 
that of redeeming a father’s honor. And now, 
if you are returning to London, may I ask you to 
convey to young Mr. Hazeldean my assurance of 
undying gratitude for his share in my daughter’s 
delivery from that poor baffled swindler.” 

It is noticable that, now Peschiera was no 
longer an object of dread to the nervous father, 
he became but an object of pity to the philosopher, 
and of contempt to the grandee. 

“ True,”’ said Randal, “ you told me Frank had 
a share in Lord L’Estrange’s very clever and 
dramatic device. My lord must be by nature a 
fine actor—comic, with a touch of melodrame. 
Poor Frank, apparently he has lost the woman 
he adored—Beatrice di Negra. You say she has 
accompanied the Count. Is the marriage that 
was to be between her and Frank broken off ?” 

“*T did not know such a marriage was contem- 
plated. I understood her to be attached to an- 
other. Not that that is any reason why she 
should not have married Mr. Hazeldean. Ex- 
press to him my congratulations on his escape.” 

“ Nay, he must not know that I have inadvert- 
ently betrayed his confidence ; but you now guess, 
what perhaps puzzled you before—viz., how I 
came to be so well acquainted with the Count 
and his movements. 1 was so intimate with my 
relation Frank, and Frank was affianced to the 
Marchesa.” 

“7 am glad you give me that explanation; it 
suffices. After all, the Marchesa is not by nature 
a bad woman—that is, not worse than women 
generally are: so Harley says, and Violante for. 





raffianly in not being henpecked.”” Here Randal’s 


gives and excrises her.” 
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“Generous Violante! But it is true. So much 
did the Marchesa appear to me possessed of fine 
though ill-regulated qualities, that I always con- 
sidered her disposed to aid in frustrating her bro- 
ther’s criminal designs. So I even said, if I re- 
member right, to Violante.’ 

Dropping this prudent and precautionary sen- 
tence, in order to guard against any thing Vio- 
lante might say as to that subtle mention of 
Beatrice which had predisposed her to confide in 
the Marchesa, Randal then hurried on—“ But you 
want repose. I leave you, the happiest, the most 
grateful of men. I will give your courteous mes- 
sage to Frank.” 

—_——»-———— 
CHAPTER XIL. 

Curious to learn what had passed between 
Beatrice and Frank, and deeply interested in all 
that could oust Frank out of the Squire’s good- 
will, or aught that could injure his own prospects, 
by tending to unite son and father, Randal was 
not slow in reaching his young kinsman’s lodg- 
ings. It might be supposed that having, in all 
probability, just secured so great a fortune as 
would accompany Violante’s hand, Randal might 
be indifferent to the success of his scheme on the 
Hazeldean exchequer. Such a supposition would 
grievously wrong this profound young man. For 
in the first place, Violante was not yet won, nor 
her father yet restored to the estates which would 
defray her dower; and in the next place, Randal, 
like Iago, loved villainy for the genius it called 
forth in him. The sole luxury the abstemious as- 
pirer allowed to himself was that which is found 
in intellectual restlessness. Loathing wine, dead 
to love, unamused by pleasure, indifferent to the 
arts, despising literature, save as means to some 
end of power, Randal Leslie was the incarnation 
of thought, hatched out of the corruption of will. 
At twilight we see thin airy spectral ‘nsects, all 
wings and nippers, hovering, #s if they could never 
pause, over some sullen, mephitic pool. Just so, 
methinks, hover over Acheron such gnat-like, 
noiseless soarers into gloomy air out of Stygian 
deeps, as are the thoughts of spirits like Randa! 
Leslie’s. Wings have they, but only the better 
to pounce down—draw their nutriment from un- 
guarded material cuticles; and just when, mad- 
dened, you strike, and exulting exclaim, ‘‘ Caught, 
by Jove!” wh—irr flies the diaphanous, ghastly 
larva, and your blow falls on your own twice- 
offended cheek. 

The young men who were acquainted with Ran- 
dal said he had not a vice! The fact being that 
his whole composition was one epic vice, so elab- 
orately constructed that it had not an episode 
which a critic could cali irrelevant. Grand young 
man! 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Randal, as soon 
as he had learned from Frank all that had passed 
on board the vessel between him and Beatrice, ‘I 
can not believe this. ‘Never loved you?’ What 
was her object, then, in deceiving, not only you, 
but myself? I suspect her declaration was but 
some heroical refinement of generosity. After her 





brother's detection and probable ruin, she might 
feel that she was no match for you. Then, too, 
the Squire’s displeasure. I see it all—just like 
her—noble, unhappy woman !”’ 

Frank shook his head. “ There are moments,” 
said he, with a wisdom that comes out of those 
instincts which awake from the depths of youth’s 
first great sorrow—‘* moments when a woman can 
not feign, and there are tones in the voice of a 
woman which men can not misinterpret. She 
does not love me—she never did love me; I can 
see that her heart has been elsewhere. No mat- 
ter—all is over. I don’t deny that I am suffer- 
ing an intense grief; it gnaws like a kind of sul- 
len hunger; and I feel so broken, too, as if I had 
grown old, and there was nothing left worth liv- 
ing for. I don’t deny all that.” 

“My poor, dear friend, if you would but be- 
lieve—”’ 

“J don’t want to believe any thing, except that 
I have been a great fool. I don’t think I can 
ever commit such follies again. But I'm a man. 
I shall get the better of this; I should despise 
myself if Ieould not. And now let us talk of my 
dear father. Has he left town ?” 

“ Left last night by the mail. You can write, 
and tell him you have given up the Marchesa, and 
all will be well again between you.” 

“Give her up! Fie, Randal! Do you think 
I should tell such a lie? She gave me up; I can 
claim no merit out of that.” 

* Oh, yes! I can make the Squire see all to 
your advantage. Oh, if it were only the Mar- 
chesa !—but, alas! that cursed post-obit! How 
could Levy betray you? Never trust to a usurer 
again; they can not resist the temptation of a 
speedy profit. They first buy the son, and then 
seli him to the father. Aud the Squire has such 
strange notions on matters of this kind.” 

“He is right to have them. There, just read 
this letter from my mother. It came to me this 
morning. I could hang myself, if I were a dog; 
but I’m a man, and so I must bear it.” 

Randal took Mrs. Hazeldean’s letter from 
Frank’s trembling hand. The poor mother had 
learned, though but imperfectly, Frank’s misdeeds 
from some hurried lines which the Squire had dis- 
patched to her; and she wrote, as good, indulgent, 
but sensible, right-minded mothers alone can 
write. More lenient to an imprudent love than 
the Squire, she touched with discreet tenderness 
on Frank’s rash engagements with a foreigner, 
but severely on his open defiance of his father’s 
wishes. Her anger was, however, reserved for 
that unholy post-obit. Here the hearty, genial 
wife’s love overcame the mother’s affection. To 
count, in cold blood, on that husband’s death, and 
to wound his heart so keenly, just where its jeal- 
ous, fatherly fondness made it most susceptible ! 


“Oh, Frank, Frank!’? wrote Mrs. Hazeldean, 
“ were it not for this, were it only for your un- 
fortunate attachment to the Italian lady, only for 
your debts, only for the errors of hasty, extrava- 
gant youth, I should be with you now—my arms 
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round your neck, kissing you, chiding you back to 
your father’s heart. But—but the thought that 
between you and his heart has been the sordid 
calculation of his death—that is a wall between 
us. I can not come near you; I should not like 
to look on your face, and think how my William’s 
tears fell over it, when I placed you, new born, 
in his arms, and bade him welcome his heir. 
What! you a mere boy still, your father yet in 
the prime of life, and the heir can not wait till 
nature leaves him fatherless! Frank, Frank! 
this is so unlike you. Can London have ruined 
already a disposition so honest and affectionate ? 
No; I can not believe it. There must be some 
mistake. Clear it up, I implore you; or, though 
as a mother I pity you, as a wife ! can not forgive. 
“Harriet Haze pean.” 


Even Randal was affected by the letter; for, as 
we know, even Randal felt in his own person the 
strength of family ties. The poor Squire’s choler 
and bluffness had disguised the parental heart 
from an eye that, however acute, had not been 
willing to search for it; and Randal, ever affected 
through his intellect, had despised the vcry weak- 
ness on which he had preyed. But the mother’s 
letter, so just and sensible (allowing that the 
Squire’s opinions had naturally influenced the wife 
to take, what men of the world would call a very 
exaggerated view of the every-day occurrence of 
loans raised by a son, payable only at a father’s 
death)—this letter, I say, if exaggerated accord- 
ing to fashionable notions, so sensible, if judged 
by natural affections, touched the dull heart of 
the schemer, because approved by the quick tact 
of his intelligence. 

“Frank,” said he, with a sincerity that after- 
ward amazed himself, ‘go down at once to Ha- 
zeldean-—see your mother, and explain to her how 
this transaction really happened. The woman 
you loved, and wooed as wife, in danger of an 
arrest—your distraction of mind—Levy’s coun- 
sels—your hope to pay off the debt, so incurred 
to the usurer, from the fortune you would shortly 
receive with the Marchesa. Speak to your mother 
—she is a woman; women have a common in- 
terest in forgiving all faults that arise from the 
source of their power over us men ;—I mean love. 
Go!” 

*No—I can not go ;—-you see she would not 
like to look on my face. And I can not repeat 
what you say so glibly. Besides, somehow or 
other, as I am so dependent upon my father—and 
he has said as much—I feel as if it would be 
mean in me to make any excuses. I did the thing, 
and must suffer for it. But I’m a m—an—no— 
I’m not a man here.”” Frank burst into tears. 

At the sight of those tears, Randal gradually 
recovered from his strange aberration into vul- 
gat and low humanity. His habitual contempt 
for his kinsman returned; and with contempt 
came the natural indifference to the sufferiugs of 
the thing to be put to use. It is contempt for 
the worm that makes the angler fix it on the 
hook, and observe with complacency that the 


vivacity of its wriggles will attract the bite. If 
the worm could but make the angler respect, or 
even fear it, the barb would find some other bait. 
Few anglers would impale an estimable silkworm, 
and still fewer the anglers who would finger into 
service a formidable hornet. 

“Pooh, my dear Frank,” said Randal; “I have 
given you my advice; you reject it. Well, what 
then will you do?” 

“T shall ask for leave of absence, and run away 
somewhere,”’ said Frank, drying his tears. “I 
can’t face London; I can’t mix with others. I 
want to be by myself, and wrestle with all that I 
feel here—in my heart. Then I shall write to my 
mother, say the plain truth, and leave her to 
judge as kindly of me as she can.” 

“You are quite right. Yes, leave town! Why 
not go abroad? You have never been abroad. 
New scenes will distract your mind. Run over 
to Paris.” 

“Not to Paris—I don’t want gayeties; but I 
did intend to go abroad somewhere—any dull 
dismal hole of a place. Good-by! Don’t think 
of me any more for the present.” 

“ But let me know where you go; and mean- 
while I will see the Squire.” 

“Say as little of me as you can to him. I 
know you mean most kindly—but oh, how I wish 
there never had been any third person between 
me ani my father! There; you may well snatch 
away yourhand. What an ungrateful wretch to 
youl am. I do believe J am the wickedest fel- 
low. What! you shake hands with me still. My 
dear Randal, you have the best heart—God 
bless you.” Frank tured away, and disappeared 
within his dressing-room. 

“They must be reconciled now, sooner or later 
—Squire and son’’—said Randal to himself, az 
he left the lodgings. ‘I don’t see how I can 
prevent that—the Marchesa being withdrawn— 
unless Frank does it for me. But it is well he 
should be abroad—something may be made out 
of that; meanwhile I may yet do all that I could 
reasonably hope to do—even if Frank had mar- 
ried Beatrice—since he was not to be disinherited. 
Get the Squire to advance the money for the 
Thornhill purchase—complete the affair ;—this 
marriage with Violante will help ;—Levy must 
know that ;—secure the borough ;—well thought 
of. I will go to Avenel’s. By-the-by—by-the- 
by—the Squire might as well keep me still in the 
entail after Frank—supposing Frank die child- 
less. This love affair may keep him long from 
marrying. His hand was very hot—a hectic 
color ;—those strong-looking fellows often go off 
in a rapid decline, especially if any thing preys 
on their minds—their minds are so very small. 
Ah—the Hazeldean Parson—and with Avenel! 
That young man, too-——-who is he? I have seen 
him before somewhere. My dear Mr. Dale, this 
is a pleasant surprise. I thought you had re- 
tumed to Hazeldean with our friend the Squire ?”’ 

Mr. Date.—“ The Squire. Has he left town, 
and without telling me?” 

Ranpat (taking aside the Parson).—“ He was 
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anxious to get back to Mrs. Hazeldean, who was 
naturally very uneasy about her son and this 
foolish marriage; but 1 am happy to tell you that 
that marriage is effectually and permanently 
broken off. 

Mr. Datz.—‘* How, how? My poor friend 
told me he had wholly failed to make any im- 
pression on Frank—forbade me to mention the 
subject. I was just going to see Frank myself. 
I always had some influence with him. But, 
Randal, explain this very sudden and happy event 
—the marriage broken off!” 

Ranpat.—* It is a long story, and I dare not 
tell you my humble share in it. Nay, I must 
keep that secret. Frank might not forgive me. 
Suffice it that you have my word that the 
fair Italian has left Fngland, and decidedly re- 
fused Frank’s addresses. But stay—take my 
advice—don’t go to him;—you see it was not 
only the marriag. that has offen:'«4 ¢*.. Squire, 
but some pecuniary transactions—-an unfortunate 
post-obit bond on the Casino property. Frank ought 
to be left to his own repentant reflections. They 


will be most salutary—you know his temper—he 
don’t bear reproof; and yet it is better, on the 
other hand not to let him treat too lightly what 
has passed. Let us leave him to himself for a 
He is in an excellent frame of 


few days. 
mind.” 

Mr. Date (shaking Randal’s hand warmly). 
— You speak admirably—a post-obit !—so often 
as he has heard his father’s opinion on such 
transactions. No—lI will not see him—lI should 
be so angry—” 

Ranpav (leading the Parson back, resumes, 
after an exchange of salutations with Avenel, 
who, meanwhile, had been conferring with his 
nephew.)—‘‘ You should not be so long away 
from your rectory, Mr. Dale. What will your 
parish do without you?” 

Mr. Date.—“ The old fable of the wheel and 
the fly. I am afraid the wheel rolls on the same. 
But if I am absent from my parish, I am still 
in the company of one who does me honor as an 
old parishioner. You remember Leonard Fair- 
field, your antagonist in the Battle of the Stocks?” 

Mr. Avenet.—“ My nephew, I am proud to 
say, sir.” 

Randal bowed with a marked civility—Leonard 
with a reserve no less maked. 

Mr. Avene (ascribing his nephew’s reserve 
to shyness).—“ You should be friends, you two 
youngsters. Who knows but you run together in 
the same harness? Ah, that reminds me, Leslie 
—I have a word or two to say to you. Your 
servant, Mr. Dale. Shall be happy to present 
you to Mrs. Avenel. My card—Eaton Square— 
Number * *. You will call on me to-morrow, 
Leonard. And mind I shall be very angry if you 
persist in your refusal. Such an opening!” Ay- 
enel took Randal’s arm, while the Parson and 
Leonard walked on. 

“ Any fresh hints as to Lansmere?”’ asked 
Randal. 

“Yes; I have now decided on the plan of con- 
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test. We must fight two and two—you and Eg 
erton against me and (if I can get him to stand, 
as I hope) my nephew, Leonard.” 

“ What!’’ said Randal, alarmed; “then, after 
all, I can hope for no support from you?” 

““] don’t say that; but I have reason to think 
Lord L’Estrange will bestir himself actively in 
favor of Egerton. If so, it will be a very sharp 
contest; and I must manage the whole election 
on our side, and unite all our shaky votes, which 
I can best do by standing myself in the first in- 
stance, reserving it to after consideration wheth- 
er I shall throw up at the last; for I don’t par- 
ticularly want to come iin, as I did a little time 
ago, before I had found out my nephew. Won- 
derful young man!—with such a head—will do 
me credit in the rotten old House; and I think | 
had best leave London, go to Screwstown, and 
look to my business. No; if Leonard stand, I 
must first see to get him in; and next, to keep 
Egerton out. It will probably, therefore, end in 
the return of one and one on either side, as we 
thought of before. Leonard on our side; and 
Egerton shan't be the man on the other. You 
understand ?”’ 

“T do, my dear Avenel. Of course, as I before 
said, I can’t dictate to your party whom they 
should prefer-—Egerton or myself. And it will be 
obvious to the public that your party would rather 
defeat so eminent an adversary as Mr. Egerton, 
than a tyro in politics like myself. Of course I 
can not scheme for such a result; it would be 
misconstrued, and damage my character. But I 
rely equally on your friendly promise.” 

“Promise! No—I don’t promise. I must 
first see how the cat jumps; and I don’t know 
yet how our friends may like you, or how they 
can be managed. All I can say is, that Audley 
Egerton shan’t be M.P. for Lansmere. Mean- 
while you will take care not to commit yourself 
in speaking, so that our party can’t vote for you 
consistently : they must count on having you— 
when you get into the House.”’ 

“T am not a violent party man at present,” 
answered Randal prudently. ‘And if public 
opinion prove on your side, it is the duty of a 
statesman to go with the times.” 

“ Very sensibly said; and I have a private bill 
or two, and some other little jobs, I want to get 
through the House, which we can discuss later, 
should it come to a frank understanding between 
us. We must arrange how to meet privately at 
Lansmere, if necessary. I'llseetothat. I shall 
go down this week. I think of taking a hint from 
the free and glorious land of America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses. Nothing like ’em.” 

* Caucuses ?”” 

‘€ Small sub-committees that spy on their men 
night and day, and don’t suffer them to be in- 
timidated to vote the other way.” 

“You have an extraordinary head for public 
affairs, Avenel. You should come into Parlia- 
ment yourself; your nephew is so very young.” 

“So are you.” 

“Yes; but I know the world. Does he?” 
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“The world knows him, though not by name, 
and he has been the making of me.” 

“How? You surprise me.” 

Avenel first explained about the patent which 
Leonard had secured to him; and next confided, 
upon honor, Leonard’s identity with the anony- 
mous author whom the Parson had supposed to 
be Professor Moss. 

Randal Leslie felt a jealous pang. What! 
then—has this village boy—this associate of John 
Burley—(literary vagabond, who he supposed had 
long since gone to the dogs, and been buried at 
the expense of the parish)—had this boy so tri- 
umphed over birth, rearing, circumstance, that, 
if Randal and Leonard had met together in any 
public place, and Leonard’s identity with the 
rising author been revealed, every eye would have 
turned from Randal to gaze on Leonard? The 
common consent of mankind would have ac- 
knowledged the supreme royalty of genius when 
it once leaves its solitude, and strides into the 
world. What! was this rude villager the child 
of Fame, who, without an effort, and unconscious- 
ly, had inspired in the wearied heart of Beatrice 
di Negra « love that Randal knew, by an instinct, 
no arts, no craft, could ever create for him in the 
heart of woman? And, now, did this same 
youth stand on the same level in the ascent to 
power as he the well-born Randal Leslie, the 
accomplished protégé of the superb Audley Eger- 
ton? Were they to be rivals in the same arena 
of practical busy life? Randal gnawed his quiv- 
ering lip. 

All the while, however, the young man whom 
he so envied was a prey to sorrows deeper far 
than could ever find room or footing in the narrow 
and stony heart of the unloving schemer. As 
Leonard walked through the crowded streets with 
the friend and monitor of his childhood, confiding 
the simple tale of his earlier trials—when, amidst 
the want of fortune, and in despair of fame, the 
Child-Angel smiled by his side, like Hope—all 
renown seemed to him so barren, all the future so 
dark. His voice trembled, and his countenance 
became so sad, that his benignant listener, divin- 
ing that around the image of Helen there clung 
somé passionate grief that overshadowed all world- 
ly success, drew Leonard gently and gently on, 
till the young man, long yearning for some con- 
fidant, told him all; how, faithful through long 
years to one pure and ardent memory, Helen had 
been seen once more—the child ripened to woman, 
and the memory revealing itself as love. 

The Parson listened with a mild and thought- 
ful: brow, which expanded into a more cheerful 
expression as Leonard closed his story. 

“T see no reason to despond,”’ said Mr. Dale. 
“You fear that Miss Digby does not return your 
attachment; you dwell upon her reserve—her 
distant, though kindly manner. Cheerup! All 
young ladies are under the influence of what 
phrenologists call the organ of Secretiveness, 
when they are in the society of the object of their 
preference. Just as you describe Miss Digby's 
nanner to you, was my Carry’s manner to myself.” 








The Parson here indulged in a very appropriate 
digression upon female modesty, which he wound 
up by asserting, that that estimable virtue became 
more and more influenced by the secretive organ, 
in proportion as the favored suitor approached 
near and nearer to a definite proposal. It was 
the duty of a gallant and honorable lover to make 
that proposal in distinct and orthodox form, before 
it could be expected that a young lady should 
commit herself and the dignity of her sex by the 
slightest hint as to her own inclinations. 

“Next,” continued the Parson, “ you choose to 
torment yourself by contrasting your own origin 
and fortunes with the altered circumstances of 
Miss Digby—the ward of Lord L’Estrange, the 
guest of Lady Lansmere. You say that if Lord 
L’Estrange could have countenanced such a union, 
he would have adopted a different tone with you 
—sounded your heart, encouraged your hopes, 
and so forth. I view thiags differently. 1 have 
reason to do so; and, from all you have told me 
of this nobleman’s interest in your fate, 1 venture 
to make you this promise, that if Miss Dighy 
would accept your hand, Lord L’Estrange shall 
ratify her choice.”’ 

“My dear Mr. Dale,” cried Leonard, transport- 
ed, ‘“‘ you make me that promise ?”’ 

“1 do—from what I have said, and from what 
I myself know of Lord L’Estrange. Go then, at 
once, to Knightsbridge—see Miss Digby—show 
her your heart—explain to her, if you will, your 
prospects—ask her permission to apply to Lord 
L’Estrange (since he has constituted himself her 
guardian); and if Lord L’Estrange hesitate— 
which, if your happiness be set on this union, I 
think he will not—let me know, and leave the 
rest to me.” 

Leonard yielded himself to the Parson’s per- 
suasive eloquence. Indeed, when he recalled to 
mind those passages in the MS. of the ill-fated 
Nora, which referred to the love that Harley had 
once borne to her—(for he felt convinced that 
Harley and the boy-suitor of Nora’s narrative 
were one and the same); and when all the in- 
terest that Harley had taken in his own fortunes 
was explained by his relationship to her (even 
when Lord L’Estrange had supposed it less close 
than he would now discover it to be), the young 
man, reasoning by his own heart, could not but 
suppose that the noble Harley would rejoice to 
confer happiness upon the son of her, so beloved 
by his boyhood. 

‘* And to thee, perhaps, O my mother !’’ thought 
Leonard, with swimming eyes—“ to thee, per- 
haps, even in thy grave, I shall owe the partner 
of my life, as to the mystic breath of thy genius I 
owed the first purer aspirations of my soul.” 

It will be seen that Leonard had not confided 
to the Parson his discovery of Nora’s MS., nor 
even his knowledge of his real birth; for, though 
the reader is aware of what Mr. Dale knew, and 
what he suspected, the MS. had not once alluded 
to the Parson ; and the proud son naturally shrank 
from any confidence that might call in question 


| Nora’s fair name, until at least Harley, who, it 
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was clear from those papers, must have intimate- 
ly known his father, should perhaps decide the 
question which the papers themselves left so 
terribly vague—viz., whether he were the off- 
spring of a legal marriage, or Nora had been the 
victim of some unholy fraud. 

While the Parson still talked, and while Leon- 
ard still mused amd listened, their steps almost 
mechanically took the direction toward Knights- 
bridge, and paused at the gates of Lord Lans- 
mere’s house. 

““Go in, my young friend; I will wait without 
to know the issue,” said the Parson cheeringly. 
“Go; and, with gratitude to Heaven learn how 
to bear the most precious joy that can befall 
mortal man; or how to submit to youth’s sharp- 
est sorrow, with the humble belief that even sor- 
row is but some mercy concealed.” 

——= 
CHAPTER XIIL 

Leonarp was shown into the drawing-room, 
and it so chanced that Helen was there alone. 
The girl’s soft face was sadly changed, even since 
Leonard had seen itlast ; for the grief of natures 
mild and undemonstrative as hers, gnaws with 
quick ravages; but, at Leonard's unexpected 
entrance, the color rushed so vividly to the pale 
cheeks that its hectic might be taken for the lustre 
of bloom and health. She rose hurriedly, and in 
great confusion faltered out, ‘ that she believed 
Lady Lansmere was in her room—she would go 
for her,” and moved toward the door, without 
seeming to notice the hand tremulously held forth 
to her; when Leonard exclaimed, in uncontrolla- 
ble emotions which pierced to her very heart, in 
the keen accent of reproach— 

“Oh, Miss Digby—oh, Helen—is it thus that 
you greet me—rather thus that you shun me ? 
Could I have foreseen this when we two orphans 
stood by the mournful bridge ;—so friendless—so 
desolate—and so clinging each to each? Happy 
time!’’ He seized her hand suddenly as he spoke 
the last words, and bowed his face over it. 

“T must not hear you. Do not talk so, Leon- 
ard—you break my heart. Let me go—let me 
go.” 
“Ts it that 1 am grown hateful to you; is it 
merely that you see my love and would discour- 
age it. Helen, speak to me—speak !”’ 

He drew her with tender force toward him ; 
and, holding her firmly by both hands, sought to 
gaze upon the face that she turned from him— 
turned in such despair. 

“You do not know,” she said at last, strug- 
gling fof composure—“ You do not know thenew 
claims on me—my altered position—how I am 
bound—or you would be the last to speak thus to 
me, the first to give me courage—and bid me— 
bid me—” 

“ Bid you what?” 

“ Feel nothing here but duty!” cried Helen, 
drawing from his clasp both her hands and 
placing them firmly on her breast. 

“Miss Digby,” said Leonard, after a short 
pause of bitter reflection, in which he wronged, 








while he thought to divine her meaning, “ you 
speak of new claims on you, your altered position 
—I comprehend. You may retain some tender 
remembrance of the past ; but your duty now, is 
to rebuke my presumption. It is as I thought 
and feared. This vain reputation which I have 
made is but a hollow sound—it gives me no rank, 
assures me no fortune. I have no right to look 
for the Helen of old in the Helen of to-day. Be 
it so—forget what I have said, and forgive me.”’ 

This reproach stung to the quick the heart to 
which it appealed. A flash brightened the meek, 
tearful eyes, almost like the flash of resentment— 
her lips writhed in torture, and she felt as if all 
other pain were light compared with the anguish 
that Leonard could impute to her motives which 
to her simple nature seemed so unworthy of her, 
and so galling to himself. 

A word rushed as by inspiration to her lip, 
and that word calmed and soothed her. 

“ Brother!’ she said, touchingly, ‘ brother !”’ 

The word had a contrary effect on Leonard 
Sweet as it was, tender as the voice that spoke it, 
it imposed a boundary to affection—it came as a 
knell to hope. He recoiled, shook his head 
mournfully—‘ Too late to accept that tie—too 
late even for friendship. Henceforth—for long 
years to come—henceforth till this heart has 
ceased to beat at your name—to thrill at your 
presence, we two—are strangers.”’ 

“ Strangers! Well—yes, it is right—it must 
be so; we mustnot meet. O, Leonard Fairfield, 
who was it that in those days that you recall to 
me—who was it that found you destitute, and 
obsevre—who, not degrading you by charity, 
placed you in your right career—opened to you, 
amidst the labyrinth in which you were well-nigh 
lost, the broad road to knowledge, independence, 
fame. Answer me—answer! Was it not the 


same who reared, sheltered your sister orphan ? 


If I could forget what I have owed to him, should 
I notremember what he has done for you? Can 
I hear of your distinction, and not remember it ? 
Can I think how proud she may be who will one 
day lean on your arm, and bear the name you 
have already raised beyond all the titles of an 
hour? Can I think of this and not remember 
our common friend, benefactor, guardian ? Would 
you forgive me, if I failed to do so ?” 

“ But,” faltered Leonard, fear mingling with 
the conjectures these words called forth—“ but is 
it that Lord L’Estrange would not consent to our 
union ?—or of what do you speak? You bewil- 
der me.” 

Helen felt for some moments as if it were 
impossible to reply; and the words at length 
were dragged forth as if from the depth of her 
very soul. 

“He came to me—our noble friend, I never 
dreamed of it. He did not tell me that he loved 
me. He told me that he was unhappy alone; 


that in me, and only in me, he could find a com- 
forter, a soother—He, he !—And I had just ar- 
rived in England—was under his mother’s roof— 
had not then once more seen you; and—and— 
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what could] answer? Strengthen me—strength- 
en me, you whom I look up to and revere. Yes, 
yes—you are right. We must see each otherno 
more. I am betrothed to another—to him! 
Strengthen me !” 

All the inherent nobleness of the poet’s nature 
rose at once at this appeal. 

“Oh, Helen—sister—Miss Digby, forgive me. 
You need no strength from me; I borrow it from 
you. I comprehend you—I respect. Banish all 
thought of me. Repay our benefactor. 
Be what he asks of you—his comforter, his sooth- 
er ;—be more—his pride and his joy. Happiness 
will come to you, as it comes to those who confer 
happiness and forget self. God comfort you in 
the passing struggle ; God bless you, in the long 
years to come. Sister—I accept the holy name 
now, and will claim it hereafter, when I too can 
think more of others than myself. 

Helen had covered her face with her hands, 
sobbing; but with that softly womanly con- 
straint which presses woe back into the heart. A 
strange sense of utter solitude suddenly pervaded 
her whole being, and by that sense of solitude 
she knew that he was gone. 

——= 
CHAPTER XIV. 

In another room in that same house sate, soli- 
tary as Helen, a stern, gloomy, brooding man, in 
whom they who had best known him from his 
childhood could scarcely have recognized a trace 
of the humane, benignant, trustful, but wayward 
and varying Harley Lord L’Estrange. 

He had read that fragment of a memoir, in 
which, out of all the chasms of his barren and 
melancholy past, there rose two malignant truths 
which seemed literally to glare upon him with 
mocking and demon eyes. The woman whose 
remembrance had darkened all the sunshine of his 
life, had loved another. The friend in whom he 
had confided his whole affectionate loyal soul, had 
been his perfidious rival. He had read from the 
first word, to the last, as if under a spell that 
held him breathless; and when he closed the 
manuscript, it was without groan or sigh; but 
over his pale lips there passed that withering 
smile, which is as sure an index of a heart over- 
charged with dire and fearful passions, as the 
arrowy flash of the lightning is of the tempests 
that are gathered within the cloud: 

He then thrust the papers into his bosom, and 
keeping his hand over them, firmly clenched, he 
left the room, and walked slowly on toward his 
father’s house. With every step by the way, his 
nature, in the war of its elements, seemed to 
change and harden into forms of granite. Love, 
humanity, trust, vanished away. Hate, revenge, 
misanthropy, suspicion, and scorn of all that 
could wear the eyes of affection, or speak with the 
voice of honor, came fast through the gloom of his 
thoughts, settling down in the wilderness, grim 
and menacing as the herpies of an ancient song— 


“ Uncaque jnanus, et pallida semper 
Ora—~” 


Thus the gloomy man had crossed the threshold 








of his father’s house, and silently entered the 
apartments still set apart for him. He had ar- 
rived about an hour before Leonard; and as he 
stood by the hearth, with his arms folded on his 
breast, and his eyes fixed lead-like on the ground, 
his mother came in to welcome and embrace 
him. He checked her eager inquiries after Vio- 
lante—he recoiled from the touch of her hand. 

“Hold, madam,”’ said he, startling her ear 
with the cold austerity of his tone. “I can not 
heed your questions—I am filled with the ques- 
tion I must put to yourself. You opposed my 
boyish love for Leonora Avenel. I do not blame 
you—all mothers of equal rank would have done 
the same. Yet, had you not frustrated all frank 
intercourse with her, I might have taken refusal 
from her own lips—survived that grief, and now 
been a happy man. Years since then have roll- 
ed away—rolled over her quiet slumbers and my 
restless waking life. All this time were you 
aware that Audley Egerton had been the lover 
of Leonora Avenel !” 

“ Harley, Harley! do not speak to me in that 
cruel voice—do not look at me with those hard 
eyes !”’ 

“You knew it, then—you, my mother!’’ con- 
tinued Harley, unmoved by her rebuke; “ and 
why did you never say, ‘Son, you are wasting ~ 
the bloom and uses of your life in sorrowful fidel- 
ity to alie! You are lavishing trust und friend- 
ship on a perfidious hypocrite ?’” 

“ How could I speak to you thus—how could 
I dare to do so—seeing you still so cherished the 
memory of that unhappy girl—still believed that 
she had returned your affection? Had I said to 
you what I knew (but not till after her death) as 
to her relations with Audley Egerton—”’ 

“Well, you falter—go on—had you done so ?” 

‘“* Would you have felt no desire for revenge? 
Might there not have been strife between you— 
danger—bloodshed ? Harley, Harley! Is not 
such silence pardonable in a mother? And why 
deprive you too of the only friend you seemed to 
prize—who alone had some influence over you— 
who concurred with me in the prayer and hope, 
that some day you would find a living partner 
worthy to replace this lost delusion ; arouse your 
faculties—be the ornament your youth promised 
to your country? For you wrong Audley—in- 
deed you do!’’ 

“ Wrong him! 
ceed.” 

“JT do not excuse him his rivalship, nor his 
first concealment of it. But believe me, since 
then, his genuine remorse, his anxious tenderners 
for your welfare, his dread of losing your friend- 
ship—” 

“ Stop—it was doubtless Audley Egerton who 
induced you yourself to conceal what you call his 
‘relations’ with her whom I can now so calmly 
name—Leonora Avenel ?” 

“ Tt was so in truth—and from motives that--” 

“ Enough—let me hear no more.” 

* But you will not think too sternly of what is 
past; you are about to form new ties. You can 


Ah! let me not do that. Pro- 
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not be wild and wicked enough to meditate what 
your brow seems to threaten. You can not dream 
of revenge—risk Audley’s life or your own ?” 

“ Tut—iut—tut! What cause here for duels ? 
Single combats are out of date—civilized men do 
not slay each other with sword and pistol. Tut! 
Revenge! Does it look like revenge, that one 
object which brings’me hither is to request my 
father’s permission to charge myself with the care 
of Audley Egerton’s election? What he values 
most in the world is his political position; and here 
his political existence is at stake. You know 
that I have had through life the character of a 
weak, easy, somewhat over-generous man. Such 
men are not revengeful. Hold! you lay your 
hand on my arm—lI know the magic of that light 
touch, mother; but its power over me is gone. 
Countess of Lansmere, hear me. Ever from in- 
fancy (save in that frantic passion for which I 
now despise myself) I have obeyed you, I trust, 
as a duteous son. Now, our relative positions 
are somewhat altered. I have the right to exact 
—I will not say to command—the right that 
wrong and injury bestow upon all men. Madam, 
the injured man has prerogatives which rival 
those of kings. I now call upon you to question 
me no more—not again to breathe the name of 
Leonora Avenel, unless I invite the subject ; and 
not to inform Audley Egerton by a hint—by a 
breath—that I have discovered— what shall I call 
it ?—his ‘ pardonable deceit.’ Promise me this, 


by your affection as mother, and on your faith 


as gentlewoman—or I declare solemnly, that 
never in lif; will you look upon my face again.” 
Haughty and imperious though the Countess 
was, her spirit quailed before Harley’s brow and 
voice. 

“Ts this my son—this my gentle Harley ?”’ she 
said, falteringly. ‘Oh! put your arms round my 
neck—let me feel that I have not lest my child !”’ 

Harley looked softened, but he did not ohey the 
pathetic prayer; nevertheless, he held out his 
hand, and, turning away his face, said, in a milder 
veice, “‘ Have I your promise ?” 

“You have—you have ; but on condition that 
there pass no words between you and Audley 
that can end but in the strife which—”’ 

Strife!’ interrupted Harley. ‘I repeat that 
the idea of challenge and duel between me and 
my friend from our school days, and on a quarrel 
that we could explain to no seconds, would be a 
burlesque upon all that is grave in the realities 
of life and feeling. 
seal it thus—”’ 

H» pressed his lips to his mother’s forehead, 
and passively received her embrace. 

“ Hush,”’ he said, withdrawing from her arms, 
‘“‘T hear my father’s voice.” 

Lord Lansmere threw open the door widely, and 
with a certain consciousness that a door by which 
an Earl of Lansmere entered ought to be thrown 
open widely. It could not have been opened with 
more majesty if a hwissier or officer of the House- 
hold had stood on either side. The Countess pass- 
ed by her lord with a light step, and escaped 


I accept your promise, and | 





‘“‘T was occupied with my architect in designs 
for the new infirmary, of which I shall make a 
present to our county. I have only just heard 
that you were here, Harley. What is all this 
about our fair Italian guest? Is she not coming 
back tous? Your mother refers me to you for 
explanations.” 

‘You shall have them later, my dear father - 
at present I can think only of public affairs.”’ 

“ Public affairs !—they are indeed alarming. ] 
aim rejoiced to hear you express yourself so wor- 
thily. An awful crisis, Harley! And, gracious 
heaven! I have heard that a low man, who was 
born in Lansmere, but made a fortune in America, 
is about to contest the borough. They tell me he 
is one of the Avenels—a born Blue—is it pos- 
sible ?” 

“T have come here on that business. As a 
peer you can nox, of course, interfere. But 1 pro- 
pose, with your leave, to go down myself to Lans- 
mere, and undertake the superintendence of the 
election. It would be better, perhaps, if you were 
not present; it.would give us more liberty of 
action. 

‘“* My dear Harley, shake hands; any thing you 
please. You know how I have wished to see you 
come forward, and take that part in life which 
becomes your birth.” 

“ Ah, you think I have sadly wasted my ex- 
istence hitherto.” 

“To be frank with you, yes, Harley,’’ said the 
Earl, with a pride that was noble in its nature, 
ani not without dignity in its expression. “ The 
more we take from our country, the more we owe to 
her. From the moment you came into the world, 
as the inheritor of lands and honors, you were 
charged with a trust for the benefit of others, 
that it degrades one of our order of gentlemen not 
to discharge.” 

Harley listened with a sombre brow, and made 
no direct reply. 

“ Indeed,” resumed the Earl, ‘I would rather 
you were about to canvass for yourself than for 
your friend Egerton. But I grant he is an ex- 
ample that it is never too late to follow. Why, 
who that had seen you both as youths, notwith- 
standing Audley had the advantage of being 
some years your senior—who could have thought 
that he was the one to become distinguished and 
eminent—and you degenerate into the luxurious 
idler, averse to all trouble, and careless of all 
fame? You, with such advantages, not only of 
higher fortune, but, as every one said, of superior 
talents—you, who had then so much ambition— 
so keen a desire for glory, sleeping with Plu- 
tarch’s Lives under your pillow, and only, my 
wild son, only too much energy. But you are a 
young man still—it is not too late to redeem the 
years you have thrown away.” 

“The years—are nothing—mere dates in an 
almanac ; but the feelings, what can give back 
those ?—the hope, the enthusiasm, the—no mat- 
ter! feelings do not help men to rise in the 
world. Egerton’s feelings are not too lively. 
What I might have been—leave it to me to 
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remember—let us talk of the example you set 
before me—of Audley Egerton.”’ 

“ We must get him in,”’ said the Earl, sink- 
ing his voice into a whisper. “It is of more 
importance to him than I even thought for. But 
you know his secrets. Why did you not confide 
to me frankly the state of his affairs?” 

“His affairs! Do you mean that they are 
seriously embarrassed? This interests me much. 
Pray speak; what do you know?” 

“He has discharged the greater part of his 
establishment. That in itself is natural on quit- 
ting office ; but still it set people talking; and it 
has got wind that his estates are not only mort- 
gaged for more than they are worth, but that he 
has been living upon the discount of bills; in 
short, he has been too intimate with a man 
whom we all know by sight—a man who drives 
the finest horses in London, and they tell me 
(bat that I can not believe), lives in the familiar 
society of the young puppies he snares to perdi- 
tion. What’s the man’s name? Levy, is it 
not ?—yes, Levy.” 

“T have seen Levy with him,” said Harley ; 
and a sinister joy lighted up his falcon eyes. 
“ Levy—Levy—it is well.” 

‘“‘] hear but the gossip of the clubs,’ 


? 


’ resumed 


the Earl. ‘“ But they do say that Levy makes 
little disguise of his power over our very distin- 
guished friend, and rather parades it as a merit 
with our party (and, indeed, with all men—for 
Egerton has personal friends in every party), 
that he keeps sundry bills locked up in his desk 


until Egerton is once more safe in Parliament. 
Nevertheless if, after all, our friend were to lose 
his election, and Levy were then to seize on his 
effects, and proclaim his ruin—it would serious- 
ly damage, perhaps altogether destroy, Audley’s 
political career.”’ 

“So I conclude,” said Harley. ‘‘ A Charles 
Fox might be a gamester, and a William Pitt 
be apauper. But Audley Egerton is not of their 
giant stature ;—he stands so high because he 
stands upon heaps of respectable gold. Audley 
Egerton, needy and impoverished—out of Par- 
liament, and, as the vulgar slang has it, out at 
elbows, skulking from duns—perhaps in the 
Bench—”’ 

“No, no—our party would never allow that; 
we would subscribe—”’ 

“Or, worse than all, living as the pensioner 
of the party he aspired to lead! You say truly. 
His political prospects would be blasted. A 
man whose reputation lay in his outward re- 
spectability! Why, people would say that 
Audley Egerton has been a—solemn lie; eh, 
my father?” 

“t How can you talk with such coolness of your 
friend? You need say nothing to interest me 
in this election—if you mean that. Once in Par- 
liament, he must soon again be in office—and 
learn to live on his salary. You must get him 
to submit to me the schedule of his liabilities. 
I have a head for business, as you know. I will 
arrange his affairs for him. And I will yet bet 
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five to one, though I hate wagers, that he will 
be prime-minister in three years. He is not 
brilliant, it is true; but just at this crisis we 
want a safe, moderate, judicious, conciliatory 
man; and Audley has so much tact, such ex- 
perience of the House, such knowledge of the 
world, and,”’ added the Earl, emphatically sum- 
ming up his eulogies, “he is so thorough a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“A thorough gentleman, as you say—the soul 
of honor! But, my dear father, it is your hom 
for riding ; let me not détain you. It is settled. 
then ; you do not come yourself to Lansmere. 
You put the house at my disposal, and allow me 
to invite Egerton, of course, and what other 
guests | may please; in short, you leave all to 
me ?” 

“ Certainly; and if yow can not get in your 
friend, who can? That borough, it is an awk- 
ward, ungrateful place, and has been the plague 
of my life. So much as I’ve spent there, too— 
so much good as I have done to its trade.”’ 
And the Earl, with an indignant sigh, left the 
room. 

Harley seated himself deliberately at his wri- 
ting-table, leaning his face on his hand, and look- 
ing abstractedly into space from under knit and 
lowering brows. 

Harley L’Estrange was, as we have seen, a 
man singularly tenacious of affections and im- 

ressions. He was a man, too, whose nature 
Was eminently bold, loyal, and candid; even the 
apparent whim and levity which misled the 
world, both as to his dispositions and his pow- 
ers, might be half ascribed to that open temper 
which, in its over-contempt for all that seemed 
to savor of hypocrisy, sported with forms and 
ceremonials, and extracted humor—sometimes 
extravagant, sometimes profound—from “ the 
solemn plausibilities of the world.”” The shock 
he had now received smote the very foundations 
of his mind, and, overthrowing all the airier 
structures which fancy and wit had built upon 
its surface, left it clear as a new world for the 
operations of the darker and more fearful pas- 
sions. When a man of a heart so lovin,, and 
a nature so irregularly powerful as Harley’s, 
suddenly and abruptly discovers deceit where he 
had most confided, it is not (as with the calmer 
pupils of that harsh teacher, Experience) the 
mere withdrawal of esteem and affection from 
the one offender—it is, that trust in every thing 
seems gone—it is, that the injured spirit looks 
back to the Past, and condemns all its kind- 
lier virtues as follies that conduced to its own 
woe; and looks on the Future as to a journey 
beset with smiling traitors, whom it must meet 
with an equal simulation, or crush with a su- 
perior force. The guilt of treason to men like 
these is incaleulable—it robs the world of all 
the benefits they would otherwise have lavish- 
ed as they passed—it is responsible for all the 
ill that springs from the corruption of natures, 
whose very luxuriance, when the atmosphere 
is once tainted, does but diffuse disease ;—even 
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as the malaria settles not over thin and bar- 
ren soils, nor over wastes that have been from 
all times desolate, but over the places in which 
southern suns had once ripened delightful gardens, 
or the sites of cities, in which the pomp of pal- 
aces has passed away. 

It was not enough that the friend of his youth, 
the confidant of his love, had betrayed his trust— 
been the secret and successful rival—not enough 
that the woman his boyhood had madly idoliz- 
ed, and all the while he had sought her traces 
with pining, remorseful heart—believing she but 
eluded his suit from the emulation of a kindred 
generosity—desiring rather to sacrifice her own 
love than to cost to his the sacrifice of all which 
youth rashly scorns and the world so highly 
estimates ;—not enough that all this while her 
refuge had been the bosom of another. This was 
not enough of injury. His whole life had been 
wasted on a delusion—hi: faculties and aims— 
the wholesome ambition of lofty minds had been 
arrested at the very onset of fair existence—his 
heart corroded by a regret for which there was 
no cause—his conscience charged with the terror 
that his wild chase had urged a too tender vic- 
tim to the grave, over which he had mourned. 
What years that might otherwise have been to 
himself so serene, to the world so useful, had 
been consumed in objectless, barren, melancholy 
dreams! And all this while to whom had his 
complaints been uttered ?—to the man who knew 
that his remorse was an idle spectre, and his 
Every 


faithful sorrow a mocking self-deceit. 
thought that could gall man’s natural pride— 
every remembrance that could sting into revenge 
a heart that had loved too deeply not to be ac- 
cessible to hate—contributed to goad those mad- 
dening Furies who come into every temple which 
is once desecrated by the presence of the evil 


passions. Vengeance took, in that sullen twi- 
light of the soul, the form of Justice. Changed 
thongh his feelings toward Leonora Avenel were, 
the story of her grief and her wrongs embittered 
still more his wrath against his rival. The 
fragments of her memoir lefé naturally on Har- 
ley’s mind the conviction that she had been the 
victim of an infamous freud—the dupe of a false 
marriage. His idol had not only been stolen 
from the altar, it had been sullied by the sacri- 
fice—broken with remorseless hand, and thrust 
into dishonored clay—mutilated, defamed—its 
very memory a thing of contempt to him who 
had ravished it from worship. The living Har- 
ley and the dead Nora—both called aloud to 
their joint-despoiler, ‘Restore what thou hast 
taken from us, or pay the forfeit !’’ 

Thus, then, during the interview between Helen 
and Leonard, thus Harley L’Estrange sat alone ; 
and as a rude irregular lump of steel, when 
wheeled round into rapid motion, assumes the 
form of the circle it describes, so his iron purpose, 
hurried on by his relentless passion, filled the 
space into which he gazed with optical delusions 
—scheme after scheme revolving and consumat- 
ing the circles that clasped a foe. 











CHAPTER XV. 

Tue entrance of a servant, announcing a name 
which Harley, in the absorption of his gloomy 
reverie, did not hear, was followed by that of a 
person on whom he lifted his eyes in the cold 
and haughty surprise with which a man, much 
occupied, greets and rebukes the intrusion of an 
unwelcome stranger. 

“Tt is so long since your lordship has seen 
me,” said the vgsitor with mild dignity, “ that | 
can not wonder you do not recognize my person, 
and have forgotten my name.” 

“Sir,” answered Harley, with an impatient 
rudeness ill in harmony with the urbanity for 
which he was usually distinguished—*“ Sir, your 
person is strange to me, and your name I did not 
hear; but, at all events, I am not now at leisure 
to attend to you. Excuse my plainness.”’ 

“Yet, pardon me if I still linger. My name 
is Dale. I was formerly curate at Lansmere; 
and I would speak to your lordship in the name 
and the memory of one once dear to you—Leo- 
nora Avenel.” 

Harvey (after a short pause).—* Sir, I can not 
conjecture your business. But be seated. I re- 
member you now, though years have altered 
both, and I have since heard much in your favor 
from Leonard Fairfield. 
you will be brief.” 

Mr. Dare.—‘t May I assume at ome that 
you have divined the parentage of the young man 
you call Fairfield? When | listened to his grate- 
ful praises of your beneficence, and marked with 
melancholy pleasure the reverence in which he 
holds you, my heart swelled within me. I ac- 
knowledged the mysterious force of nature.” 

Hartey.—“ Force of nature! You talk in 
riddles.” 

Mr. Date (indignantly).—‘t Oh, my lord, how 
can you so disguise your better self? Surely in 
Leonard Fairfield you have long since recognized 
the son of Nora Avenel?” 

Harley passed his hand over his face. ‘‘ Ah!” 
thought he, “she lived to bear a son, then—a 
son to Egerton. Leonard is thatson. I should 
have kown it by the likeness—by the fond foolish 
impulse that moved me to him. This is why he 
confided to me these fearful memoirs. He seeks 
his father—he shall find him.” 

Mr. Dave (mistaking the cause of Harley's 
silence).—*‘ I honor your compunction, my lord, 
Oh ! let your heart and your conscience continue 
to speak to your worldly pride.” 

Hartey.—“ My compunction, 
science! Mr. Dale you insult me!” 

Mr. Date (sternly).—‘ Not so; I am fulfilling 
my mission, which bids me rebuke the sinner. 
Leonora Avenel speaks in me, and commands 
the guilty father to acknowledge the innocent 
child !”” 

Harley half rose, and his eyes literally flash- 
ed fire; but he calmed his anger into irony. 
“Ha!” said he, with a sarcastic smile, “‘ so you 
suppose that I was the perfidious seducer of Nora 
Avenel—that I am the callous father of the 


Still let me pray that 


heart, con- 
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child who came into the world without a name. 
Very well, sir, taking these assumptions for 
granted, what is it you demand from me on be- 
half of this young man ?” 

“T ask from you his happiness,”’ replied Mr. 
Dale imploringly ; and yielding to the compas- 
sion with which Leonard inspired him, and per- 
suaded that Lord L’Estrange felt a father’s love 
for the boy whom he had saved from the whirl- 
pool of London and guided to safety and honer- 
able independence, he here, with simple eloquence, 
narrated all Leonard’s feelings for Helen—his 
silent fidelity to her image, though a child’s—his 
love when he again beheld her as a woman—the 
modest fears which the Parson himself had com- 
batted—the recommendation that Mr. Dale had 
forced upon him, to confess his affection to Helen, 
and plead his cause. ‘ Anxious, as you may 
believe, for his success,’’ continued the Parson, 
‘“‘] waited without your gates till he came from 
Miss Digby's presence. And oh, my lord, had 
you but seen his face!—such emotion and such 
despair! I could not learn from him what had 
passed. He escaped from me, and rushed away. 
All that I could gather was from a few broken 
words, and from those words I formed the con- 
jecture (it may be erroneous) that the obstacle 
to his happiness was not in Helen’s heart, my 
lord, but seemed to me as if it were in yourself. 
Therefore, when he had vanished from my,sight, 
I took courage, and came at once to you. If he 
be your son, and Helen Digby be your ward—she 
herself an orphan, dependent on your bounty— 
why should they be severed? Equals in years— 
united by early circumstance—congenial, it seems, 
in simple habits and refined tastes—what should 
hinder their union, unless it be the want of for- 
tune ?-—and all men know your wealth—none 
ever questioned your generosity. My lord, my 
lord, your look freezes me. If I have offended, 
do not visit my offense on him—on Leonard !”’ 

“ And so,”’ said Harley still controlling his 
rage, “‘so this boy—whom, as you say, I saved 
from that pitiless world which has engulfed many 
a nobler genius—so, in return for all, he has 
sought to rob me of the last affection, poor and 
lukewarm though it was, that remained to me 
in life. He presume to lift his eyes to my affi- 
anced bride! He! And for aught I know, steal 
from me her living heart, and leave to me her 
icy hand!’ 5 

“Oh, my lord your affianced bride! I never 
dreamed of this. I implore your pardon. The 
very thought is so terrible—so unnatural—the 
son to woo the father’s—! Oh, what sin have I 
fallen into! The sin was mine—I urged and 
persuaded him to it. He was ignorant as my- 
self. Forgive him, forgive him!’ 

“Mr. Dale,” said Harley, rising, and extend- 
ing his hand, which the poor Parson felt himself 
unworthy to take—“ Mr. Dale, you are a good 
man—if, indeed, this universe of liars contains 
some man who does not cheat our judgment when 
we deem him honest. Allow me only to ask why 
you consider Leonard Fairfield to be my son ?” 





“Was not your youthful admiration for poor 
Nora evident to me? Remember, I was a fre- 
quent guest at Lansmere Park; and it was so 
natural that you, with all your brilliant gifts, 
should captivate her refined fancy—her affection- 
ate heart.” 

“Natural, you think so—go on.”’ 

“ Your mother, as became her, separated you. 
It was not unknown te me that you still cher- 
ished a passion which your rank forbade to be 
lawful. Poor girl; she left the roof of her pro- 
tectress, Lady Jane. Nothing was known of 
her till she came to her father’s house to give 
birth to a child, and die. And the same day 
that dawned on her corpse, you hurried from the 
place. Ah! no doubt your conscience smote 
you—you have never returned since.”’ 

Harley’s breast heaved—he waved his hand— 
the Parson resumed— 

‘“Whom could I suspect but you? I made 
inquiries : they confirmed my suspicions.”’ 

‘Perhaps you inquired of my friend, Mr. Eg- 
erton? He was with me when—when—as you 
say, I hurried from the place.” 

“JT did, my lord.” 

** And he ?” 

“ Denied your guilt; but still, a man of honor 
so nice, of heart so feeling, could not feign read- 
ily. His denial did not deceive me.”’ 

* Honest man!” said Harley; and his hand 
griped at the breast over which still rustled, as 
if with a ghostly sigh, the records of the dead 
“ He knew she had left a son, too?” 

“He did, my lord; of course I told him that.” 

“ The son whom I found starving in the streets 
of London! Mr. Dale, as you see, your words 
move me very much. I can not deny that he 
who wronged, it may be with no common treach- 
ery, that young inother—for Nora Avenel was not 
one to be lightly seduced into error—” 

“Indeed, no!” 

* And who then thought no more of the off- 
spring of her anguish and his own crime—I can 
not deny that that man deserves some chastise- 
ment—should render some atonement. Am | 
not right here? Answer with the plain speech 
which becomes your sacred calling.” 

“T can not say otherwise, my lord,”’ replied the 
Parson, pitying what appeared to him such re- 
morse. “ But if he repent—” 

“Enough,” interrupted Harley. ‘I now in- 
vite you to visit me at Lansmere; give me your 
address, and I will apprise you of the day on 
which I will request your presence. Leonard 
Fairfield shall find a father—I was about to say, 
worthy of himself. For the rest—stay ; reseat 
yourself. For the rest’—and again the sinister 
smile broke from Harley’s eye and lip—I can 
not yet say whether I can, or ought, to resign to 
a younger and fairer suitor the lady who has ac- 
cepted my own hand. I have no reason yet to- 
believe that she prefers him. But what think 
you, meanwhile, of this proposal? Mr. Avenel 
wishes his nephew to contest the borough of 
Lansmere—has urged me to obtain the young 
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man’s consent. True, that he may thus endanger 
the seat of Mr. Audley Egerton. What then ? 
Mr. Audley Egerton is a great man, and may find 
another seat; that should not stand in the way. 
Let Leonard obey his uncle. If he win the elec- 
tion, why he'll be a more equal match, in the 
world’s eye, for Miss Digby—that is, should she 
prefer him to myself; and if she do not, still, in 

wblic life, there is a éure for all private sorrow. 
fhat is a maxim of Mr. Audley Egerton’s; and 
he, you know, is a man not only of the nicest 
honor, but the most worldly wisdom. Do you 
like my proposition ?” 

“It seems to me most considerate—most gen- 
erous.”” 

“Then you shall take to Leonard the lines I 
am about to write.” 


Lord L’ Estrange to Leonard Fairfield. 


“T have read the memoir you intrusted to me. 
I will follow up all the clews that it gives me. 
Meanwhile I request you to suspend all questions, 
forbear all reference to a subject which, as you 
may well conjecture, is fraught with painful recol- 
lections to myself. At this moment, too, I am 


compelled to concentre my thoughts upon affairs 
of a public nature, and yet which may sensibly 
affect yourself. There are reasons why I urge 
you to comply with your uncle’s wish, 1nd stand 
for the borough of Lansmere at the approaching 
election. If the exquisite gratitude of your nature 
so overrates what I may have done for you, that 


you think you owe me some obligations, you will 
richly repay them on the day in which I hear you 
hailed as member for Lansmere. Relying on that 
generous principle of self-sacrifice which actuates 
all your conduct, I shall count upon your surren- 
dering your preference to private life, and enter- 
ing the arena of that noble ambition, which has 
conferred such dignity on the name of my friend 
Audley Egerton. He, it is trne, will be your 
opponent; but he is too generous not to parden 
my zeal for the interests of a youth whose career 
I am vain enough to think that I have aided. 
And as Mr. Kendal Leslie stands in coalition with 


Egerton, and Mr. Avenel believes that two can- | 








didates of the same party can not both succeed, 
the result may be to the satisfaction of all the 
feelings which I entertain for Audley Egerton, 
and for you, who, I have reason to think, will 
emulate his titles to my esteem. 

“ Yours, L’Estrance.”’ 


“There, Mr. Dale,”’ said Harley, sealing his 
letter, and giving it into the Parson’s hands. 
‘There, you shall deliver this note to him. But 
no—upon second thoughts, since he does not yet 
know of your visit to me, it is best that he should 
be still in ignorance of it. For should Miss Digby 
resolve to abide by her present engagements, it 
were surely kind to save Leonard the pain of 
learning that you had communicated to me that 
rivalry he himself had concealed. Let all that 
has passed between us be kept in strict confi- 
dence.” 

“J will obey you, my lord,’’ answered the Par- 
son, ‘meekly, startled to find that he who had 
come to arrogate authority, was now submitting 
to commands; and all at fault what judgment 
he could venture to pass upon the man whom he 
had regarded as a criminal, who had not even 
denied the crime imputed to him, yet who now 
impressed the accusing priest with something of 
that respect which Mr. Dale had never before con- 
ceded but to Virtue. Could he have then but 
looked into the dark and stormy heart which he 
twice misread ? 

“Tt is well—very well,” muttered Harley, when 
the door had closed upon the Parson. “The 
viper and the viper’s brood! So it was this man’s 
son that I led from the dire ‘ Slough of Despond ;’ 
and the son unconsciously imitates the father’s 
gratitude and honor—Ha—ha!”’ Suddenly the 
bitter laugh was arrested ; a flash of almost celes- 
tial joy darted through the warring elements of 
storm and darkness. If Helen returned Leonard’s 
affection, Harley L’Estrange was free! And 
through that flash the face of Violante shone 
upon him as an angel’s. But the heavenly light 
and the angel face vanished abruptly, swallowed 
up in the black abyss of the rent and tortured soul. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

HE past month has been marked by active po- 

litical movements in various sections of the 
Union. A number of State and general Conventions 
have been held, for the nomination of public officers, 
and the fall campaign has opened with vigor. The 
Whig State Convention of New York met at Syra- 
cuse on Wednesday, September 22, for the choice 
of candidates for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and other State officers, and the following nomina- 
tions were made unanimously :—for Governor, Hon. 
Wasnineton Hunt; Lieutenant-Govermor, WiLL- 
uM Kent, of New York; Canal Commissioner, 
Tuomas Kempsnatt; State Prison Inspector, 
Brenetus Crossy. The usual Electoral Ticket 
was also chosen. The Convention adopted a series 





of resolutions strongly reaffirming the principles and 
measures to which the Whig party is pledged, and 
endorsing, with some clearer constructions, the plat- 
form laid down at Baltimore ——The Democratic 
State Convention of this State met at Utica on Wed- 
nesday, September 1, and nominated the following 
Ticket: for Governor, Hon. Horatio Seymour ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sanprorp E. Cuurcer ; Ca- 
nal Commissioner, Freperick Foiiett; State 
Prison Inspector, Darivs Ciark. An Electoral 
Ticket was put in nomination, and the Convention 
adopted the Baltimore resolutions, with congratula- 
tions upon the concord of the party———The Free 
Democracy of this State held a Convention at Syra- 
cuse, on Wednesday, September 29, at which a plat- 
form of principles, on the basis of the Free-Soil 
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measures, was adopted. MINTHORNE ToMPKINS 
received the nomination for Governor; Seta M 
Gates for Lieutenant-Governor; CHarLEs A. 
Wueaton for Canal Commissioner; and GrorcE 
Curtis for State Prison Inspector——The National 
Liberty Convention met at Syracuse on the succeed- 
ing day (September 30), and nominated candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, viz., for President, Witt1am Goopett ; for 
Vice President, S. M. Pirer, of Virginia——Con- 
ventions have also been held in the States of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut. 
ton on the 15th September, for the purpose of urging 
the nomination of the Hon. Secretary to the Presi- 
dency ; suitable measures being taken by the nomin- 
ation of an Electoral Ticket, and the organization of 
a State Executive Committee. The Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts have nominated Hon. J. M. Ciirrorp for 
Governor, and Etisua HuntineTon for Lieutenant- 
Governor ; the Democrats, for Governor, Henry W. 
Bisnop, and for Lieutenant-Governor, James B. 
Tuompson ; the Free-Soil party of the same State 
having completed a separate ticket by the choice of 
Hon. Horace Mann and Amasa Watker.——The 
Democratic State Conventions of Connecticut and 
New Jersey, and the Whig Convention of New 
Hampshire, nominated Electoral Tickets only, and 
re-affirmed the party issues. The Free-Soil nom- 
ination for the Presidency has been accepted by the 
Hon. Joun P. Hate, of New Hampshire. Mr. Hale 
remarks that he did not feel at liberty, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the occasion, to set up his 
own opinion in direct opposition to the wishes of his 
friends, and therefore yields his own inclination to 
theirs. He adds, in his letter of acceptance, that to 


all letters of inquiry as to the course he intended to 
pursue, he should have no further answer to make. 
During a portion of the month of September, Mr. 
Hale visited different parts of the State of Ohio, and 
addressed the citizens.——The annual gathering of 
the advocates of Women’s Rights took place at Syra- 


cuse in the middle of September. Resolutions were 
adopted, favoring the employment of female physi- 
cians, lawyers, etc., and recommending such a modi- 
fication of the laws relating to marriage as shall se- 
cure to Woman greater advantages than she now 
enjoys. The President of the Convention was Lv- 
cretia Morr. 

Elections have taken place during the month in 
Vermont and Maine. In Vermont, the Senate is 
probably 25 Whigs to 5 Democrats; the House, 
nearly the same as last year. For Congress, in the 
Ist District, Meacnam (Whig) has 1644 majority; in 
the 2d District, Tracy (Whig) 754 majority; 3d 
District, Sastn (Whig) lacks 462 of a majority, but 
leads his highest opponent by nearly 1300 votes. For 
Governor, Farrpanxs (Whig) failed to receive a 
majority, and the election goes to the Legislature. 
In Maine, Hupparp (Dem.) is defeated for Governor 
by the people, lacking about 4000 votes. The vote 
for CHANDLER, the Anti-Maine Law candidate, will 
probably reach 20,000. Three Whig and three Dem- 
ocratic members of Congress are elected. The Sen- 
ate and House are Democratic by slight majorities. 
The Maine Law question entered very largely into 
the contest. 

The Committee appointed by the Georgia South- 
ern Rights Convention, made a report, nominating 
Georce M. Troupe for President, and Gen. Quirt- 
MAN for Vice-President. After some little debate, the 
nominations were ratified with enthusiasm. Electors 
were appointed, and the Convertion adjourned. 


The friends of Mr. WessTER met at Bos- | 





The Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows in the United States, met at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, in Baltimore, Sept. 21st, Grand Sire Moore 
presiding. Very little business of public interest 
was transacted. Grand Sire Moore and Grand 
Secretary RipGety made their annual statements. 
showing the order to be in a highly prosperous «on- 
dition all over the country. During the year Lodges 
have been opened in California, Oregon, New Mex- 
ico,and Panama. Among the important questions t 


| come before the Grand Lodge, are several touching 


the authority of the several State Grand Lodges, and 
various reforms in the constitution, some of which 
are very radical, tending greatly to simplify the gov- 
ernment of the Order. Witmot G. DeSavssure, 
of South Carolina, was elected Grand Sire ; and the 


| following additional officers were elected :— Deputy 


Grand Sire—Horace A. Mancuester, of Rhode 
Island. Grand Secretary—James L. Ripeg.y, of 
Maryland. Grand Treasurer—JosHua Van Sant, 
of Maryland. 

General Scott having been called to the West on 
official business connected with the interests of the 
Army, received a most enthusiastic welcome along 
the route. Public receptions were accorded him at 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Columbus, Maysville, Ky 
and Lexington ; and in reply to numerous addresses, 
the General made brief responses. During his stxy 
at Lexington, Gen. Scott visited Ashland, and had 
a long and affecting interview with the bereaved 
widow of the late Hon. Henry Ciay. Gen. Scor1 
was received at Louisville on the Ist of October 
with a speech by Gov. Crirresprn.—-The Hon 
Tuomas Barina, M.P., is now on a visit to this coun- 
try ; and on the 22d September was tendered the com- 
pliment of a public dinner by some two hundred of 
the leading citizens of Boston. At the banquet, Hon 
Samuet A. Exot presided ; and among the guests 
was the Hon. Epwarp Everett. In his speech in 
reply to a complimentary toast, Mr. Barine made a 
happy allusion to the diplomatic services of Mr 
EVERETT, and adverted to the threatened causes 
of difficulty between the United States and Great 
Britain ; which, however, he thought would be speed- 
ily and satisfactorily adjusted_——A recent letter 
from the Hon. Wm. A. Granam, Whig nominee for 
the Vice Presidency, takes occasion to advert to the 
agitation at the South of questions growing out of the 
institution of Slavery. Mr. Granam says: “I can 
perceive neither necessity nor utility, on the part of 
the South, for a discussion of the extreme cases of 
apprehended injury comprised in your interrogato- 
ries, as among the practical questions of the times 
Such was the unanimous opinion of those patriotic 
citizens of the South who were delegated to the Con- 
vention by which I was nominated, and who required 
only an acquiescence in the Compromise as a secur 
ity for their rights in the present juncture ; and in that 
opinion I concur.” 

Hon. Tuomas H. Benton has addressed to his 
constituents a letter in reference to enforcing the 
Mexican grant of a route across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec ; his opposition to which is grounded 
upon the argument that the enterprise comes into 
direct conflict with works of internal improvement, 
especially with the projected Pacific Raiiroad from 
St. Louis to San Francisco. Mr. Benton reviews 
the history of the Garay grant, impeaches its valid- 
ity, and opposes any interference by the Government 
of the United States in the questions involved in the 
original grant on its transfer to American citizens. 
The Mexican side of the case is presented in the 
Memorial addressed by the Mexican Government to 
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“the Friendly Nations of the Earth,” setting forth 
the reasons why that government dares not recog- 
nize the validity of the grant toGaray. This docu- 
ment declares that the grant is defunct upon its own 
limitations, and is so declared by the Mexican Con- 
gress ; that it can only be transferable so far as re- 
gards the colonization part, and that a transfer could 
only be made to foreigners upon the condition of 
abjuring their nationality. These and similar ob- 
jections are sustained by vouchers, which are deem- 
ed by Mr. Benton sufficient to prove the historical 
accuracy of the facts relied upon by the Government 
of Mexico. Having considered the question in this 
light, Mr. Benton takes up the report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in the Senate of the United 
States, and proceeds to a refutation of the pervading 
errors which, he declares, have characterized that 
document. It sets out, he observes, with a total 
non-observance of the double character of the grant 
—one part transferable, and the other not; and of 
the provision that foreigners could only come in pos- 
session of it through the ceremony of naturalization 
as Mexicans. The Reports invests SANTA ANNA 
with supreme power at the time of the ratification 
of the original grant to Garay—an assertion which 
Mr. Benton disproves, showing the Government to 
have been Provisional only. A legitimate claim of 
transfer for Garay, through the British subjects, 
‘Messrs. MANNING and MacktnrosH, down to the 
New Orleans claimants, is made out by the commit- 
tee, but is denied by Mr. Benton, who claims that 
the most conspicuous of the English companies to 
whom the grant was assigned has been left out of 
the calculation—viz., Messrs. John Schneider and 
Co., of the city of London. Mr. Benton further states, 
that, under advantageous circumstances, he could 
wish the Tehuantepec route to be opened, fairly and 
honorably, under the competition of bidders. But he 
desires no war, nor the complicity of our Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of what he terms “a fraud- 
ulent and defunct grant.” The ex-Senator contends 
that the policy which supports this grant is similar 
to that which would have kept California out of the 
Union, and left the three Territories without gov- 
ernments. “In the mean time,” he adds, “ and 
while nothing can be obtained for the inland Amer- 
ican route, and while war is threatened for the 
foreign Mexican route, millions are lavished upon 
ocean-steam-lines, in which neither the Union nor 
the people have any interest.” A denunciation of 
this policy and a comparison between the advan- 
tages of a home and a foreign route to the Pacific, 
conclude the letter. 

Mr. Consul Rice has published a full statement 
of the nature of his difficulties at Acapulco. He 
avers that in the course of his official business, he 
could not have avoided making enemies, and incul- 
pates the Mexican Government for connivance at 
the misdeeds of its agents. 

Hon. Apport LAWRENCE in a recent letter. de- 
clares that no communications relative to the Lobos 
Islands have been made by him to the British Gov- 
ernment. He has expressed no opinion in relation 
to the matters in dispute. The new Minister to 
England, superseding Mr. Lawrence, who is re- 
called at his own request, is the Hon. J. R. Incer- 
SOL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ingersoll has sailed for 
England. 

Another Anti-Rent outrage occurred at Berlin, 
Rensselaer County, in this State, on the 4th Sep- 
tember. Several persons, disguised as Indians, went 


to the house of a Mr. Shaw, ordering him to show 
himself, which he refused to do, and was then threat- 
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ened with the burning of his premises. He replied 
to the threat by firing at the disguised assailants. 
killing one and wounding two others. ‘The long- 
pending India rubber controversy, between Goop.- 
YEAR and Day, was finally decided in the United 
States Circuit Court at Tenton, New Jersey, on the 
28th September; Judges Grier and Dickinson pre. 
siding. Each of the judges gave a written opinion, 
and a perpetual injunction was granted against the 
defendant, Day. The case was argued in the United 
States Circuit Court at Trenton, in March last, by 
James T. Brapy and Hon. Danie. Wepster fo: 
plaintiff, and Rurvs Cnoate and Francis B. Cur- 
TING for defendant. The Court decides that Hay- 
wood and Goodyear each was the original inventor 
of what he claimed, and the proof to the point was 
so conclusive that no verdict of a jury would change 
the Court’s opinion. Such a trial was therefore re- 
fused. It was also ruled that neither Hayward nor 
Goodyear had abandoned his invention to the public ; 
that the Goodyear re-issued patent of 1849 was 
valid; Day had by covenants, and by consenting to 
a verdict against him, acknowledged both Hayward’s 
and Goodyear’s patents to be valid; that the first 
was properly brought in Goodyear’s name, and that 
he was entitled to a perpetual injunction against 
Day, and an account for the damages for infringing, 
Day having in his answer repudiated the covenants 
under which, by Goodyear’s permission, he used 
the patent in making certain goods. Agricultural 
Fairs were held during the month of September in 
Vermont, Ohio, and New York. The exhibition on 
each occasion was excellent, and appropriate ad- 
dresses were delivered. The number of victims 
by the explosion of the Steamer Reindeer on the 
Hudson River, has reached thirty-seven; several 
persons having since died from the injuries they re- 
ceived. The captain and engineer of the vessel 
have been arrested in New York by the United 
States Marshal, and held to bail in the sum of 
$10,000 each. In the case of the Henry Clay, the 
authorities of Westchester County, within whose 
jurisdiction the melancholy disaster to that vessel 
occurred, have taken the investigation of the catas- 
trophe into their own hands. The inculpated par- 
ties are therefore under double supervision.——-Or- 
ders have been issued for the removal of the Meno- 
monee Indians to their new location in Wisconsin. 
——An embassy from the Seminoles, headed by 
their celebrated chieftain, known as Bitty Bow- 
LEGS, paid a visit to the President in September on 
business connected with the interests of the tribe, 
and on their return took this city in their way. They 
were accompanied by General BLakkr, and were 
treated with considerable distinction, testifying great 
pleasure at the nature of their reception ——The 
Secretary of War has assigned the charge of the 
river and harbor works upon the Atlantic coast to a 
corps of engineers commanded by General Tor- 
TEN. The improvements ‘pon the lake harbors and 
Western rivers have been assigned to a corps otf 
topographical engineers, of which Colonel ABERT 
is the chief——The renowned Madame Sonrac, 
Countess Rossi, has arrived upon the American 
shores, and has given a series of brilliant concerts 
in this city. A strong rivalry exists between the 
new celebrity, and Madame ALBont, who arrived 
some weeks previously. The concerts of both artists 
have been very largely attended——The sixty-ninth 
Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of New York met in this city on the 29th 
September, and after two days of unsuccessful bal- 

















loting, elected the Rev. JonatHan M. WaInwRicHut 
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D. D., to the office of Provisior~! Bishop. This re- 
sult settles a long and embarrassing controversy. 
The office was last year tendered to the Rev. WILL- 
1am CREIGHTON, D. D. of Westchester, but was de- 
clined.——Some time during the last year a decision 
was obtained in the United States Circuit Court, 
establishing the right of the Methodist Episcopal 
church South to an equitable portion of the Book 
Concern, which had been common property up to 
the division of the church. Upon this decision the 
case was referred to Mr. J. W. Nelson, the clerk, 
to examine the assets of the Book Concern, and 
report to the Court in view of a division. In this 
report Mr. Nelson, the referee, says that the aggre- 
gate value of the property of the Church, previous to 
the division, was $562,235 76. The profits from 
that period (1845) have been over $255,000. The 
value of the Book Concern on the Ist January, 1852, 
was $608,413 54—constituted as follows: Real Es- 
tate, $131,277 38; Cash account, $43,316 21; Peri- 
odicals, $10,000 ; Merchandise, $179,531 72; Print- 
ing apparatus, $109,635 04; Notes and book ac- 
counts, $154,061. The increase in the value of the 
Book Concern since 1845, is $46,171 78. The Ref- 
eree reviews with care the merits of the controversy, 
and arrives at the conclusion that “‘ Trustees are 
only, as a general rule, to be charged with reasonable 
care and diligence, together with perfect good faith ; 
that mere errors of judgment, in the honest adminis- 
tration of their trust, are not to entail upon them the 
consequences of a fraud. That the trustees in this 
ease have violated their trust, in denying to the 
Southern beneficiaries a participation in the fund, is 
settled by the decree of the Court. But that it was 
done fraudulently or from dishonest motives, no- 
where appears, either in the decree or in the proofs. 
On the contrary, it appears, that doing as they did in 
a case of extraordinary embarrassment and difficulty, 
they supposed they were acting as faithful guardians 
of the trust, and preventing its being wasted upon 
persons who had voluntarily thrown themselves be- 
yond the palc of the charity. They erred in point 
of law; but I do not think they should be charged as 
misconducting trustees, when they were honestly, 
though mistakenly endeavoring to conduct themselves 
as faithful conservators of the fund.” The Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D., has been elected Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Rhode Island, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Bishop Henshaw. Dr. Hawks at the 
time of this election, was Rector of Calvary Church 
in New York——The Right Rev. PuiLanper 
Cnasz, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Iingis, died on the 20th September, from the 
effect of injuries received by a fall from his carriage, 
a short time since. He was in the 78th year of his 
age. By this event, Right Rev. Dr. Browne t be- 
comes the Senior Bishop of that Church. ——Jonn 
VANDERLYN, the celebrated American Artist, died 
suddenly at Kingston, N. Y., on the 23d of Septem- 
ber. The Rev. Dr. JoseruH McGuire, for many 
years connected with St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, 
also died in September.——O Le Butt has declared 


his intention of becoming an American citizen. The | 


ceremony took place recently at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. His Norwegian colony in Northern 
Pennsylvania is flourishing. Several hundreds are 
already there, opening roads and clearing land. 
From California, we have advices to the lst Sep- 
tember. The intelligence from the mines continues 
to be as encouraging as heretofore, and the receipts 
of gold at the port of New York are quite large, 
averaging 4 million and a half of dollars by each 





Member of Congress from California, had been killed 
at San Francisco, in a duel with General DENVER. 
——The question of the independence of Lower Cali- 
fornia, is again in agitation, and it is said that a large 
and effective body has been organized, under the lead 
of Don Manvet Castro, to effect this olject.——The 
Chinese are still flocking into the settled districts, 
especially in Calaveras County, to which they seem 
to be partial. The condition of this class is improving, 
and they are looked upon with favor. A number of 
wealthy Chinese residents have determined to import 
a dramatic troupe from China, and establish a theatre 
of their own in San Francisco. A destructive con- 
flagration had swept over a large portion of Mariposa 
County, consuming the forests and large quantities 
of grain.——The condition of the country remains 
tranquil ; and it is hoped that the era of popular dis- 
turbance has gone by. 

From the British Provinces, we have later in- 
telligence respecting the treatment ef the American 
fishing-vessels : The Prince Edward Island Gazette 
contains a letter from Capt. Campsent, of the British 
steam sloop-of-war Devastation, to the Governor of 
the Island, dated Sept. 16th, in which he states that 
the American fishing-vessels, driven from other ports 
more easily protected, are now flocking in vast num- 
bers, to the shores of that island, no less than 110 
having been seen off the North Point, on the previous 
Thursday. He therefore says that it will require the 
utmost exertion to keep the intruders in check, and 
proposes to leave boats at different points, and asks 
the Government to provide places of refuge. He 
further states that the waters of the shore teem with 
mackerel, in fine condition, which will be a mine of 
wealth to the English, if the foreigners can be kept 
off. The Governor, in reply, thanks the captain for 
his zealous services, and agrees to provide places of 
refuge. The Canadian Ministers have brought ina 
resolution to make the Legislative Council elective, 
in place of the appointment by the Crown.——Hon. 
Jean Cuapot has been inducted into the office of 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works in Canada, in 
place of Hon. Jonn Young, who resigned in conse- 
quence of the adoption, by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, of a retaliatory policy toward the commerce oi 
the United States. It has been decided to levy upon 
American vessels passing through the Welland Canal, 
higher duties than are paid by Canadian vessels, 
and also to discriminate in favor of commerce enter- 
ing the province by way of Quebec. The change 
encounters strong opposition in Canada, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The state of affairs in the Argentine Republic is 
more pacific. The provinces have given in their as- 
sent to the principles which are to serve as the basis 
of the approaching National Organization ; and the 
representatives were to assemble at the capital on 
the 20th August, to effect the formation,of a General 
Constituent Congress. General Urquiza, as Pso- 
visional Dictator, has recognized the independence 


| of the republic of Paraguay, and a treaty of friend- 


ship, commerce, and navigation has been concluded, 
by which the free navigation of the rivers Paraguay 
and Parana is secured to the republic of La Plata 
and the empire of Brazil. This treaty is regarded 
as an event of great importance. Hon. Robert C. 
Schenck, U.S. Minister at the court of Brazil, who 
Was sent on a special mission to Buenos Ayres, in 
conjunction with the Hon. Mr. Pendleton, chargé at 
Buenos Ayres, was presented to Urquiza at the close 
of July, when suitable manifestations of mutual re- 
gard and good-will between the two countries were 
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exchanged. Accounts from Montevideo state, that 
the Oriental government having sent a commissioner 
to the mouth of the river La Plata, to ascertain the 
most suitable place for the establishment of a light- 
house for the benefit of vessels coming from sea, he 
had returned, having designated the island of Lobos 
as the point best adapted for the object.——We learn 
from Brazil that the yellow fever had occurred with 
much virulence in the neighborhood of Para. A 
French war-steamer had arrived at Para from the 
French colony of Cayenne, in search of provisions, 
the inhabitants of that settlement being in a starving 
condition ———In New Granada the progress of the 
Flores expedition was still the current theme. Gen- 
eral Flores had left Payta with the remnant of his 
forces, neither disheartened nor discouraged, it is 
said, by those who conversed with him. Nothing is 
yet known of his future movements. The Coun- 
cil of State of the Peruvian Government has author- 
ized the President to levy an army of 10,000 men, 
and equip an efficient navy of not less than six war 
steamers, and the same number of sailing vessels, to 
be employed, not in waging war against any other 
friendly power, but in protecting the Peruvian flag, and 
the commercial interests of the country, from any indig- 
nity or encroachment which may be offered to them. 
MEXICO, 

This unfortunate country is still wrapped in con- 
fusion. Indian depredations upon the borders, and 
troubles at home and abroad, give the Government 
ample employment. The Mexican papers publish at 
length the decree of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sefior Ramirez, giving the condition on which pro- 
posais to open inter-oceanic communication across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec will be received by the 
Mexican Government. The decree is dated the 29th 
July. The Mexican papers make no comment on it. 
——The official organ in the city of Mexico, the Con- 
stitucional, declares that the rumor is totally false, that 
the Government had opened negotiations with the 
American Minister, the object of which was to release 
the United States, on payment of $6,000,000, from 
the obligations entailed on them by the eleventh arti- 
cle of the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, to protect 
the Mexican frontiers from Indian invasion.——Sev- 
eral riots have recently occurred at the mine of 
Mineral del Monte, where nearly a thousand miners 
from that and the adjoining mines had committed ex- 
cessive disorders, and even threatened to burn the 
houses and machinery belonging to the Company. 
Some troops had ieft the city of Mexico to quell the 
disturbance. No cause is assigned for the outbreak. 
——The excitement in Matamoras regarding Car- 
denas’s usurpation continues. The National Guards 
have declared in favor of Prieto, and encamped on 
the American side of the Rio Grande. General 
Avalos has issued a proclamation, which seems to be 
in favor of Cardenas. The principal cities of Tam- 
aulipas are opposed to Cardenas.——The insurgent 
Rebolledo was completely powerless. He was se- 
creted in the mountains, but had addressed a letter 
to the Government, offering to surrender, provided 
safety was guaranteed to himself and companions. 
The Legislature had refused to entertain any propo- 
sition short of an unconditional surrender. An armed 
force had been sent in pursuit of him.——The diffi- 
culties at Guadalaraja were still unsettled. Com- 
missioners had been sent with instructions not to 
recognize either of the claimants to the governorship, 
but to install Mr. Ignacio Herrera in that office. No- 
thing had been acccomplished at last accounts.—— 
Great discontent prevailed in Oajaca. The Legisla- 
ture of that Stute had called upon the Government 





to convoke Congress, in order that the finances may 
be arranged, the Tehuantepec question settled, and 
provision made for the defense of the frontier ——The 
Indians continue their depredations. Having ravaged 
Durango, they have now passed into Zacatecas, 
where they have committed a thousand atrocities, 
In Coahuila and Nuevo Leon, they attacked villages, 
murdered many of the inhabitants, and carried of 
women and children. 
CUBA. 

Great excitement continues to exist in Havana 
Numerous arrests are made daily among all classes 
of the population, on the most trivial excuses, o: 
without explanation. All American papers are sed- 
ulously excluded from the island, with a single ex 
ception, and a rigid surveillance is exercised over all 
correspondence to or from the United States. Con 
fiscation of property is a common occurrence.—— 
During a late voyage of the United States steamship 
Crescent City from New York to New Orleans, she 
touched at Havana, but the Captain-General had be- 
come incensed at paragraphs in New York papers 
relative to Cuban affairs, which were charged to have 
been furnished by Mr. William Smith, Purser of that 
vessel. A notice was accordingly sent to Lieutenant 
Porter that the Purser must not attempt to land at 
Havana. Lieutenant P. replied that he knew of no- 
thing which would render Mr. Smith’s presence on 
shore necessary; but that if he had duties which 
called him into the city, he should leave to the au- 
thorities the responsibility of preventing his landing. 
The Purser did not go ashore, and the Crescent City 
proceeded to New Orleans. On her return, letters 
were sent on board the vessel, as also on board the 
Black Warrior, warning the officers that Mr. Smith 
could not land. Police officers were also sent on 
board the Crescent City, evidently to watch Mr. 
Smith’s movements, and prevent his landing. Lieu- 
tenant Porter at once informed these parties that if 
they were on board to arrest any one who was an- 
swerable to Spanish authority, or to prevent the em- 
barkation of any person or persons belonging to Ha- 
vana, the ship was open to them; but if they were 
there to watch the ship’s officers, it could not be 
permitted, and they must go on shore. They ac- 
cordingly left, Anticipating further trouble he ad. 
dressed a letter to the Cuban authorities, warning 
them against offering any indignity to the American 
flag ;—he was suffered to depart unmolested. Upon 
her return trip, however, the Crescent City was not 
permitted to touch at Havana, or to have any com 
munication with the shore. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Great Duke or WELLINGTON is no more 
The last intelligence from England brings tidings of 
his decease at Walmer Castle, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 14, at the ripe age of 83. ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 
afterward the conqueror of NAPOLEON, was born at 
Dungan Castle, County of Meath, Ireland, on the Ist 
of May, 1769. Receiving his early education at 
Eton, he proceeded to the Military College of Angiers 
in France, then directed by Piquero.. On the 7th 
of March, 1787, then in his eighteenth year, he made 
his entrance upon the military career which subse- 
quent events have made so honorable and brilliant, 
Promotion followed promotion rapidly, until, in May, 
1796, Wellesley received the commission of Colonel 
of the 33d, and departed for Sinné, in India, where 
his successive triumphs in upholding the authority 
of the British, under the Governor-Generalship of his 
brother, the Marquis WELLEsLEY, placed his name 
high in the roll of the military heroes of the time 
Knighthood and a General’s commission were fol 
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lowed by the hearty congrstulations which awaited 
him on his return to England in the summer of 1805. 
On April 9, 1806, Sir Arthur was married to Catha- 
rine, third daughter of the second Earl of Longford, 
and in April, 1807, he accepted the Irish Secretary- 
ship. In taking office, Sir Arthur had stipulated that 
his Ministerial duties should not interfere with his 
professional ; and, accordingly, in the summer of 
1807, he was once more employed on active service, 
and arrived at Corunna, in Spain, on the 20th July, 
1808, whence he left for the Tagus, and was there 
joined by Gen. Spencer, their united forces amount- 
ing to 20,000 men. The war in the Peninsula is 
historical. The battle of Talavera, and the passage 
of the Douro, procured for Sir Arthur the title of 
Baron Douro and Viscount Wellington, with a vote 
of thanks from Parliament, and a pension of £2000 
a year. The winter of 1809-10 was spent in form- 
ing plans for the defense of Portugal against an over- 
whelming force. Lord Wellington discerned a mode 
in which the object could be attained, and he plan- 
ned the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. In 1811, 
Wellington received the thanks of the Crown and 
Parliament, for having driven the French out of Por- 
tugal. In the same year, the terrible battles of 
Fuentes d’Onor and Albuera were fought, where Wel- 
lington was victorious. On the 12th August follow- 
ing (1813), the British general made his triumphal 
entry into Madrid, and was immediately appointed 
Generalissimo of the Spanish armies. On the 18th 
of the same month, he was created Marquis of Wel- 
lington, by the Prince Regent. 

On the 28th of June, 1814, the Duke took his seat 
in the House of Lords, for the first time. On May 
10, the Prince Regent had sent to the House a mes- 
sage, recommending them to grant the Duke such 
an annuity as might support the high dignity of the 
title conferred, and prove a lasting memorial of the 
nation’s gratitude and munificence. On the 12th, 
the Speaker moved that the sum of £10,000 be an- 
nually paid out of the consolidated fund, for the use 
of the Duke of Wellington, to be at any time com- 
muted for the sum of £300,000, to be laid out in 
the purchase of an estate. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Canning, the pro- 
posed sum was unanimously increased to £100,000, 
making in all half a million sterling. Suitable pen- 
sions were also bestowed on the Duke’s newly-en- 
nobled lieutenants. On July 1, he personally thank- 
ed the Commons for their bounty. On the 30th, the 
Peace of Paris was concluded. 

Wellington was at Vienna when the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba called him to Belgium to take the 
command of the Anglo-Batavian army. After the 
drawn battle of Quatre-Bras, on June 16, between 
the Anglo-Batavian and a part of the French army, 
under Ney, Wellington, learning the defeat of Blu- 
cher, at Ligny, retreated on Brussels, and, on the 
evening of the 17th, took a position in front of the 
village of Mont St. Jean. Paris capitulated to Wel- 
lington and Blucher on July 3, 1815. The English 
Field-Marshal was appointed to command the allied 
army of observation ; and, on the final evacuation of 
France, November 1, 1818, he returned to England. 
Another £200,000 was granted by Parliament in 
1815, The remainder of his career belongs to civil 
history. On his return to England, he entered Lord 
Liverpool’s Cabinet as Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. In 1826 he went to St. Petersburg, on a 
special embassy. In 1827, the Duke was busily 
engaged in Parliament, the principal subject which 
occupied his attention being the granting of aid to 
the King of Portugal against Spanish aggressions, 





to assist in opposing which a force of 5000 men was 
sent over. He was also appointed, with Sir Robert 
Peel, and other leading members of Parliament, one 
of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs. The Duke 
of York dying on January 5, the Duke of Wellington 
was appointed, on the 24th, his successor as Com- 
mander-in-chief, and Colonel of the First Grenadier 
Guards. On March 10, he was installed in the office 
of High Constable of the Tower, with a salary of 
£1000 per annum. At the same time, he was ap 
pointed custos rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets, with 
a much greater salary. Lord Liverpool having died 
on February 17, the King, on April 10, nominated 
Mr. Canning as his successor. Upon this, the Duke 
of Wellington and six others of the principal mem- 
bers of the old Cabinet retired. He resigned the 
command of the army on the 30th. Lord Goderich 
soon resigned office, and the Duke of Wellington 
was instructed to frame a Cabinet. The passing of 
the Reform Bill may be said to have formed the 
termination of his active political life, although his 
name is more or less heard in every political crisis. 
The Queen has signified her wish that the remains 
of the Duke should be interred, with appropriate cer- 
emonies at the public expense, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, by the side of Nelson. The details of the 
arrangement are submitted to Parliament, which will 
probably meet on the 11th of November, 

The decease of the Duke has left vacant a large 
number of places of public trust and importance. 
Britain never tired of voting rewards to her greatest 
commander of modern days, and lavished upon him 
power and income in proportion. Lord Hardinge 
succeeds to the command of the army ; Prince Albert 
is Colonel of the Grenadier Guards ; Prince George 
of Cambridge of the Fusilier Guards. The Earl of 
Derby is made Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, was 
held at Belfast, from the Ist to the 8th of September. 
The proceedings of the body were, as usual, highly 
interesting and important. ‘The presiding officer of 
the year was Col. Sapine, whose inaugural address 
gave a comprehensive and lucid view of the progress 
of scientific research since the previous meeting of 
the Association, and pointed out the best modes for 
obtaining future successes. ‘The address alluded 
particularly to the remarkable discovery by Professor 
Stokes of the change which, under certain circum- 
stances, is effected in the refrangibility of light. 
These researches took their origin from an unex- 
plained phenomenon, discovered by HERSCHELL, in 
1845, who found that a solution of quinine viewed 
by transmitted light, appeared quite colorless, but if 
viewed by reflected light, exhibited a vivid blue color, 
which was proved by him to result from the action of 
the strata which the light first penetrates on entering 
the solution ; and the dispersion of light producing it 
he termed, “ Epipolic dispersion,” from the circum 
stance that it takes place near the surface by which 
the light enters. In speculating upon the possible 
nature of “ epipolized light,” Professor STokEs was 
led to conclude, that it could only be light which had 
been deprived of certain invisible rays, which, in the 
process of dispersion, had changed their refrangibil- 
ity, and had thereby become visible.—In the depart- 
ments of mathematics, chemistry, geology, zoology, 
geography and ethnology, statistics, and mechanical 
science, the results of recent investigation were com- 
municated. 

The attention of the English press is still occupied, 
to some extent, in discussions of the Fishery Ques- 
tions and the Lobos difficulties. It is announced that 
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the Peruvian Government has dispatched two ships 
of war to the scene of the troubles, and will station 
a permanent military force at the islands. No ves- 
sels but those under contract with the Government, 
will be allowed to anchor, under penalty of confisca- 
tion. A British Government Commission has re- 
ported in favor of a new trans-Atlantic packet-station 
in Ireland. A Spanish war-steamer, for the de- 
fense of Cuba, has been launched in the Thames. 

THE CONTINENT. 

The Continental advices are pacific. Louis Na- 
POLEON has made his promised tour through the 
South and West of France, and the character of his 
reception was quite enthusiastic. ‘The most import- 
ant political demonstration of his tour took place at 
Lyons on the 22d of September, where the President 
made an address upon the inauguration of an eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon. After referring to the 
devotion of Lyons to the cause of the Emperor while 
living, and to his memory since his death, the Presi- 
dent said that in his public career he should have but 
one object—that of reconstituting in France a peace, 
founded on conciliation of persons, on the inflexibility 
of the principles of authority, morality, and affection 
for the laboring and suffering classes, and of national 
dignity. With regard to the future, he said it was 
still difficult for him to know under what name he 
could render the greatest services: ‘If the humble 
title of President could facilitate the mission confided 
to me,” he added, “and before which I did not re- 
cede, I should not from personal interest desire to 
exchange that title for the title of Emperor.” This 
declaration is justly regarded as of great signifi- 
cance, in regard to his intentions for the future. 
——lIn Paris, a petition to the Senate is cireulating 
among the poorer classes, purporting to be the memo- 
rial of fathers of families, and laborers, for the re- 
establishment of the Empire in the person and fam- 
ily of Bonaparte. During the past year, the trade 
of France with the United States has been : imports, 
110,000,000 francs ; exports, 145,000,000 frances. 
The “ Constitutionnel” has an article on the present 
state of the French steam navy, in which it assumes 
the possibility of a successful invasion of England. 
——As a matter of curiosity, it is worthy of note, 
that the Paris “ Patrie,” and “ Presse,” in announe- 
ing the death of the Duke of Wellington, indulge in 
remarks deprecatory of the deceased. The “ Debats” 
gives his biography, without comment. The “Con- 
stitutionnel” praises him. The “ Pays” takes a mid- 
dle course; and the “‘ Union,” “ Assemblée,” “ Na- 
tional,” and other journals, merely announce his 
death. 

In GERMANY, the aspect of political affairs is bet- 
ter. No schemes appear to attract remarkable degrees 
of attention, and it may be presumed that the country 
is in no immediate danger of violent explosions. 
—On the 31st August, Prussia presented a declara- 
tion on the Zollverein question, on which Hanover, 
Brunswick, Oldenburg, and the Thorngan States 
have given in their adhesion. The declaration must 
be conditional with the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with Austria. Prussia being willing, as soon 
as the Zollverein shall have been requested to open 
negotiations with Austria, from which, however, a 
Customs Union is to be expressly excluded. A re- 
construction of the Zollverein for a term under 
twelve years, will be rejected.——The cholera was 
pursuing its march westward, through Europe, and 
prevails in several parts of Prussia. The accounts 
of the spread of the disease are more and more un- 
favorable.—— The New Gazette of the Oder mentions, 
that during the Emperor of Austria’s recent journey 




















in Hungary, he promised the most liberal rewards tc 
any one who should find the crown of St. Steruen, 
which disappeared in the revolution. His Majesty 
has promised a miliion of florins to three magnates, 
who are suspected of being in correspondence with 
Kossutn, if they should succeed in discovering the 
crown. The clergy have called on their flocks to 
give all the information in their power on the sub- 
ject. 

In Houtanp, the session of the States General 
was opened on the 20th by the king, whose speech 
contained an allusion to the proposed expedition of 
the United States to Japan. He said that having 
been invited by a powerful friendly State, and fol- 
lowing the precedent of 1844, he had promised his 
good offices in favor of an attempt to obtain a modi- 
fication of the exclusive system hitherto maintained 
by the Japanese empire. 

In Spain, a postal convention has been concluded 
with Austria. 

In PortuGat, the government has made several) 
reductions in the customs-tariff. 

In Iray, a special envoy of the British Govern- 
ment has arrived at Rome, to convey to the Papal 
power the assurances of the friendly feelings of En- 





gland. The communication was very cordially re- 
ceived. A conspiracy had been discovered in 
Sicily. The conspirators were in communication 


with Hucerers SiLtino, chief of the ex-Govern- 
ment, now a refugee at Malta. The centre of oper- 
tions was at Castro Giovani, and the conspirators 
had succeeded in tampering with some of the troops 
Mount A2tna became suddenly convulsed on the 
night of the 26th August, and a magnificent eruption 
took place, which has not been surpassed by any 
within the past forty years. It was feared several! 
villages would be destroyed by the streams of lava. 

From Russia, we learn by accounts from St. Pe- 
tersburg that the Russian College of Ischlokagem 
had burned three Circassian villages to ashes as a 
chastisement. 

From GREECE, interesting advices have been re- 
ceived. A letter from Malta, of the 17th of August, 
says: “The American Minister has arrived at Athens, 
and the Cumb:rland frigate, with the broad pennant 
of Commodore Stringham, arrived in our port yes- 
terday.” We have meagre accounts of the man- 
ner in which the affair of Rev. Mr. King was settled 
Mr. Marsn, having examined the official papers 
relative to the matter, found that Mr. King had been 
tried by the laws of Greece, which he was bound to 
respect, and that the embassador appeared satisfied 
that he had not been unjustly dealt with. From the 
withdrawal of the fleet from the Pirzeus, it is believed 
that this account of the affair is correct. 

From Turkey and Eeyrprt, later intelligence has 
reached us. The text of the Imperial firman settling 
the difficulties with Egypt has just been published, 
under date “last days of the lunar month of the 
Ramazan, 1268” (July, 1852). This important doc- 
ument extends to Egypt the provisions of the “ tan- 
zimat” (charter) guaranteeing the security of life, 
property, and honor to all subjects of the empire, 
of whatever class or religion ; charges ABBAs PasHa 
with its administration, and commits to him, for 
seven years, the power of life and death in criminal 
cases where the heirs of the victim demand the ex- 
ecution of a capital sentence, but all other cases to 
be reported to the Sultan; and, further, abolishes 
the death penalty for political offenses ———Hon. C. 
A. Murray, the British Consul General in Egypt, 
has resigned his post, and is on the eve of leaving 











that country for America. 
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ICTIMS OF PROGRESS—Martyrs of an ever- 

advancing, never-finished civilization,—they die 
that steamboats may be better built, that railroads 
may be better laid, that the speed of traveling, by 
land and sea, may be accelerated in a ratio which 
never becomes constant, and toward a maximum 
which is never to be attained. Thoughts like these 
force themselves upon us, whenever the ear is pained, 
and the heart sickened by the thick-coming reports 
of such startling accidents as have lately taken place 
on our most-thronged and inviting thoroughfares. 
They are, in fact, the only consolation presented by 
the most modern philosophy, and, may we not say it, 
by some of the most modern forms of what calls itself 
religion. Those who suffer are martyrs to the Spirit 
of the Age. There may, indeed, have been individual 
crime, or a selfish recklessness of human life, pre- 
senting, in some of its aspects, a more revolting moral 
spectacle than vindictive malice itself, but these are 
only partial incidents of the ever-moving drama. 
They are only the smaller wheels of the great ma- 
chinery. When they break, or get out of order, it 
may be thought necessary to pour upon them some 
of the essential oil of popular indignation ; but this 
indignation is itself only another law of our nature, 
a part of the same apparatus of progress, tending to 
the same result with every other part, and valuable 
only in its relations tothem. It must, therefore, soon 
subside, in view of what 1s inevitable, and then every 
thing goes on as before. For what, after all, are a 
few score lives, or a few hundred, or even a few 
thousand lives to the geat cause of human advance! 
What is the individ uz, or any number of individuals, 
to the improvemer: of the race? and what is any 
amount of piesers or passing pain, to the triumph of 
ideas? 

Again—these sufferers by fire, and flood, and 
steam, furnish the occasion of advancing our knowl- 
edge of the physical laws—and there is much con- 
solation surely in this. From such appalling events 
we learn that fire will burn us, or that the force of 
gravitation will crush us, if we unscientifically ex- 
pose ourselves to its influence. At the cheap price 
of a hundred lives, we purchase the most useful 
knowledge that the elasticity, or expansive power of 
steam may exceed the cohesion of ill-wrought iron, 
or that the collision of hard bodies can not take place 
without a risk of most serious damage. And men 
will deliver lectures, and even write books on these 
precious discoveries. They will lament over the 
darkness of past ages, in this respect, and tell us 
how all tue miseries of mankind have come from the 
neglect of the “ physical laws,” and mistaken notions 
about Providence, and idle fancies respecting a moral 
goverr nent regarded as any thing else than a system 
of natual consequences. Study the “ physical laws” 
—obey the “physical laws.” This is the grand les- 
son which 6000 years have been slowly teaching our 
suffering race. This is emphatically the revelation 
—this is reason—this is morality—this is religion. 
This is the chief end of man, to glorify nature, and 
enjoy her forever. “ Christianity,” says one of the 
seers of the age, “is but scientific development.” 
And yet, if we would give heed to it, no experience 
is more common, or more certain, than that this new 
Gospel ever reveals its perils faster than it can apply 
its remedies, ever creates wants with more rapidity 
than it can satisfy them—and thus, instead of dimin- 








ishing, must inevitably add to the unrest of our fallen 
humanity. 

Could we, indeed, regard the present age as a 
transition period to some higher and permanent 
development, such a thought would abate much 
from the gloom with which we can not help con- 
templating the mighty sacrifice it seems to demand. 
But the view which makes science and nature the 
ultimate of human destiny, and finds relief in a 
physical fatalism from the ideas of moral decrees 
and a moral providence, can furnish no such reliev- 
ing prospect to its interminable landscape. It is all 
transition—movement evermore. Steam brings us 
no nearer the consummation than oars 2:3 sails. 
Newspapers, and railroads, and magnetic telegraphs 
hold out no better prospect of a resting-place, than 
the discovery of the alphabet, or the first invention 
of the art of printing. 

But this train of thought may be charged, perhaps, 
with undervaluing the highest glory of our age. Be 
there conceded, then, all the good the most sanguine 
advocate of human progress has ever ventured to 
predict ; still, it may be well, in a moral sense—it 
may even be conducive to that progress in its best 
physical aspect—to keep ever before our minds the 
many evils which would seem to be almost insepara- 
ble from it. We are called upon to do this for the 
sake of justice and humanity themselves, that we 
may not rashly charge upon the mere proximate 
agents the blame justly attaching to the age, and to 
the movements that are constantly growing out of its 
impatient restlessness. If we will have progress, 
democracy, “ manifest destiny,” individualism, pri- 
vate judgment, undiscouraged freedom of thought, 
unrestricted freedom of trade, unlimited liberty of 
speech and action, the most rapid facilities of con- 
veyance, and the instantaneous transmission of in- 
telligence—without regard to end, or character, or 
motive,—if we must have all these—then must we 
pay their prices, and take them with all the mis- 
chiefs that follow in their train. Then, too, must he 
be regarded as the best friend of a true and rational 
progress, who most faithfully points out these attend- 
ing evils, and teaches us in a spirit of justice and 
magnanimity, to assign them to their legitimate 
causes. 

The steamboat captains who traverse the Atlantic 
in nine days, are complimented in the public prints, 
by highly gratified passengers ; they are treated to 
public dinners, they are rewarded by flattering votes 
of thanks, and rich presents of golden pitchers. Their 
zealous emulation of the spirit of the age is recom- 
pensed by more substantial tokens still, from the 
treasuries of two most powerful and rival nations, 
Now, if a nine days’ race across the Atlantic, attend- 
ed, of course, by nine-fold peril, is only a proud man- 
ifestation of national superiority, why should not a 
nine hours’ race on the Hudson call forth a propor- 
tionate applause? In fact, it is so, whenever success 
crowns the effort. Before the fatal destruction of the 
Henry Clay, the newspapers of our city had repeat- 
edly chronicled the shortness of its trips, and thereby 
commended the exertions of its owners to compete, 
as far as “physical laws” would permit, with the 
more rapid speed of the railroad on the bank. Pri- 
vate competition may have been the prozimate cause 
in this as in other cases, but justice demands the 
admission that the main spring of all lay farther back 
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—in a desire to go beyond others in gratifying the 
well-known public expectation. it was only on the 
passage before the terrific disaster, that a flattering 
vote of thanks had been presented to the “ gentle- 
manly and attentive captain” who is now under an 
indictment for manslaughter ; and had that ill-fated 
trip been successfully accomplished in seven or eight 
hours, the event would doubtless have been announc- 
ed in the morning papers with every expression of 
satisfaction at a result evincing so laudable a “ public 
spirit,” and so generous a desire to promote the pub- 
lie convenience. Perhaps, too, some of the very pas- 
sengers whose voices were loudest in the indignation 
meeting, might have displayed their oratory in advo- 
cating a resolution of thanks, or a recommendation 
of the boat and its most “ worthy commander” to all 
wavelers who would prize the union of elegance and 
comfort with the maximum of velocity and the mini- 
mum of time, 

We have no desire to excuse or even to palliate the 
individual criminality ; but we feel compelled to pro- 
test strongly against the injustice that would hold the 
immediate agents as alone accountable. They are 
but the representatives of the public feeling, which is 
ever stimulated and stimulating to demand a higher 
and still higher rate of speed, at whatever risk it may 
be attained. The inevitable result is a competition, 
which is lauded instead of being blamed, until a suc- 
cession of terrible events arouses the public indigna- 
tion, to vent itself upon the proximate instead of the 
remote, yet real causes. 


Two hundred victims in less than amonth! Ter- 


rible indeed is the lesson; but what rational prospect 
is there of effectual prevention? The immediate 
offenders have been indicted: the initiatory steps 
have been taken to procure the enactment of laws, 


with severer penalties and greater securities for their 
faithful execution. But have not similar means been 
tried again and again, and ever with the same want 
of success? The case of the Swallow 1s almost for- 
gotten ; yet how vehement at the time the popular 
wrath! Two or three years elapsed before the trial 
took place, and the whole affair slumbered among 
events that had ceased to interest or excite. We well 
remember being drawn by curiosity to the court-room 
in which the prosecution was conducted. A languid 
trial, in the presence of a few dozen spectators, and 
devoid of all public interest, was followed by an ac- 
quittal, barely chronicled in the smallest type of the 
ensuing morning papers. And this was the finale of 
an event which had called forth as mighty torrents 
of indignation as the late burning of the Clay, or the 
sinking of the Atlantic, or the explosion of the Rein- 
deer—to say nothing of those frequent catastrophes 
on our western waters, which have made danger the 
rule and safety the exception. New subjects of in- 
terest had, in the mean time, taken possession of the 
public mind. New singing men and singing women 
had arrived from abroad. New political contests had 
absorbed every thought. New inventions for greater 
speed had drawn away the popular attention from 
disasters occasioned by the imismanagement of the 
old. 

But what is gained, it may be said, by showing 
that the fault is in the age? If special legislation 
fails, how are we to reach that insensible thing, the 
universal conscience? Something, however, is gain- 
ed, at least to the cause of truth, by getting at the real 
sources of the evil. We shall, at all events, learn the 
injustice of visiting upon a few what is really the guilt 
of the many. It is something to see clearly that there 
are moral causes lying back of the physical, and that 
unless they are removed, all this babble about the 





physical laws will only quicken the naturalizing ten- 
dencies from which the mischief mainly flows. It 
may lead us to reflect that in such removal each man 
has some degree of personai responsibility. It may 
revive the thought of a moral Providence having re- 
gard to special ends, although carried on through the 
agency of general laws. It may teach us—and no 
lesson could be more profitable if thoroughly learned 
—that events like these we have been contemplating 
are really benevolent admonitions, intended to arouse 
us from that false state in which the purest moral 
and religious ideas are in danger of being buried in a 
secularity of thought and feeling inseparable from the 
doctrine of a scientific in distinction from a moral 
progress. 

We have no respect for that owlish conservatism 
which would deem it the highest wisdom to be ever 
railing against the physica] improvements of the age. 
It is, indeed, a most pleasant and desirable thing to 
be carried smoothly and safely 150 miles in four 
hours. No rational man will call in question the 
value of an invention by which intelligence may be 
transmitted thousands of miles in a few minutes. 
And yet it requires no profound wisdom to see that 
if, through such improvements, the natural is made to 
triumph over the moral, and an all-pervading secu- 
larity becomes the predominant characteristic of our 
civilization—if science usurps the homage which is 
only due to religion, and what is called business 
leaves no place for the more spiritual emotions—if, 
in short, by such influences the world of sense, “ the 
things seen and temporal,” are every where thrusting 
into the background the contemplation of “ the things 
unseen and eternal,” then may it indeed become a 
grave question whether such a physical advance is, 
on the whole, a true progress of our humanity,—a 
progress tending upward, instead of horizontally and 
interminably onward. But in such a state of things, 
there is ever danger of a downward direction. The 
secular feeling, or secular interest, alone can not sus- 
tain the highest science. History has more than once 
shown that an extreme civilization may be only the 
forerunner of an Epicurean animality, that turns out 
in the end, the deadliest foe, not only of what is most 
spiritual in human nature, but also of that very sec- 
ular refinement from which it derived its birth. With 
all rational gratitude, then, for the improvements of 
the age, we may still, in view of such a possible re- 
sult, entertain the question whether, after all, the old 
stage-coach, and the three months’ voyage to Europe, 
and the weekly gazette, with its news a month old, 
have been profitably exchanged for the railroad car, 
the ocean steamer, and the magnetic telegraph. 

The only true relief from such a view is in the 
supposition in which we have already indulged. We 
may comfort ourselves with the thought that we are 
in a transition state, and that when the excitement 
shall have subsided, and invention fulfilled for a time 
its mission, and machinery, instead of depressing 
labor, shall have turned it into new and better chan- 
nels, then may come again for the world a breathing 
time, a Sabbath of serious thought, of spiritual con- 
templation—a period in which it may be found that 
science and civilization have aided our secular pros- 
perity without the moral risk, and thus actually lift- 
ed us to a position whence there is afforded a higher 
and wider range for taking the horoscope of our 
spiritual destiny. While every devout soul should 
pray for such a consummation, the best security for 
its fulfillment must be found in a watchful fear of that 
opposite result which history and a Bible-taught 
knowledge of human nature give us so much reason 
to apprehend. 
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No one can deny that the present is an age of in- 
tense excitement, and no thinking man can avoid the 
conclusion that such a state of things must have in 
it the seeds of most alarming evils. Life must be 
impaired, physically as well as morally, when we 
crowd into days what formerly occupied weeks and 
months. We are evidently living at an amazingly 
rapid rate. Such intensity of action is utterly in- 
consistent with that calmness and depth of thought 
which is essential to the proper development of the 
soul ; and hence with all our boast of independence 
and free inquiry, there is actually, among the masses, 
far less of what may be truly called thinking than in 
ages of greatly inferior pretension. We fancy we 
are performing this necessary work, when nothing 
can be more true than that it is constantly and main- 
ly done for us through certain conventional machinery. 
The great difference between us and former ages is, 
that while they acknowledged their dependence on 
leading minds, the present masses are duped into 
the mischievous belief that it is their own thoughts 
they are thinking, and that the paragraphist and the 
lecturer are but giving back a reflection from their 
own souls. 

Another consequence of these physical improve- 
ments is the complete amalgamation they are every 
where producing in society. We are not only living 
immensely fast, but living all together. City and 
country are becoming one. Those peculiar traits 
which once characterized rural life are rapidly van- 
ishing away. Local habits, local associations, are 
disappearing before those influences which the rail- 
road and the telegraph are bringing to bear upon all 
our country towns. The seclusion which once form- 


ed the charm, and guarded the virtue of many a 
country village, is beginning in all directions to be 
broken up. The news-boy, the Sunday newspaper, 


the railroad novel, the mountebank lecturers, are 
every where. City influences—the worst city in- 
fluences—are pouring into every nook and corner of 
the land ; and we are fast becoming, as far as moral 
and social effects are concerned, one immense town, 
with all its vices, and follies, and wild excitements, 
vibrating from one extremity of our country to the 
other. The foreign world, too, is daily and almost 
hourly brought to our doors. Far out in the ocean 
the signal is given; the electric fires are sent in all 
directions, and minutes hardly elapse before the thrill- 
ing accounts of revolution, and despotic cruelty, and 
social anarchy, and turbulent elections, are agitating 
the most remote departments, and turning all minds 
from those home thoughts and home feelings, which 
constitute the truest nurture of our scanty human 
virtues. 

On the other hand, the attractions from the coun- 
try to the city are becoming immensely and un- 
naturally multiplied. Young men are drawn in crowds 
from their farms and rural employments to avocations 
directly or indirectly connected with the business of 
the metropolis. In this way rusticity may be de- 
parting, but along with it are also disappearing that 
sober thought and that sound judgment, which belong 
most naturally to a state of partial seclusion, and 
which, however homely in appearance, are of far 
more value than the metropolitan smartness, or general 
information for which they are so often despised. 

A life such as once was realized in some of our 
country towns, seems to be that which Heaven and 
Nature intended for the best moral as well as phys- 
ical health of man. The seclusion of the family for 
the most part, occasional intercourse with other in- 
habitants of the same retired neighborhood, such as 
is furnished by the social visit, the weekly assemblies 





for religious worship, the sympathetic gatherings 
called out on occasions of joy and sorrow, the wed- 
ding, the funeral so touching in all the soul-mellow- 
ing associations of its rural solemnity, the rare re 
curring festive holiday, the meetings for the trans- 
action of the common local business of a small civic 
community ; these, together with now and then a 
brief gaze upon the busy world beyond, would seem 
to form the genial circumstances in which the good 
in our nature might be most favorably developed, and 
its inveterate evils most effectually cured. 

But no one need be told that the very reverse of 
this is every where becoming true. Retirement, soli- 
tude, domesticity, form the exception ; public inter- 
course either by direct contiguity, or through some 
diffusing channels, is becoming the common and al- 
most uninterrupted rule of life. The consequences 
are beginning rapidly to develop themselves. Ex- 
perience has painfully taught that the feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility generally diminishes in propor- 
tion to gathered numbers, especially under the power 
of common excitements, and that nowhere is it less 
than in a crowded and agitated mass. Now all this 
effect may be produced, and is produced, without 
the close actual contact which has heretofore been 
associated with the town, Under influences now at 
command, the whole community may be converted 
into avast mob. Whenever great numbers of men, 
although locally severed, are made the subjects of 
common and simultaneous excitements, there must 
be the same sinking of the private conscience, as well 
as of the private consciousness, into the irresponsible 
public feeling. In proportion as each man becomes, 
or fi If, a repr ative of this public 
sentement, he refuses, and with some justice too, we 
think, to bear alone that blame which he may well 
feel attaches to the community as well as to himself 
He was only faithfully, and, like a good public serv- 
ant, keeping up the steam to the point demanded by 
the public temperature. He was only the agent, he 
might say, the index, the medium of an irresistible, 
all-controlling, all-pervading power. 

But the moral] deterioration although the main, is 
not the only aspect of the evil. This diminished 
sense of accountability is beginning to manifest it- 
self most decidedly in its bearing upon the secular 
interest. It tends to depreciate, not only our human- 
ity—or that prime article the genus homo—but also 
all the products of the main branches of mechanical 
operation—thus becoming a leading cause of those 
deplorable events we are so much inclined to charge 
upon the mere proximate agents. Skill in invention 
is in higher demand than security or soundness of 
workmanship. The man who discovers some new 
method of applying steam, or invents some new 
fashion of a steam-boiler, stands higher with us than 
the faithful mechanic, who labors most conscien- 
tiously in the humble department of making strong 
and secure what has been already invented. The 
new machine, too, has not time to be thus perfected 
before it is cast away for some more recent product 
of inventive genius, to be tested with the same, or, 
perhaps, a still greater amount of peril. Thus fidel- 
ity of execution is undervalued. A diminished sense 
of accountability, inferior workmanship, and frauds 
of every kind, and in every department of labor, are 
the inevitable consequences—producing, more than 
any other cause, the diminution of wages, and ont- 
weighing, by the mischiefs they occasion, all the 
supposed benefits arising from the continued progress 
of invention. One of our late steamboat disasters 
farnishes a melancholy illustration of the truth to 
which we would here call the public mind. In the 
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case referred to it is quite cloar that the captain, | 
pilot, engineer, and crew are to be absolved from all | 
blame. We must go back many stages,—away be- | 
yond the builders of the boat, and even the contract- | 
ing fabricators of its machinery. The fatal defect is | 
to be traced to the man who hammered the iron. All | 
that was required of him was strength of arm, and | 
fidelity of execution-—and these he did not feel him- | 
self called upon by any strict personal responsibility | 
to bestow. He knew not the destination of the pro- 
duct on which he was laboring. He only knew, that | 
in some way he wrought for the public ; but what did | 
that public care for him? He felt that it prized far | 
more the skill of the inventor than the fidelity of his 
eye or hand; and why should he take great pains 
with that for which he received the scantiest praise, 
and the lowest wages to which capital and poverty 
could depress him? 

Now the great thing we need for our security is a 
higher morality in this matter. It is one of the espe- 
cial wants of the age; and, unless supplied, there is 
danger that all other physical progress will be in 
vain. There is a leak in the hold, which will surely 
bring the vessel down, with all its pride of sails and 
machinery. Under some of the old, and now obso- 
lete institutions of society—such as those systems 
of regulated trades and apprenticeships, that appear 
to us so inconsistent with what is called “the lib- 
erty of the citizen”—there grew up a feeling which, 
if not morality, was near of kin to it, and the next 
best substitute for it. It was the habit of the trade, 
the esprit de corps, the conventional feeling which 
demanded excellence of workmanship in every de- 
partment, as a good, and right, and honorable thing 
in itself, independent of any particular destination 
of the article thus produced, It led each workman, 
whether high or low, to regard himself as intrusted 
with the honor of the whole class. In the course 
of progress this has been, in a great measure, lost. 
Laws regulative of trades, and requiring a rigid over- 
sight of all workmanship, would now be regarded as in- 
terfering with that individual “ liberty of the citizen,” 
which a modern legislator of some renown has not 
hesitated to declare to be “‘ more.sacred than life, 
and to involve a principle beyond any claims on the 
score of humanity.” 

Whatever, then, may be the termination of our 
transition period, it is obvious, that right here is re- 
quired that higher moral principle, without which 
every other apparent improvement ‘is only fraught 
with the greater peril. It is simply this, that every 
man who does any thing, should feel the obligation of 
conscience to do it in the best possible manner, irre- 
spective of any destined uses, whether known or 
unknown ;—in other words, to do good work for the 
sake of good workmanship, as a good and right thing 
in itself, and demanded by conscience on the ground 
of its own intrinsic excellence. It should be regarded 
as a sin to do bad work, as an offense against the 
Great Builder of the heavens and the earth, and that, 
too, even though we might be assured that no one 
would ever suffer loss or injury from our neglect. 
Every man who makes a shoe, or a shoe-string, 
should feel the same moral obligation to do it well, 
whether he makes it for the trade, as it is called, or 
for the most exacting customer ; we mean, of course, 
good and strong in respect to work and materials,— 
the degree of elegance or beauty being determined 
‘y expected price or other considerations. Every 
journeyman who lays a brick wall, and even he who 
mixes the mortar, should regard himself as under a 
responsibility the same in kind, if not in degree, with 





that of the architect who builds a cathedral. And 


thus, too, the man who hammers the iron, should do 
it in the light and power of conscience, and so apply 
his strength and skill to every blow as if he enter. 
tained the reasonable apprehension that its rupturs 
(as in the late lamentable event) might occasion the 
painful death of more than thirty human beings. We 
can not express our thought better, than in the beau 
tiful language, and still more beautiful ethics of the 
wise son of Sirach—‘‘ So is it with every carpente: 
and workman that laboreth night and day ; so is it 
with the potter as he turneth about the wheel with 
his feet, and maketh all his wark by number; so is 
it with the smith as he considereth the iroa work, 
while the vapor of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he 
fighteth with the heat of the furnace : the noise of the 
hammer and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his 
eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing that he 
maketh ; he setteth his mind to finish his work, and 
watcheth to polish it perfectly.” 

Any system of legislation, any ethical reform that 
would bring about such a fidelity in workmanship as 
an accompaniment of progressive skill in invention, 
would furnish the grand security for a rational pro- 
gress—a progress that would not be ever in dange: 
of destroying itself by the vehemence and rashness 
of its own movement. 

Under the power of such a reform, and such a mo 
rality, labor would be both enhanced in price and 
elevated in dignity. It would do more than all social 
arrangements, which do not embrace the principle, 
relieve the present deep depression of the laboring 
classes, Conscientiousness in every work is the true 
equalizing principle, the true ground of all fraternity 
that deserves the name. It is the real leveler, o 
rather the elevator which brings all departments of 
industry, however marked by external differences, to 
the same moral rank. The man who, with a con 
science in his work, faithfully converts vile rags into 
good paper, is a higher being than he who prints or 
writes a book without it. It would impart, too, to 
the humblest workmen a political importance to 
which they would never: attain by listening to the 
demagogue, or reading the Sunday newspaper. It 
would give them a proud station in the body politie, 
and make true, in the most honorable and republican 
sense, what our ancient preacher seems to have 
expressed in its more aristocratic or conservative 
aspect—“ By these is the system of the world main- 
tained ; they make firm the building of the age ; and 
without them a city could not be inhabited.” 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


INCE our last look at the Causerie of the town, 

the whole atmosphere has changed. Not only 
have the gauzes of summer given place to the ripe- 
ness of the autumn costume, and the green leaves 
dropped their spring dress for the crimson and the 
gold which mature under a harvest moon, but the 
streets and houses have changed. The solitary 
broker, or merchant, who has halved his summer 
between his desk, and the riotous house-maids of a 
deserted mansion, has welcomed again his wife ; and 
the exiled coachman has come back; and the par- 
lors are divested of their linen spectre-like cover- 
ings ; and the sidewalks are thronged ; and familiar 
faces are greeting us from carriage windows ; and 
the old gossip of matches and broken engagements 
—of cor.certs and plays—of popular preachers and 
autumn hats—of private parlors and Alexander’s 
gloves, has come like a deluge upon our plodding 
loneliness. 
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But, besides that the old regime of talk and show 
is coming in, we have to note certain changes in the 
color of the talk. And first, there is no promise of 
Opera. In view of this, we commiserate deeply 
those numerous and worthy persons to whom the 
Opera has not only been a most nutritious provoca- 
tive of conversation, but has also furrished a capital 
vehicle for riding up into clear lorgnette view of the 
pink of fashionable society. It is painful to think 
what Mrs. Blank, and the Misses So-and-so will do, 
now that the Opera is abandoned! The concerts 
are here, however, for the relief of those who had 
a real relish for music; and it would be not a little 
curious to investigate the causes which have pro- 
duced this change in town tactics, and which, while 
smothering the Opera, has given us a deluge of song- 
stresses, pianists, fiddlers, infant prodigies, et id 
omne genus. 

We shrewdly suspect that the “taking” singers 
have found out the weak points of our people; and 
having gained full assurance that a large body of 
money-spenders must be fashionably “tapped” peri- 
odically—and that it is a better speculation to “ tap” 
them through the well-directed efforts of one voice, 
than. by the labored execution of a troupe, they 
have taken the matter in their own hands—have ab- 
jured the immoralities of the stage, and are educating 
us to the extravagance of concerts. In brief, our 
singers make more money in Metropolitan Halli than 
at the Opera House ; and as singers and ii 
guide our tastes, we yield, and are content. 

Again, we are not sure, but the advent of two such 
rival stars as Ajboni and Sontag at nearly the same 
time, is a happy idea; it forms a nucleus for amiable 
antagonism ; it revives a kind of fashionable Guelph 
and Ghibelline contest—like that about Soto and 
Pougaud ; it quickens musical criticism ; it relieves 
the dead level of salon conversation ; it chimes with 
the political divisions of the hour; and it fills the 
pockets of the artistes, and the mouths of the ad- 
mirers. 

As for the great singers, we hardly dare to talk of 
them in print, as men talk with each other; the 
critics (Heaven save them!) have introduced such 
an extraordinary strain of mingled Italian and non- 
sernse—of magniloquence and fervor, that a home- 
spun English story about their voices, or their man- 
ner, will seem \ike an old-fashioned joint of butcher's 
meat, beside the curries, and the ragouts, which they 
serve at our new hotels 

Madame Alboni is a stout lady (the critics would 
say—* slightly embonpoint”) with a reservoir of mel- 
ody somewhere in her lungs that gurgles and gushes 
out, like the mystic gales out of AZolian caverns. 
Musical utterance, in the shape of song, seems more 
native to her, than to any singer it has been our for- 
tune to hear; not that her excess of spirituality 
craves the angelic mode of speech; but she seems 
rather a kind of orphan Naiad (or Bacchante), whose 
life lies—like the nightingale—in melodious trills, 
that break forth spontaneously, and with easiest 
effort warp every healthful respiration into harmony. 
Italian warmth and Janguor is in her face, and the 
same is in her voice ; and she has won such praises 
from those who judge with more science than our- 
selves, as she may be proud to carry to her home 
with her, and to cherish as highly, as her abundant 
guerdon of gold. 

As for the Countess Rossi, people—democratic 
people—were curious to sce hows he who had borne 
herself so gayly and successfully inthe noble circles 
of our most noble cousin-Germans, would wear her 
titles upon a plebeian stage ; and we will venture 











that one half of the eager hearers of her songs, have 
been quite as eager in the scanning of her manner 
and dress, as in the scanning of her Italian strophes. 

There is something quite new, and not uninterest- 
ing, in the fact, that a member (however humble) of 
that great feudal brotherhood, which has so long 
griped and wrung the entrails of central Europe for 
its sustenance, should now come singing songs to our 
healthful young democracy—for money! We mean 
no shadow of reproach, no shadow of disrespect. 
The Muses forbid! We only note the curious fact, 
as an indication that social disease is yonder, be- 
yond the seas ; and that princely luxury is decrepit, 
and must come hitherward for sustenance. 

Madame Sontag is a gentlewoman, not in station 
only, but in manner; and, they say also, that she is a 
gentlewoman in character. We use the word as cov- 
ering all that is best in womanhood, and as meaning 
more than—Countess. Her song is artful and rich ; 
not so exuberant and pulse-full as that of Alboni, but 
fuller perhaps of that pliancy and redundance of ex- 
pression, which a fine taste and careful study will 
graft upon a voice naturally unimpassioned. 

Little Paul Jullien—a wonder-working boy upon 
the violin—has carried off, from even the Countess, 
a great many of our autumn bouquets ; and it would 
be curious to anticipate the probable phases of a life 
which has caught public attention so early, and in so 
dangerously charming way as his. A violin, at the 
best, seems an insecure thing to promote manliness ; 
but when, as in this case, it makes a man of a boy, 
all the manliness it can give is already won. 

We have ventured upon these topics only because, 
at the date of our writing, they are at the top of that 
accumulation of subject-matter which the winter talks 
will remove. 





Next, we must spend a word upon the hotels of 
the town. Where is this all to end? Are we to 
have no privacy? Will all our homesteads be built 
up three stories more, and the basements metamor- 
phosed into reading-rooms ; and some French land- 
lord sandwich us at dinner with a German Jew, and 
a German baron in a wig? Are we running stark 
mad? Is there no hope of quietude left? Must our 
bridal chambers be described in the newspapers, and 
must all our wants in this life be answered by the 
tick of a “ Jackson's patent Annunciator ?” 

The fever is really growing serious. Our own wife 
(our bachelor friends must not be jealous) is instant 
for a private parlor in the third floor of the St. Denis, 
or the Metropo!iian, or the Clarendon, or the Union, 
or the Manhattan, or the Grammercy, or the --— 
knows what! 

On inquiry, we find it will cost us—for room, 
thirty dollars a week ; for board (three persons), fif- 
teen more ; for fires, lights, and servants’ fees, some 
ten more ; and, as it would never do to have such a 
parlor without wines, and concert tickets, and a hack, 
we may put down the total at eighty dollars a week. 
Eighty multiplied by fifty-two, makes four thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars, which suin (if we 
were not already married) would make a dividend, 
of which we alone would be the divisor, and our little 
green purse the quotient, until the end of our days! 

Seriously, matters are getting severe. This Cali- 
fornia influx, and this concert furor, and this hotel 
mania, will drive us penniless to our graves! We 
would recommend in all sincerity to the benevolently 
disposed, the establishment of a society for the pro- 
motion of small rents, and general domestic economy. 
We are convinced that it would promote marriages. 
happiness, and quiet rest. 
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Next to the hotels, we have to make a short note 
in respect of crowded streets ; specially of Broad- 
way. How does it happen that no other city of the 
world, of whatever magnitude, is so hampered with 
the plethora of street-goers, as ours? If we are not 
misinformed, a foot-passenger has a reasonable 
chance of picking his way across,the London Strand, 
or Oxford-street, or Thread-and-Needle-street, with- 
out any serious risk of life or limb; but surely, the 
same can not be said of the lower half of Broadway. 
In Paris, where the omnibuses will transport a man 
from one corner to another, in any and all directions, 
there is nowhere such crush and jam as belongs to 
our terrible Broadway. 

One reason of this difference will at once suggest 
itself ; viz., the fact that Broadway is more peculiarly 
the great thoroughfare of our Island City, than is any 
one street of any other city of the world—not even 
excepting the Corso of Rome. It is the spinal mar- 
row, to which all other streets are but the vertebra. 
But besides this, another reason may be found, in the 
foul haste which pervades every thing like business, 
or travel ; that undue haste which shatters our boil- 
ers, and makes our rivers race-courses, drives the 
very carmen to infuriate speed upon our highways, 
and infests every Irish cab-driver. We are even 
now plotting a railway to take us from our breakfast 
into Wall-street, and we shall soon have a railway 
to Greenwood! We live and die by steam! 

European travelers all remark that our streets are 
full of men “in a hurry.” There is no place for 
quiet walkers ; they are hustled off the trottoir ; they 
are knocked down by sharp hand-cart-men ; they are 
jostled by the women; we are all in a state of nerv- 
ous tremor; we all need the cure of quietude, 

But quietude works best by system ; and system is 
the best medium of real force and progress. On this 
text we should like to preach. 

As a beginning of system, why may not all those 
heavy materials, which cumber so much the street 
in their passage from the North River docks to the 
old wards upon the southeast of the town, be denied 
the passage by Broadway, and be transported by the 
parallel avenues? What is to forbid a healthful 
municipal enactment, forbidding ears of merchandise 
to appear on Broadway, except they are for the de- 
livery of freight at some store-house immediately 
upon the street? What is to prevent the entire ex- 
clusion of enormous timber, and boilers, which day 
after day choke up the thoroughfare, and which only 
take the transit by Broadway to humor the cuaprice 
of some indolent driver, who solaces his loitering 
habit with a sight of the shop-windows and the equi- 
pages? What lies in the way of street-cleaning, 
whether by shovel or broom, at an hour of the morn- 
ing when the street current will meet no check, and 
when no passers-by will be choked with dust, save 
the lack of that energetic system which we beg leave 
to propose ? 

Must it always be, that our town should remain a 
by-word and a reproach, for its slack municipal man- 
agement, and its want of all the healthier regimen 
of an advanced civilization? We make no apology 
for talking in this strain even to our country readers ; 
those who have been beleagured upon the street for 
a half-hour together, will join in our petition for re- 
form ; and we have no doubt that easy transit through 
our thoroughfares, is as new to the wish of our coun- 
try visitors as to our own. 

Among the odd schemes which have been bruited 
fer the “relief of Broadway,” one deserves record 
for its novelty, if not for its magnificence. It pro- 





ern, traversing the island, beneath Broadway—re. 
neath water, and gas, and sewer—and lit up by floods 
of artificial light—made airy by artificial gales, and 
communicating with the upper world by brilliantly 
decorated pits. We do not learn that there has been, 
as yet, any large subscription to the stock. 





Tue American World’s Fair is just now growing 
into the stature of a town-topic ; and if the building 
which the projectors intend, be equal to the drawing 
on paper, and the enthusiasm of the town populatior 
be one half as great as the enthusiasm of the Presi 
dent and Directors, the Fair will prove every way 
equal to its aim—a grand speculation. There is a 
thought, with many cod-headed persons, that the 
times are not ripe enough in this country for so sud- 
den challenge of the monster show of London; and 
that a few more years of healthful growth would push 
our arts and manufactures into a state of happier 
comparison with the last year’s “ Fair of the World.” 
But, be the result how it may, we wish weil to the 
project ; and only regret that the sounding title of 
World’s Exhibition should be assumed for so limited 
a show as must inevitably belong to the Greek Cross 
by the Reservoir. 





Pouitics, of which we must talk in our Easy 
Chair only in most guarded way, do not seem to 
make such stir in general talk as has usually belong- 
ed to kindred epochs of our history. We argue well 
from this. It shows, if we be not greatly mistaken. 
a degree of confidence and of trust in our Constitu- 
tion, and in our administrative machinery, which can 
not be shaken, or greatly disturbed, by the elect of 
any party whatever. Such happy continuity of order 
and of law as Heaven has blessed us with during 
the twenty years past, has bred a confidence in all 
our government functions, which slackens the zeal 
of party: and the most impassioned enthusiast, 
whether Whig or Democrat, seems to regard the op- 
erations of our Legislative and Executive authorities, 
like the well oiled cog-work of an old family clock ; 
which will tell off the hours very punctually, and 
very roundly, whether wound up by the master or by 
the mistress. 

We rejoice (in our editorial chair) that it is so: 
and much as Senator Soulé may talk against Whig 
influence ; and much as Mr. Hoffman may toss our 
poor Pierce upon the point of his golden spear, we 
settle ourselves back upon the leathern cushions of 
our office chair, with a tranquil conviction that the 
years will roll round harmoniously, whoever may 
wield the béton ; and that the Providence which has 
thus far guided and guarded us, will guard us still— 
whether we honor the great conqueror of Mexico, on 
the quiet gentleman of Concord. When we retire 
from our present position of the Easy Chair, we shall 
very likely be desirous of some pleasant office chair, 
either in the Customs or in Dip! y; and shall, in 
consequence, become the strenuous advocates of 
either one party or the other; but, just at present, 
having no favors to ask, and basking in our October 
sun, as kindly and indolently as the flies upon the 
wall, we abjure all partisanship, and bid a hearty 
God-speed to Prerce and to Scorr! 








Tue Eprror oF Harper’s Macaztnz, To R. P—., Esq. 
(Tue OLD GENTLEMAN.) 

Dear S1r--I am extremely obliged by your vari- 
ous communications. The public, I find, have been 
greatly entertained by your anecdotes, and are some- 
what curious as to your identity. Various inquiries 


poses the establishment of a huge longitudinal cav- | have been made regarding the author of ** The Bride 
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of Landeck,” and the tale, if I can so call it, has 
been ascribed to several of our most distinguished 
citizens, According to your injunctions, however, 
I have refused all information ; and I only now write 
to inform you, that considerable impatience has been 
expressed for the conclusion of the story, which, like 
that of the Bear and Fiddle, always “begins, but 
breaks off in the middle.” 

If you could but bring yourself to get a few steps 
beyond the situation of the town of Landeck, and its 
geology, you would greatly oblige me, and the public 
with me ; for, although Horace advises to begin “in 
medias res,” I am quite sure he never intended that 
one should end there. 

I know I speak the general sentiment when I add, 
that if you will continue to favor us, in some other 
form, with the littie dotes and sketches 
which you have accumulated during a long life and 
very distant wanderings, your communications will 
be always received with the attention they deserve, 
hoth by the public in general, and 

Yours, faithfully, 
Tue Eprror. 





AN OLD GENTLEMAN’S LETTER. 
THE STORY OF “THE BRIDE OF LANDECK.” 


Dear Str—I fee] extremely obliged by your com 
munication, which I shall briefly notice before I pro- 
ceed with my tale, though I am as anxious, believe 
me, as you can be, to get to the end of the story of 
The Bride of Landeck, if such a thing be possible. 
Indeed, I know not how it happens that I have not 
finished it long ago. It puts me in mind of the African 
superstition of a man riding Jumbie-back, as it is called, 
during which process his bewitched horse gallops hard 
night and day, and never gets on any farther. Nor is 
this sort of progression altogether without a parallel 
in this and in other countries. I remember when I 
once returned to my home, after a long absence, a 
worthy old friend—a Colonel who had seen some 
service—coming to dine with me, and staying some- 
what late. His house was about two miles distant 
from mine, and the lights of each neighborly window 
could be seen from the window of the other. I had 
some good wine in the house, and a respectable por- 
tion of it appeared upon, and disappeared from the 
table. Colonel S—— was by no means a drunkard, 
but he was of a convivial disposition, and exceeding- 
ly rejoiced to see me again; and the bottle was not 
treated with any disrespect. At about half-past 
eleven his horse was summoned from the stable, and 
I confess I observed nothing very peculiar in his 
manner, except a certain indistinctness of speech, a 
little more than military roll of gait, and a sentiment- 
ality of affectionate regard, which slightly smacked 
of Bacchus. Though there are some brooks and 
ravines in the neighborhood, I felt no doubt as to his 
getting safe home. The road was clear and open, 
though not very straight, and a regular, well-formed 
horse-path went quite round the house, at an equal 
distance within the fences and thickets, in a circle 
of about a mile and a half in circumference. From 
every part of this path his house and mine were both 
visible by day-light, and in mine, at least, a lamp 
burned all night. The Colonel mounted, settled 
himself in the saddle, and set out. 1 retired to bed 
immediately ; but the next morning when my over- 
seer rose, as is customary with him, a little before 
daybreak, to his consternation he found a man on 
horseback riding round, and round, and round in an 
everlasting circle about the house, along the path I 
have mentioned, always seeing the light in my dwell- 
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ing, and fancying that it came from his own windows, 
toward which he believed his course accurately di- 
rected. Archy, who knew him well, and had a sense 
of his infirmity, took his horse by the bridle and set 
him on his right road, the Colonel remarking, with 
an unextinguished hiccup, “ Hang it, Archy, I did 
not know it was such a very long way.” I fear the 
Colonel had got upon Jumbie-back. 

But to return to your letter. You mention that 
some of your friends are curious to know whe is the 
author of the story of The Bride of Landeck. I can 
not conceive any justification for such curiosity. | 
have lampooned no one. I have satirized no one. 
I have told a plain story in a plain, straightforward 
manner—that is to say, I intend to tell it so, when | 
once get thoroughly warm in the subject. But even 
had I satirized any one, I should still be quite justi- 
fied in requesting you to maintain your reserve, upon 
a principle announced by Dean Swift. That wor- 
thy dignitary had once handled rather severely a 
certain stout and bellicose Major in Ireland, who, 
with a sturdy stick in hand, walked up to the Dean 
in the midst of a large company, and asked, in a dom- 
ineering tone, if he had written the squib in ques- 
tion? 

“* My good sir,” replied the Dean, “I remember. 
and have always acted upon the advice of a very 
prudent and experienced friend, who said to me 
when I was very young, ‘If you should ever have 
occasion, as I have no doubt you will have, to lam- 
poon a quarrelsome and impertinent fool ; and if the 
impertinent fool should come and ask you, if you 
wrote the lampoon, my advice is that you should an- 
swer distinctly—I did not.’ I think this advice was 
good ; and, accordingly, in answer to your present 
question, I say—I did not.” 

A roar of laughter from the assembled company 
drove the man of war from the field; and I beg you 
also, if any one asks whether Mr. A., or Mr. B., or 
Mr. C. wrote the story of The Bride of Landeck, to 
say boldly, he did not. 

As to your gentle hint of my wandering a little 
from time to time from the subject-matter with which 
I set out, I must, blushingly, with Mrs. Malaprop, 
“own the soft impeachment.” “Iam your Delia.” 
But, my dear sir, there is some excuse for a man of 
my age. You are, comparatively, a mere youth. 
Your aspect is onward. Your steps are hastening 
forward from fruition to fruition. I, on the contrary, 
look back, and am fond of dallying with Memory, 
rather than Hope. The difference between the as- 
cent and the descent of the mountain is very great. 
On the one side, every act done is a step upward 
On the other, every tale told is a step downward, 
Depend upon it, the pillar and the cloud change their 
places as we march on in life. 

Let me now go on, however, with the story of The 
Bride of Landeck. I have mentioned the situation 
of the town, the old castle and its rocky eminence 
the mountains which surround it, and the humble, 
but neat and picturesque dwelling at the foot of the 
castle rock. I am by no means a good scene-painter, 
as some of your great novelists are, or | would give 
you such a picture of the little town of Landeck as 
would warm you with the same sort of poetical feel- 
ings which have inspired so many who have seen it, 
and myself among the rest. 

It was a bright, warm, sunny day when I arrived 
there coming from Innsbruck. We dashed over a 
little bridge, if I remember right, and entered a sun- 
ny street, with wooden housrs, all like children’s 
toys around us, and blue mountains (contrasting 
strongly with those frail buildings) rising up beyond. 
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while the old stone castle seemed to connect the 
stern works of nature with the light constructions of 
man, and the present with the past. I stopped at 
the inn, and was so much pleased with the scene, 
that though I had determined to go on farther that 
day, I changed my resolution, and resolved to spend 
the evening there. I used to be fond of fishing in 
those days. I found there was excellent sport in the 
neighborhood, and F lingered on. As I spoke Ger- 
man but imperfectly, the landlord and the priest nat- 
urally took me for one of the world-wandering En- 
glish, and related to me a little tale concerning a 
young gentleman of that nation, the conclusion of 
which I was destined to witness myself. 

Some three years before, they said, a young En- 
glish or Scotch gentleman, I forget which, of the 
name of Rogerson, had been making a tour—a geo- 
logical tour, it seemed—all through the valley of the 
[nn. He was evidently not rich ; for he traveled on 
foot. But he was a very learned man, the priest 
said, and a very good young man, the landlord said— 
which I suppose meant that he spoke Latin and paid 
his bill, He found some great attraction in the town of 
Landeck, and wandered about it for some time, till at 
length, in descending the rocks from the old castle, he 
slipped, dislocated his ancle, and was carried by two 
of the peasants, who found him lying helpless, to the 
small but pretty house which 1 have mentioned as 
sheltering the remnant of the Landeck family. That 
family consisted now only of a mother and a daugh- 
ter, and they were very poor. Hospitality, however, 
is a Tyrolese virtue. The young lady seemed to 
have seen the stranger before—at least the color 
fluttered in her cheek when he was brought in, with 
a glow of recognition. The mother was all compas- 
sion for his sufferings, and they both prepared to do 
the best for him they could. In those mountainous 
countries, bone-setters being very frequently needed, 
are numerous and practically skillful. The disloca- 
tion of his ankle was soon reduced ; but still he suf- 
fered great pain, and did not attempt to conceal it. 
From the great simplicity of the house, and the fare 
within it, it was evident that the family could not 
afford to maintain him without remuneration, and 
the only choice which his delicacy left, was to return 
to the inn, or induce Madame Von Landeck to allow 
him to pay for his board. He was successful in the 
latter, and his convalescence perhaps was not quite 
as rapid as it might have been had there not been 
such a lovely pair of dark Tyrolese eyes, such ex- 
quisite inviting lips, such glossy gold-gleamed tresses, 
and a form so full of grace and beauty in the house 
with him. 

I really forget how love-making comes about; and, 
therefore, I can not enter into all the details of what 
happened. Certain it is, however, that ere a month 
was over, young Charles Rogerson and Carolina Von 
Landeck were deep in love with each other. He 
was a tall, fine-looking, active, graceful young man, 


. with a frank impetuosity of nature, which is very 


apt in one little part of creation, called woman’s 
heart, to carry all before it. Strange to say, old 
Madame Von Landeck was soon nearly as much in 
love with him as her daughter, but in a different 
manner. It needs to know those good people of the 
Tyrol—the simplicity of their manners, and eagerness 
of their enthusiasms—to comprehend clearly, how, 
why, and wherefore, in the space of one short month, 
the good lady had learned to look upon the young 
guest quite as a son, and to long for nothing so much 
as his union with her daughter. Very little was 
said upon the subject, indeed : young Rogerson made 
no formal declaration : they grew into the knowledge 





that they loved each other; and though, after a while 
they told each other, over and over again, how very 
much they did love, they both knew it long before 
any thing was said. . , 

I do not know why, but lameness seems in a cer 
tain degree akin to love ; for, though the god of the 
passion is only represented blind, his attendant de- 
mon is always represented as lame. At all events, 
when six weeks had passed, Charles Rogerson was 
seen limping about at the side of Carolina Von Lan- 
deck, through the meadows, by the stream—some- 
times even part of the way up the mountain—and 
often along the steep path to the old castle. There 
they would sit by the hour, dreaming of things that 
might be. Oh, how those two young hearts would 
dream! They did not waste all their time in dreaming, 
however, or in kissing either, though I do not deny that 
in stray corners and quiet places the latter was some- 
times performed, much to their mutual contentment 
—more so than the dreaming, perhaps ; for in dreams 
there are often dark shadows cast by the rising sun 
of love, and throwing a dim twilight over the path of 
the future. True, Charles Rogerson was of a hope- 
ful heart—knew himself to be possessed of energies 
and talents which might do much, and gave way to 
very extravagant expectations. He would long to 
acquire fortune and distinction, and ornament the 
fair brows of his love with the wreath of his own 
glory and success. He would long to restore the 
castle of her ancestors to its pristine splendor, and 
to lead her through its halls, the honored and beloved 
of all—and longings became hopes, and hopes became 
expectations, and expectations became pictures for 
his mind and for hers. I have said that they did not 
pass all their time in dreaming; and then, as usual, 
have wandered away from the point. The only oc- 
cupation they had, however, besides dreaming and 
kissing occasionally, and wandering about the coun- 
try, was that of teaching and being taught. Charles 
Rogerson spoke German as well as his native tongue, 
and Fraulein Von Landeck spoke French as well 
as German; but not a word of English did she know 
till she fell in love. Then how rapidly she learned 
it, and how prettily she syllabled its words. But it 
would not do to go on thus forever, though he felt 
that he could have remained by her side and taught 
her English, and smothered the half spoken sentences 
on her lips till they were both white-headed. To be 
all in all to each other, however, was needful to the 
happiness of both, and he explained to his dear little 
sweetheart and her mother, how he was situated, and 
what he intended to do. He was the only child of 
the younger brother of a good English family. His 
father was dead ; but he had two uncles still living ; 
one possessing good hereditary estates, with a gay, 
dashing, young officer in the Guards for a son: the 
other, a wealthy merchant in London, with two sons 
and three daughters. As neither of these two sons 
loved their father’s pursuits, the old gentleman had 
offered to take his nephew into his house as a clerk, 
with a prospect of soon giving him a share therein. 
But Charles had preferred to wander for a time, and 
without absolutely declining the offer for the future, 
had rambled, on his own very smal! means, through 
Germany, part of Italy, and the Tyrol. He now pro- 
posed to write to his uncle, and accept the offer, and 
he settled it quite pleasantly in his own mind, that 
with love for his incitement and guide, he would 
make himself so very useful to his uncle, that he 
would give him a share of his business in a year, 
and then he would come back and marry Carolina 
Von Landeck. Wonderful what catching diseases 
Hope and Fear are. Madame Von Landeck and he 
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daughter bath believed that it would be exactly as 
Charles anticipated. The letter was written, telling 
his uncle of the dislocation of his ankle, proposing 
to return and begin business at once ; but not saying 
one word of Carolina Von Landeck. 

The uncle was a man of business, and of his word 
—even liberal in his way—and a letter soon arrived, 
not only agreeing to receive his nephew, but sending 
him a small sum of money, to enable him to travel 
more commodiously. 

Then came the parting. Oh, it was very sad !— 
all partings are ; for every plant on earth has some 
filaments that bind it closely to the things next to 
it. Mademoiselle Von Landeck wept bitterly, and 
Charles’s heart seemed as if it would break. How- 
ever, go he must; and he went. It was their only | 
chance; for almost all the small property which 
Madame Von Landeck had was held only for her 
life, otherwise, perhaps, they might have married at 
once, and loved in a cottage. 

When J arrived at Landeck, Charles Rogerson had 
been gone two years—two whole years. He had 
written constantly, tenderly, passionately ; but for 
the three last months only one letter had come, and 
it exceedingly brief. Good-natured people—there 
are good-natured people in every part of the world— 
began to compassionate Mademoiselle Von Landeck, 
and anticipate that she would have to wear the wil- 
low. There were others who really did compassion- 
ate her in their hearts, and who shared the same 
fears, but said nothing about it; and well indeed 
they might compassionate her. One of those who 
loved her best, and felt for her most, was the good 
old parish priest, and as he and I had soon struck up 
an intimacy, I heard all the circumstances from him. 
No one could know them better ; for a sad change 
had come upon the fortunes of Mademoiselle Von 
Landeck. Her mother had died some seven months 
afier young Rogerson’s departure. For a year, the 
daughter could hold the iittle property; but at the 
end of that time she had to quit the house where she 
was born, to break away from all its old and sweet 
memories, to seek another home, to do something for 
her own support. She was not, indeed, penniless, 
but nearly so; and Charles Rogerson, who knew her 
situation, did not come. The old priest’s sister was 
a widow lady living in the village, so like him that, 
as they both wore petticoats of one kind or another, 
you could hardly tell the one from the other, except 
by his head being shaved at the top, and hers not. 
She was like him in heart, too; and when the hour 
for Carolina’s removal from her home came near, she 
went to her and said, ‘‘ Come to me, my dear; and 
make my house your home. As long as I live, you 
shall share it with me.” 

“ But I must do something for my own support,” 
said Carolina, sadly. 

“Well, then, you shall knit stockings for the 
Pfarrer,” answered the old lady; and Carolina went 
to live with her. There I saw her three or four 
times, and certainly she was very lovely; but she 
seemed to me extremely melancholy. There was 
many a young gentleman in the neighborhood of 
moderate means, and one old nobleman living near 
St. Antoine, who would each have been glad to make 
the beauty of Landeck his bride. But she never seem- 
ed to dream of any thing of the kind, and with a 
blessed confidence—which it were well that men 
had in one another, and still better if they had in 
God—it never seemed to enter into her mind that he 
who had loved her would or could abandon her. She 
was puzzled, sad, solitary, desponding ; but she was 
not at all suspicious. There are people who love to 








force unpleasant convictions upon unwilling minds, 
and others who do it from a sense of duty. Two or 
three gave very broad, unmistakable hints to Caro- 
lina von Landeck, that she had lost her lover, and 
had better look about for a new one. But she only 
smiled sadly, and shook her head. 

The time for my own departure was approaching. 
when one day, just as the sun was making a golden 
setting, I was returning toward the inn, with my 
fishing-rod in my hand, and the good old priest walk- 
ing gravely by iny side. We were talking of poor 
Carolina von I k, and pitying her much, when, 
suddenly, down from the side of Bregenz, came dash- 
ing a heavy English carriage, with great sprawling 
arms on the sides, and four Tyrolese horses drawing 
it. Away it rattled past us, right to the cottage at 

foot of the- old castie. There was no courier 
with it, and only one person in the inside ; but be- 
fore I could see who got out, the old priest exclaim- 
ed, with a look of great joy, ‘1 know that face-— 
I know that face !” and ran off with a degree of 
activity which I had not thought his antique limbs 
could display. A moment after, I saw him kissing 
a tall, handsome young man in black, on both sides 
of the face, and the next instant he was leading him 
away by the hand to the house of his sister, the 
widow. 

I went on to the inn, and settled it all in my own 
mind. That evening, however, I had a visit from 
Mr. Charles Rogerson, who came to ask me to go 
with him to the municipality, and to the church on 
the following Monday, and see him well married. 
He was brief, frank, almost bluff in his manner ; but 
a very fine young man, notwithstanding. 

I ventured to hint that much anxiety had been felt 
on his account. “ Ah, poor dear girl!” he eried; 
“well might she and every one else feel anxious. 
The fact is, Mr. P——, my last letter was written 
when I was just setting out to attend the death-bed 
of my poor uncle in the country. His son, Henry, 
had been killed in a duel, and the old man sunk un- 
der it. As his heir, he sent for me. For three weeks 
I never quitted his bed-side ; and then, | was ill 
myself for nearly as long—unable to write, or even 
speak. When I recovered, I found myself possessed 
of a good fortune, and fancied I should get here as 
soon as the post, bringing happy tidings with me. 
Every day I was to set out; but every day some- 
thing fresh occurred to detain me, till whole weeks 
went by in tiresome business. At length, however, 
I started, and here I am.—Will you come on Mon- 
day ?” 

“ Yes, I will,” I replied; and, thanking me briefly, 
he went away. 

The contract was signed early in the morning ; 
the church was filled to the doors with people ; the 
bride looked as lovely as ever I saw bride yet ; but 
was even more agitated than is usual on such occa 
sions. There were sad memories in her heart, as 
well as bright hopes. All the people, down to the 
very lowest, felt a deep interest in the young pai, 
as there they stood before the altar. Each took the 
vow, however, in a clear, firm voice ; and the priest’s 
benediction was said. 

Then, as if no conventional shackles could bind 
him for a moment longer, young Charles Rogerson, 
before all the people, threw his arms round the Bride 
of Landeck, and gave her a warm kiss. 

There was a loud shout of gratulation : and now | 
have brought a simple little story to an end, which, 
notwithstanding its simplicity, | really did think, at 
one time, would never be ended at all, by 

Your faithful servant, P. 
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Editor's Prower. 


OT a little yellow-plushy is the following extra- 

ordinavy letter, purporting to have been found in 
a bottle, on a voyage from San Francisco to New 
York. It is the last communication from a fond 
lover at sea to his inamorata at home : 

“My Darwin’ Junia—We air goin’ down! At 
leest, so the fust mait informs me, very soon; and 
that kind gen’lman advises me to do up my Little 
choars before the Fatal stroak ends my kareer on 
yearth. I feel very quear, having et no brexfast, and 
mi supper having gone the rong wa. The waves is 
rollin’ mountains hi, and our dyin’ stuard advises 
pork and molasses tied to a string ; no—a string tied 
to the molasses, and the pork poard on ; no—a stoo- 
ard tied to a pork—well, never mind. I feel very 
sad. I should like to take mi hat and go ashoar. 
The capting is very kind-harted, and I am so soft- 
shell stummick’d that he is always ordering me be- 
low, and I feel constantly like coming up. O! if I 
was ashore, I’d never come to sea again—never, 
never, NEVER ! 

“ Jist to plage me, they’ve been and salted orl the 
water. This mornin’! were sik to my stummick, 
and undertook to get a drink. O! you’ve no idear 
how salt it was. I arsked the mait wot the corse 
wos, and he said, that it were on account of all the 
pork-barrels having leaked. 

“There, now we're agoin’! I heerd the capting 
say to a large colored gen’Iman : ‘ You'd better light 
the lamps before you go down’—and I can feel it, 
two! The ship is pitching, and the salors is a-doink 
up the sales to take ’em ashore; they can swim— 
what can I do? I ain't us€d to the Klimate, and the 
worter is so damp that it came into my Bunk last 
night. All you ‘ll ever know about me will be*this 
ere Bottel, and that you can’t rely upon ever gitting 
very sartain, the whales is so thick in this longi- 
tude. 

«“* * * There! we're going down'!—Now I must 
seal the bot * * *” 

The rest was illegible. 


THE two paragraphs which ensue appear unaccred- 
ited in a late English periodical. They are both of 
American origin, having appeared several years ago 
in one of our popular periodicals. They are deemed 
well worthy of preservation in the “ Drawer.” No 
doubt the reader has often seen just such a person 
as “ Mr. Trepid,” and been bored almost to extine- 
tion by just such a philosopher as the sage Eastern 
professor : 

“ How are you, Trepid? How do you feel, Mr. 
Trepid?” “A great deal worse than I was, thank 
you ; most dead, I'm obliged to you; I am always 
worse than I was, and I don’t think I was ever any 
better; and for the future you may always know I 
am worse, without asking any questions, for ques- 
tions will make me worse, if nothing else does.” 
“Why, Mr. Trepid, what is the matter with you?” 
* Nothing, I tell you, in particular, but a great deal 
is the matter with me in general ; but that’s the dan- 
ger, because we don't know what it is. That’s what 
kills people when they don’t know it; that’s killing 
me. My grandfather died of it, and so will 1. The 
doctors don’t know—they can’t tell; they say I’m 
well enough, when I am bad enough—so there’s no 
help. I am going off some of these days, right after 
my grandfather, dying of nothing in particular, but of 
every thing in general. That’s what finishes our 
folks.” 





“In a class in an Eastern college, there was a 
member noted for his waggery. One day the pro- 
fessor of logic was endeavoring to substantiate that 
a thing remains the same, notwithstanding a suvsti- 
tution in some of its parts. Our wag, who had been 
exercising the Yankee art of whittling, at length held 
up his jack-knife, inquiring, ‘Suppose that I should 
lose the bla le of my knife, and should get another in- 
serted in its place—would it be the same knife as i: 
was before?’ ‘To be sure,’ replied the professor 
‘ Well, then,’ the wag continued, ‘suppose I should 
then lose the handle and get another, would it be the 
same still?’ ‘Of course,’ replied the professor. ‘ But 
if somebody should find the old blade and the old 
handle, and should put them together, what knife 
would that be?” We never heard the professor’s 
answer! 





Foore has left his verdict against medical myste- 
ries, in his whimsical definition of a physician, whom 
he describes as “‘a grave, formal animal, whc picks 
our pockets by talking unintelligible stuff in a sick 
man’s chamber, till nature cures, or medicines kills 
him. Howbeit, blessing and honor, say we, be upon 
the head of the true physician, of whatever creed, for 
his is ever a work of mercy and love. As Lamb 
says, “There is healing in the very creak of his 
shoes, as he comes up the stair.” There be those, 
however, in every community, who, in circulating 
their quack nostrums, care little whether they make 
the well sick, or the sick sicker. 

“ Do you eat well?” asked one of our modern pill- 
venders, who was in the process of manufacturing a 
patient. 

“Yes, very well.” 

“ Do you sleep well ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Eh ?—you do,eh? That’s not exactly the thing 
for one in your condition! I'll do away all that for 
you. Take four of these every morning, and four 
after dinner. You'll soon see a change !” 





Now that the season of Thanksgivings are at hand, 
perhaps the contrasted “ experience” of a “down 
east” Yankee, will not be without interest to the 
readers of “The Drawer :” “ Thanksgiving ‘ ain’t 
what it used to was,’ when we were a little shaver, 
sprouting up out of our boots among the green hills 
of Vermont—not by a long chalk. Then we used to 
get up early, wash our face, eat our baked potatoes, 
mount a clean apron, bedeck our neck with a snow- 
white ruffle, cock the brim of our new felt hat up 
behind, encase our hands in a nice pair of speckled 
woolen mittens, take our skates and locomote away 
to a strong patch of smooth ice, and there amuse our- 
self till hunger drove us home ; sure to do it always 
in time, and in first-rate condition to partake largely 
of the old-fashioned dinner, that the very thought of 
now makes us wish that we could turn back and grow 
the other way ; grow down, grow young, till we be- 
came a boy again in brown satinets, with two rows 
of bright buttons over each shoulder, and one down 
our back; seated, with our boots dangling round the 
chair-legs, at the same old table, stuffing our jacket 
with the good things that used to was ; just what we 
can’t now, and it is so long ago that we can hardly 
recollect what they were ; but we can recollect that 
toward the last we used to let go the middle buttons 
on our jacket ; delightful sensation to think of now, 
when we can’t get a decent meal without forking 
over the equivalent in good hardware currency 
Even after we had grown out of our boyish suits, 





and had shoved our spindle shanks into manly habili- 
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ments, far away from our ‘ boyhood’s home,’ we had 
kind friends that used to send us parcels of thanks- 
giving good things ; but that hes all passed. Well 
do we recollect the last present of holiday luxuries ; 
a sugar-box packed full, by a fair hand too, and trans- 
mitted many scores of miles; the eatables were all 
spoiled, but we were not the less grateful: in the 
box, too, was a smooth sheet of foolscap covered 
with kind words and wishes ; holiday greetings, 
such as we have not forgotten, and never can forget, 
so long as we have a thanksgiving dinner to eat, or 
a proclamation to read. How stands the account 
now? No dinner to eat at home—no home to eat a 
dinner at; no friends to send us a portion of their 
dinners ; they've all stepped out, or forgotten us. 
Well, who cares? We get up a thanksgiving din- 
neron our own hook every year; if the governor fails 
to issue a proclamation, we do it ourself, and do it 
well.” 


A Western friend, who has both said and writ- 
ten many a good thing in his day, thus discourses in 
a late familiar letter to a city correspondent : 

“There is nothing new or startling since you left. 
The only event of much importance is, that my old 
brown hen has, after an elaborate sitting, hatched 
out exactly one brown chickey, of which the amiable 
mother seems duly proud. I feel pretty well con- 
vinced, however, that hens, like women, are happy 
in proportion to the number of young ones they have 
to cluck over. A man and woman with just about a 
score of children, are at least ten times as happy 
as another couple, whose calamity it is to rejoice 
only over one son and heir, or ‘sole daughter of 
their house and heart.’ So, my dear friend, take 
my advice, and have as many children as possible. 
The great object of existence is happiness. So say 
the philosophers of all ages. Some of them place 
happiness in one attainment, and others in others. 
They have all missed the mark, by a considerable 
distance. The only true definition of happiness is 
that which good old Priam would probably have 
given had he enjoyed the honor of my acquaintance, 
namely, seventeen sons, and daughters to match. 
Solomon, of whorn you have probably heard, was a 
very wise man. The reason why he was the wisest of 
men was, that he had more children than any body 
else had. Of course, a happy man and a wise man 
are human synonyms. If you aspire to wisdom and 
happiness, follow the lustrous examples of the good 
old gentlemen whom I have called up for your edifi- 
cation, and pick up as many little ones in your cab- 
bage-bed as possible. I can fancy you sitting in 
your easy-chair, on a coolish winter night, alongside 
of your shovel and tongs, and holding forth to a semi- 
circle of boys and girls, of various ages and sizes, in 
the most eloquent of harangues, in which you will 
touch seriatim on the moral law, whisky-punch, the 
Jewish theocracy, oysters, oxygen gas, the potato- 
disease, the reason why the tail of each individual 
pig is garnished with a kink, the chemical affinities 
of hogs and hominy; why a boy who wears gray 
breeches, always has a black patch on his seat of 
honor ; the phosphorescence of the ocean ; why com- 
ets haven’t all got two tails; the virtues of “ old 
Bourbon ;” why the flower-end of an apple, is sweeter 
than the stem-end ; the practicability of bridging the 
Atlantic ; why a pretty mouth is more kissable than 
an ugly one, &c., &c.” 


THERE is a sheriff now residing in the State of 
Illinois who was rather “taken in and done for” on 
one occasion. He made it a prominent part of his 


business to ferret out and punish peddlers for travel- 
ing through the State without a license; but one 
morning “he met his match”—a genuine Yankee 
peddler. 

“What have you got to sell? Any thing ?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“ Yaas, sartin’; what would you like to hev ”’ 

Got razors—fust rate: that’s an article that you 
want, tew, Square, I should say, by the look o’ your 
baird, Got good blackin’; ’t’'ll make them old cow 
hide boots o’ yourn shine so’t you can shave int 
’em e’enamost: Balm o’ Klumby, tew; only a dol- 
lar a bottle; good for the ha’r, and ‘ assistin’ poor 
human natur’, as the poet says.” 
» And so he rattled on: at length the sheriff bought 
a bottle of the Balm of Columbia, and in reply to the 
question whether he wanted any thing else, that 
functionary said he did—he wanted to see the 
Yankee’s license for peddling in Illinois, that being 
his duty as high-sheriff of the State. 

The peddler showed him a document, “ fixed up 
good and strong,” in black and white. 

The sheriff looked at it, and pronounced it “ all 
right.” Then handing back the bottle to the peddler, 
he said : 

“T don’t know, now that I’ve bought this stuff, 
that I shall ever want it. I reckon I may as well 
sell it to you again. What will you give for it?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that the darned stuff is any use 
to me, but seein’ it’s you, sheriff, I'll give you twenty- 
five cents for it, ef you raly don’t want it.” 

The sheriff handed over the bottle, at the six shil- 
lings’ discount from his own purchase, and received 
his change. 

“ Now,” said the peddler, “I got a question or 
tew toask younow. Hev You got a peddler’s license 
about your trowses any where ?” 

“No; I haven't any use for the article myself,” 
replied the sheriff. 

“ Haint, eh?” Wal, I guess we'll see about that 
pooty darn’d soon. Ef I understand the law, it’s a 
clear case that you’ve been tradin’ with me—hawk- 
in’ and peddlin’ Balm o’ Klumby on the highway, 
and I shall inform on you—darn’d if I don’t now !” 

The Yankee was as good as his word. When he 
reached the next village, he made his complaint, and 
the sheriff was fined eight dollars for selling without 
a license. 

He was heard afterward to say, that “ you might 
as well try to hold a greased eel as a live Yankee !” 


Who is the author of these “ Reflections of a Tai- 
lor?” It is one of the best things of the kind we 
ever saw. Nothing can be more happy thaa the 
manner in which all the chief implements and mate 
rials of “ the craft” are introduced : 


“Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 
Here will I lay me on the velvet moss, 
That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 
And hold communion with the things about me. 
Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid 
That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe : 
The twin-leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like the rustling satin ; 
As the light breezes smooth their downy lap. 
Ha! what is this that rises to my touch 
So like a cushion? Can it be a cabbage? 
It is, it is, the deeply-injured flower, 
Which boys do flout with ; but yet I love thee, 
Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout ; 
Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 
As these thy puny brethren ; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of the spicv air ; 
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But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau 
Stript of his gaudy hues and essences, 
And growing portly in his sober clothes. 


‘Is that a swan that rides upon the water? 

Oh no! it is that other gentle bird 

Which is the patron of our noble calling 

1 well remember, in my boyhood’s time, 

When these young hands first closed upon a goose : 
I have a scar upon my thimble-finger 

Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 

My father was a tailor, and his father, . 
And my great grandsire : all of them were tailors. 
They had an ancient goose ; it was an heir-loom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 

I am not certain, but I think twas he 

Who through misfortune was unfortunate. 

No matter ; "tis a joy to straighten out 

One’s limbs, and leap elastic from the counter, 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit.” 





A MAN falls in love just as he falls down stairs. 
It is an accident—perhaps, and very probably a mis- 
fortune; something which he neither intended nor 
foresaw, nor apprehended. But when he runs in 
love it is as when he runs in debt; it is done know- 
ingly and intentionally ; and very often rashly and 
foolishly, even if not ridiculously, miserably, and 
ruinously. Marriages that are made up at watering- 
places are mostly of this running sort. Butthe man 
who is married for mere worldly motives, without a 
spark of affection on the woman’s part, may never- 
theless get, in every worldly sense of the word, a 
good wife ; but when a woman is married for the 
sake of her fortune, the case is altered, and the 
chances are a hundred tg one that she marries a 
villain, or at best a indrel. Watering-places 
might with equal propriety be called fishing-places, 
because they are frequented by female anglers, who 
are in quest of such prey—the elder for their daugh- 
ters, and the younger for themselves. But it is a 
dangerous sport, for the fair piscatrix is not more 
likely to catch a prize than she is to be vaught by a 
shark. As for “courting ladies,” we rather affect 
the proposition of a waggish writer in FRraser’s 
London Magazine : “ Let us widowers and bachelors 
form an association to declare, for the next hundred 
years, that we will make love no longer. Let the 
young women come and make love to us; let them 
write us verses; let them ask us to dance, get us 
ices and cups of tea, and help us off with our cloaks 
at the hall-hoor, and if they are eligible, we may 
perhaps be induced to yield, and say; ‘La! Mies 
Hopkins !—I really never—I am so agitated !—ask 
papa ” ” 

Tar is a capital story which is told of Cato, an 
old negro in Kentucky, noted for his peculiar kind 
of cunning. He succeeded, the story runs, on one 
occasion in making his fellow-servants in the neigh- 
borhood believe that banking was a very profitable 
business; insomuch that they concluded to throw all 
their change into a common fund, and start a bank. 
Old Cato, however, took good care to have himself 
constitated as The Bank, to whom al! the sixpences 
and shillings of the darkies were to be paid over. 

“ And now,” said Cato, “ whenever nigga borrow 
sixpence out o’ dis bank to buy "baccy, he got to 
come back in t’ree weeks and pay in two sixpence, 
and in dis way you see ebery sixpence bring anoder 
sixpence, till a’ter a while all de niggah get rich.” 

Upon this principle, the “bank” went into opera- 
tion, old Cavo always taking care that every darkey 
should “ fork over” according to “bank-rules.” But 


| in the course of time some of the stockholders 
| thought they “smelt arat,” and called on Cato tc 
withdraw their capital from the bank, when the fol- 
| lowing conversation took place between Cato and 
| Jack: 

Jack.— Well, Cato, we want to draw our money 
from de bank, and quit dis banking business.” 

Cato.—* Did you hear de news ?” 

Jack —“*No; what news dat, Cato?” 

Cato.—* W’y de bank done—broke las’ night.” 

Jacx.—* Who care what de bank do? I tell you 
I want my shar’ ob de money.” 

Cato.—* Wall, but I tell you de bank am broke.” 

Jacx.—*I not talkin’ about dat. I say whar’s dé 
P money ?” 

Cato.—" Why you fool, don’t you know dat w’en 
de bank break, de money all gone, sartin ?” ; 

Jack.—* Well, but whar de money gone tu ?” 

Cato.—* Dat’s more ‘an dis niggah know. All he 
know "bout it is, dat when white folks’ bank break 
de money always lost, and niggah bank no better dan 
de white folks’ !” 

Jacx.—* Wall, wheneber dis niggah ’gage in bank- 
ing again, he hope de cholera git him fust !” 

Cato.—* Berry sorry de bank broke—berry sorry ; 
but it can’t be helped now niggah !” 

And here the reporter left the bankers in conclave. 





Poor Tom Hood once had his bust taken by a 
celebrated English “ bu’ster,” and afterward gave a 
description of the modus operandi, which is exceed- 
ingly graphic. He was installed, he tells us, in an 
elbow-chair, surrounded by an assemblage of heads, 
hard and soft, some of them unfinished models of 
what Beau Brommett would have called “damp 
strangers,” tied up in wet cloths, from which every 
moment he expected to hear a sneeze ; and he adds 
“The artist, after setting up before me what seemed 
a small mountain of putty, with a bold scoop of his 
thumbs marked out my eyes; next, taking a good 
pinch of clay (an operation I seemed to feel by sym- 
pathy) from between my shoulders, clapped me on a 
rough nose, and then struck the surplus material in a 
large wart on my chest. In short, by similar proceed- 
ings, scraping, smoothing, dabbing on and taking off, 
at the end of the first sitting, sculptor had made the 
upper half of a mud-doll, the size of life, looking very 
like “the idol of his own circle” in the Cannibal 
Islands. At subsequent sittings this heathen figure 
became more and more like the original, until finally 
it put on that striking resemblance which as it were 
introduces a man to himself. This will ‘come 
home” to any one who has ever sat to a sculptor. 





AccorRDING to a modern traveler in Germany, they 
have a very singular custom in that somewhat singu- 
lar country. During service at church on the Sab- 
bath, they have a general Concentration of Coughing 
and Nose-blowing! 'The clergyman pauses at differ- 
ent periods of his discourse, steps back from the 
pulpit, and stands and blows his nose. The entire 
congregation at once imitate his example ; coughing, 
sneezing, and practicing on the nasal organ then, but 
disturbing the congregation at no other time! Ii 
strikes us that this is a good arrangement ; for in in 
fluenza seasons, or times of a general “cold,” the 
diversified entertainments of this kind are a sa 
drawback to both preacher and congregation. 





THERE is something extremely touching in this 
passage from a speech delivered some months since 
by Hon. Tuomas H. Benton at St. Louis : 

“I have gone through a contest for which I had no 
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heart. What is a seat in Congress to me? I have 
sat thirty years in the highest branch of Congress; 
have made a name to which I can expect to add no- 
thing ; and I should only be anxious to save what has 
been gained. I have domestic affections sorely la- 
cerated in these latter times; a wife whom I have 
never neglected, and who needs my attention now 
more than ever ; children, some separated from me 
by the wide expanse of oceans and continents, others 
by the slender bounds which separate time from 
eternity. I touch the age which the Psalmist as- 


“Our course in youth and manhood is along a 
wider and deeper flood, and amid objects more strik- 
ing and magnificent. We are animated by the mov- 
ing picture of enjoyment and industry that is passing 
before us; we are excited by short-lived success, or 
depressed and rendered miserable by some short-lived 
disappointment. But our energy and dependence are 
alike in vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys 
and griefs are left behind us: we may be ship- 
wrecked, but we can not anchor ; our voyage may be 





signs for the limit of manly life ; and must be thought- 
less indeed if I do not think of ‘something beyond the 
fleeting and shadowy pursuits of this life, of all 
which I have seen the vanity. 

“ What is my occupation? Ask the undertaker, 
that good Mr. Lyncu, whose face, present on so 
many mournful occasions, has become pleasant to 
me. He knows what occupies my thoughts and cares : 
gathering the bones of the dead ; a mother—a sister 
two sons—a grandchild; planting the cypress over 
assembled graves, and marking the spot where I and 
those who are dear to me are soon to be laid’: all on 
the sun-set side of the Father of Floods ; the towering 
city of St. Louis on one hand, the rolling stream of 
the Missouri on the other ; and where a cemetery of 
iarge dimensions is to be the future necropolis of un- 
numbered generations. These are my thoughts and 
cares, and the undertaker knows them !” 


Wuen old Meo Murpockson sought in a Scot- 
tish criminal court for her daughter “‘ Mapes WiLp- 
FIRE,” who had been privately arrested and impris- 
oned, the judge, hearing her in high windy clamor 
among the officers outside the bar, put on his spec- 
tacles, and looking down from the Bench with digni- 
fied gravity upon the scene of tumult, said: 

“ What does that old woman want here? 
she tell her business, or go away ?” 

“It’s my bairn I’m wantin’!” answered the bel- 
dame, screaming at the highest pitch of her cracked 
and mistuned voice ; “ haven’t I been a tellin’ ye so 
this half-hour? And if ye’re deaf, what need ye sit 
cockit up there, and keep folk screeching to ye this 
gate? Gie me my bairn—an honest woman’s bairn !” 

“ An honest woman’s bairn?” answered the ma- 
gistrate, smiling, and shaking his head, with an iron- 
ical emphasis on the adjective, and a calmness cal- 
culated to provoke to madness the furious old shrew. 

“If I'm no honest now, I was honest once,” she 
replied ; “and that’s more than you can say, ye born 
and bred thief, that never kenned ither folk’s gear fra’ 
your own since the day ye was hatched! ‘ Honest,’ 
say ye !—ye picked your mother’s pouch o’ twal’ 
pennies when ye were five years auld, just as she 
was taking leave o’ your father at the foot of the 
gallows |” 

She “ had him there,” as was well remarked at the 
time. 


Can't 


We have heard it said, and have no doubt of the 
fact, that the following beautiful passage by Bishop 
Heser suggested to the lamented Coxe his series 
of pictures entitled “‘ The Voyage of Life :” 

“ Life bears on like the stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat, at first, glides swiftly down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of the little 
brook, and the windings of its grassy borders : the 
trees shed their blossoms over our young heads, and 
the flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves to 
our young hands; we rejoice in hope, and grasp 
eagerly at the beauties around us: but the stream 
hurries us on, and still our hands are empty. 





hastened, but can not be delayed ; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens toward its home ; the roar- 
ing of the waves is beneath our keel, the land lessens 
from our eyes, the floods are lifted up around us, ands 
we take our last leave of earth and its inhabitants, 
and of our future voyage there is no witness save the 
Infinite and the Eternal !” 


WE have just been reveling in a renewed enjoy- 
ment of Lemvet GuLLIVer’s experiences in Lilliput, 
and we would commend a like gratification to the 
reader. Even a “ thrice-told tale,” by GULLIVER can 
never prove tedious. His negative grounds of com- 
parison, how ludicrous they are! With what so- 
lemnity does he talk of the stately trees in the king’s 
park at Lilliput, the tops of some of which he could 
hardly reach with his clenched fist! How becoming 
is the admiration with which he celebrates the pro- 
digious leap of one of the imperial huntsmen over his 
foot, shoe and all! “The mutton of the Lillipu- 
tians,” says he, “ yields to the English; but their 
beef is excellent. J have had a sirloin so large, that 
I have been forced to make three bites of it ; but this is 
rare!” A distinguished Lilliputian functionary took 
a fancy to be jealous of his wife, “ from the malice 
of some evil tongues, who informed him,” says Gulli- 
ver, “that her Grace had taken a violent affection 
for my person ; and the court scandal ran for some 
time, that she once came privately to my lodging. 
This I solemnly declare to be a most infamous false- 
hood, without any grounds, farther than that her Grace 
was pleased to treat me with all innocent marks of 
freedom and friendship. I own she came often to 
my house, but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in the coach, who were usualiy her sister and 
young daughter, and some particular acquaintance ; 
bet this was common to many other ladies of the 
court ; and I still appeal to my servants round, whether 
they at any time saw a ceach at my door, without 
knowing what persons were in it. On those occa- 
sions, when a servant had given me notice, my cus- 
tom was to go immediately to the door; and after 
paying my respects, to take up the coach and two 
horses very carefully in my hands (for if there were 
six horses, the postillicn always unharnessed four), 
and place them on my table, where I had fixed a 
movable rim quite round, of five inches high, to pre- 
vent accidents ; and I have often had four coaches and 
horses at once on my table, full of company, while | 
sat in my chair, leaning my face toward them; and 
when I was engaged with one set, the coachman 
would gently drive the others round my table. | 
have passed many an afternoon very agreeably in* 
these conversations. But I defy the treasurer, or his 
two informers, to prove that any person ever came to 
me incognito.” 


On Dr. Jounson’s return from the Hebrides, he 
was asked by a Scottish gentleman, at an: evening 
in London, how he liked Scotland. 
“Scotland, Sir?” replied Johnson, “ Scotland? 
Scotland, Sir, is a miserable country—a contemptible 
country, Sir!” 
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“You can not do the Almighty the great wrong to 
say tha’, Sir,” answered the other, deeply nettled at 
this harsh judgment; “God made Scotland, Sir!” 

“Yes, Sir,” was the cutting rejoinder, “ it is true, 
God did make Scotland ; but you should remember, 
Sir, that he made it for Scotchmen! God made hell, 
Sir!” This corrollary put an end to the conversa- 
tion. 

Sipney Smiru, in latter days, seems to have im- 
bibed JoHNSON’s prejudice, as well as his style. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of both, than 
the following : 

“ With a little oatmeal for food, and a little sul- 

hur for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with 
the one hand, and holding his Calvinistical creed in 
the other, Sawney runs away to his flinty hills, sings 
his psalm out of tune his own way, and listens to his 
sermon, of two hours long, amid the rough and im- 
posing melancholy of the tallest thistles !” 





A sTaip and demure Quaker lady entered a dry 
goods establishment, with the intention of making 
purchases. The salesman cx ed praising his 
own goods, at the expense of his neighbors’, stating, 
at the same time, what great saving in expense she 
would make by purchasing of him. She heard him 
silently, for a time, and finished the conversation by 
quietly saying: “ Friend C., what a pity it is that it 
is a sin to lie, when it seems so necessary in thy 
business ‘” 








Near Newport is situated the Island of Conani- 
cut; the inhabitants of which are in the habit of 
taking their produce to the market of the former 
place, taking back, in return, such commodities as 
their necessities demand. Some years since, there 
lived an honest family on this island, who had « son, 
whose long shaggy, uncombed hair, gave him an un- 
commonly boorish appearance, even in that then 
primitive place. The father was in the habit of visit- 
ing Newport, according to the custom of his neigh- 
bors. On one occasion, he took home with him, 
packed at the top of the chest in which he trans- 
ported his goods, a smali mirror—the first ever pos- 
sessed hy the family. The chest was brought home, 
and placed in the centre of the room, as usual, for 
the purpose of being discharged of its contents, 
when this uncouth son ran, as usual, and raised the 
lid, to see what father had brought from town. On 
this occasion, he gave but one brief look, dropped the 
lid, and with terror depicted in every feature, cried 
out : “ Oh, mother! mother! father has brought home 
acub! he has brought home a cub! I seed him—a 
young bear !” 





THERE is a world of good advice in this passage 
from a letter of Cuartes Lams to BERNARD Bar- 
Ton, the English Quaker poet : 

“You are too much apprehensive about your com- 
plaint. The best way in these cases is to keep your- 
self as ignorant as you can—as ignorant as the world 
was before GaLEN—of the entire inner constructions 
of the animal man ; not to be conscious of a midriff ; 
to hold kidneys (save of sheep and swine) to be an 
agreeable fiction ; not to know whereabout the gall 
grows ; to account the circulation of the blood a mere 
idle whim of Harvey’s ; to acknowledge no mechan- 
ism not visible. For, once fix the seat of your disorder, 
and your fancies flux into it like so many bad humors. 
Those medical gentry choose each his favorite part ; 
one takes the lungs, another the liver, and refers 
to that whatever in the animal economy is amiss.” 
He goes on to counsel his friend, “ above all, to use 








exercise ; keep a good conscience ; avoid tamperings 
with hard terms of art, ‘ viscosity,’ ‘ scirrhosity,’ and 
those bugbears by which simple patients are scared 
into their graves. Believe the general sense of the 
mercantile world, which holds that desks are not 
deadly. It is the mind, and not the limbs, that taints 
by long sitting. Think of the patience of tailors ; 
think how long the Lord Chancellor sits ; think of 
the brooding hen.” 





Isn’r it positively astonishing to read of the delu- 
sions which prevailed in this country 
“In good old Colony times, 
When we lived under the King ?” 
Just read this fragment, illustrative of a singular 
delusion which possessed the best and wisest of our 
ancestors, toward the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: 

Such was the infatuation, that a little girl about 
four or five years old was committed to prison, 
charged with biting some bewitched persons, who 
showed the print of small teeth on their arms. An- 
other poor child was brought before the magistrates, 
and asked, “‘ How long hast thou been a witch ?” 

* Ever since I was six years old.” 

“ How old are you now ?” 

“ Brother Richard says I shall be eight years old 
next November.” 

“You said you saw a black cat once ; what did it 
say to you?” 

“It said it would tear me to pieces, if I did not 
sign my name to a book.” 

“ How did you afflict folks?” 

“T pinched them. My mother carried me to afflict 
them.” 

“ How could your mother carry you, when she was 
in prison ?” 

“ She came like a black cat.” 

“How did you know it was your mother ?” 

“The cat told me she was my mother.” 

It seems unaccountable that such testimony as 
this was gravely listened to, and believed by the 
magistrates ; and that, too, in cases where human 
life was at stake ; but the very nature of the sup- 
posed crime did not admit of any other than absurd 
evidence. The delusion prevailed to such a dread- 
ful degree, that every woman feared her neighbor ; 
and when she lay down to sleep, knew not but the 
next night would find her in prison. 





“ My hearers,” said an old elder, down east, one 
day, addressing a small audience in a school-house, 
on the importance of having a knowledge of the Bible, 
“this is a subject of tremendous importance, and J 
wish I could make you think so. It is the last which 
makes the shape of your shoe, and which you may 
peg and sew over, but it never wears out. As 1 
wish to impress this truth more strongly, | make use 
of the following illustration: You see the beautiful 
sunlight stealing through that window and resting 
upon the benches. How clearly it shows you the 
notches the boys have cut, the heads of nails that 
have been driven in, and the spots of ink that have 
been spilt ; just so,” and his gimlet eye shone with 
a more piercing brightness as he spoke, “just so a 
knowledge of the Bible will show you the notches, 
the nail-heads, and the ink-spots on your soul.” 





“THERE never was a public hanging,” says an 
advocate of the abolition of capital punishment, “ that 
was productive of any thing but evil.” There is an 
anecdote recorded of WHITFIELD, however, which 
seems to refute this position, in at least one instance, 
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This eloquent divine, while at Edinburgh, attended 
a public execution. His appearance upon the ground 
drew the eyes of all around him, and raised a variety 
of opinions as to the motives which led him to join 
in the crowd. The next day, being Sunday, he 
preached to a large body of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in a field near the city. In the course of his 
sermon, he adverted to the execution which had 
taken place the preceding day. “I know,” said he, 
“that many of you will find it difficult to reconcile 
my appearance yesterday with my character. Many 
of you will say that my moments would have been 
better employed in praying with the unhappy man, 
than in attending him to the fatal tree, and that per- 
haps curiosity was the only cause that converted me 
into a spectator on that occasion: but those who 
ascribe that uncharitable motive to me are under a 
mistake. I witnessed the conduct of almost every 
one present on that occasion, and I was highly pleased 
with it. It has given me a very favorable impression 
of the Scottish nation. Your sympathy was visible 
on your countenances, and reflected the greatest 
honor on your hearts: particularly when the mo- 
ment arrived in which your unhappy fellow-creature 
was to close his eyes on this world forever, you all, 
as if moved by one impulse, turned your heads aside 
and wept. Those tears were precious, and will be 
held in remembrance. How different was it when 
the Saviour of mankind was extended on the cross ! 
The Jews, instead of sympathizing in his sorrows, 
triumphed in them. They reviled him with bitter 
expressions, with words even more bitter than the 
gall and vinegar which they gave him to drink. Not 
one of thera all that witnessed his pains, turned the 
head aside even in the last pang. Yes, there was 
one; that glorious luminary (pointing to the sun) 
vailed his bright face, and sailed on in tenfold night !” 

This is eloquence! Would that we could have 
seen the beaming features, the “ melting eye, turned 
toward heaven,” which indelibly impressed these 
words upon the heart of every hearer ! 


It is not a little amusing sometimes to watch the 
manners of a dare-devil guest from our boundless 
“back country” at a public hotel. A friend of ours 
mentions one of this description, who was sitting by 
a gentleman at dinner, who sent for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, giving to the waiter “ Ninety-five” as the 
number of his room. No sooner had he turned outa 
glass, than the stranger-guest did the same. “ That’s 
first-rate drink!” said he. ‘‘ Here, boy, bring me a 
bottle of Ninety-five, too!” The next morning he was 
seen fuming about the hall in his slippers, calling 
out, “* Where the deuce are my boots? They’ve left 
me nothing but these flat-footed, no-heeled shoes !” 
“Boots?” asked the servant; “ what is your num- 
ber?” “ Number twelve—largest size—pegged heels ; 
bring em quick—1 want ’em!” It was rather sup- 
posed, by those who overheard this dialogue, that the 
servant desired to know the number of the unfor- 
tunate stranger’s room rather than that of his cow- 
hide boots ! 


“ Dress always and act to please your partner for 
life, as you would fain to do before the nuptial-knot 


was tied.” This is an old maxim, and here is “a 
commentator upon it.” A newly-married lady is 
suddenly surprised by a visit from a newly-married 
man, when she straightway begins to apologize : “ She 
is horribly chagrined, and out of countenance, to be 
caught in such a dishabille; she did not mind how 
her clothes were huddled on, not expecting any com- 
pany, there being nobody at home but her husband !” 





The husband meanwhile shakes the visitor’s hand, 
and says, “I am heartily glad to see you, Jack: I 
don’t know how it was, I was almost asleep; for as 
there was nobody at home but shy wife, I did not 
know what to do with myself!” 


Ir is related of the celebrated clergyman, JoHN 
Masow, that sitting at a steamboat table on one oc- 
casion, just as the passengers were “ falling to” in 
the customary manner, he suddenly rapped vehe- 
mently upon the board with the end of his knife, and 
exclaimed, “ Captain! is this boat out of the juris- 
diction of God Almighty? If not, let us at least 
thank Him for his continued goodness ;” and he pro- 
ceeded to pronounce “ grace” amidst the most rev- 
erent stillness. It is to be hoped, however, that his 
“ grace” was not like the few set words handed down 
from father to son, mumbled without emotion, and 
dispatched with indecent haste, which one some- 
times hears repeated over country repasts. “ Bless 
this portion of food now in readiness for us; give it 
to us in thy love; let us eat and drink in thy fear 
—for——Lorenzo, my son, take your fingers out of 
that plate!” was a grace once said in our hearing, 
but evidently not in that of the spoilt boy, “ growing 
and always hungry,” who could not wait to be serv- 
ed. We should prefer to such insensible flippancy 
the practice of an old divine in New England, who, 
in asking a blessing upon his meals, was wont to 
name each separate dish. Sitting down one day toa 
dinner, which consisted partly of clams, bear-steak, 
&c., he was forced in a measure to forego his usual 
custom of furnishing a “bill of particulars.” “ Bless 
to our use,” said he, “these treasures hid in the 
sand; bless this—” But the bear’s meat puzzled 
him, and he concluded with, “ Oh, Lord! thou only 
knowest what it is!” 


O.p BacuELors! you are growing old, and your 
personal attractions are taking wing! Be warned 
in time! There was a“ Bachelor's Thermometer” 
once faithfully kept by the author of Grimm's Ghost,” 
to portions of which “ we now proceed to mvite the 
serious attention” of the bachelor readers of “ The 
Drawer.” At thirty-six, he discovers his hair to be 
growing thin. He buys a bottle of “‘ Tricosian Fluid,” 
but finds it a “flattering unction.” Thinness of hair 
increases, awakening serious thoughts of a wig. He 
meets an old college friend with a “thatch” that , 
makes him look “like the devil in a bush,” who 
mystifies him with the remark that he “‘ wears well.” 
About this time he gives up cricket-playing. The 
air about the grounds is so bad that he “ can’t run in 
it, without being out of breath!” He finds some 
solace for his mortified vanity in the sight of eighteen 
bald heads in the pit at the opera. ‘So much the 
better ; the more the merrier.” By this time, too, he is 
growing fat: “ Tried on an old great-coat, and found 
it an old little-one. How cloth shrinks! Red face 
putting on shoes. Bought a shoe-horn. Remember 
quizzing my uncle for using one ; but was then young 
and foolish.” A year after, he records; “ Several 
gray hairs in whiskers ; all owing to carelessness in 
manufacture of shaving-soap. Remember thinking 
my father an old man at thirty-six.” The following 
year he gives up country-dancing: ‘ Money-musk 
certainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play 
it too quick! Wondered how sober mistresses of 
families could allow their carpets to be beaten by 
quadrilles. Met two school-fellows; both fat and 
red-faced. Used to say at school that they were 
both of my age: what lies boys tell!” A year elapses : 
“Gout again! That disease certainly attacks young 
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people more than formerly!” The next entry is: 
“ Bought a hunting-belt. Braced myself up till ready 
to burst. Intestines not to be trifled with: threw 
it aside. Young men nowadays much too small in 
the waist. Read in the Times an advertisement of 
‘ pills to prevent corpulency :’ bought a box. Never 
the slimmer, though much the sicker.” A growing 
dislike to the company of young men, all of whom 
“talk too much or too little,” succeeds ; until, at 
the age of forty-nine, with “ top of head bald,” he re- 
solves “never to marry for any thing but money or 
rank.” A year after, “the age of wisdom,” he mar- 
ries his cook. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

WE were very much amused by an incident which 
happened to ourselves last summer, and we think 
that the reader would be equally amused by its rela- 
tion, were he acquainted with our personality, instead 
of knowing us only as an editorial myth. We had 
been spending some time near the literary EcEria of 
New England, in one of those delightful villages 
which dot the valleys and crest the hills of Berkshire, 
when circumstances required our presence for a few 
days at New Haven. Upon our return, we spent 
part of a day at Bridgeport, more particularly for 
the purpose of visiting the Indio-Chinese-Arabic 
Pagoda of the immortal Barnum. When we had 
accomplished this, we found that several hours 
must intervene before the next train, upward-bound, 
came along. There was nothing for us to do in 
the interval, but to wander through the streets and 
admire (in the Latin sense) the architectural night- 
mares which Connecticut ambition had created in 
the way of cottages, Gothic, Elizabethan, Tuscan, 
&e. 

Strolling through the main street, the rear of 
the buildings on which are but a few feet removed 
from the Housatonic, we came upon a firm of oyster- 
merchants who, judging from appearances, “‘ drove a 
pretty smart trade.” Now we confess to a weakness 
for down-east oysters. The abominations which we 
are in the habit of swallowing crude in this metrop- 
olis, in our opinion (we know that we are in a de- 
cided minority), are unworthy of a moment’s com- 
parison with the small, juicy, salt natives of New 
Haven Bay and the neighborhood. We, therefore, 
determined to enter the shop where the inviting 
bivalves were exposed, and to order a barrel to be 
sent to us to our abiding place, on the line of the 
Housatonic rail-road. But one of the partners, a 
Mr. Hotchkiss, or Doolittle, or some such favorite 
name, was in, and of him we made our purchase, 
and to him gave the necessary directions and paid 
the bill. But as we were leaving, the other partner 
made his appearance, and excited by the laudable 
curiosity, 80 common in that part of the world, ac- 
costed us. We had to tell him what we had come 
for, how many oysters we had ordered, and, lastly, 
what we had paid for them. When we had imparted 
this last piece of information by showing him the 
receipt, he inquired, to our infinite astonishment, if 
it was our intention to retail those oysters when we got 
them home. Mentally asking ourselves if we looked 
like an itinerant dealer in shell-fish, we quietly re- 
plied in the negative ; and our questioner rejoined, 
“*Want to know! I thought as how you might be 
going to peddle them, and in that case, we always 
make a discount!” Not being able to suppress our 
laughter, we hastily took leave, and proceeded on 
our way up the street. 

The next establishment which attracted our eye 
was a toy-shop, and we at once thought of the little 








ones at home. The task of making choice of play- 
things for children, we take tobe one of the most diffi- 

eult in the world. Mamma at Stewart’s or Beck’s, is 

not half so puzzled in selecting a silk from a counter- 

full,as papa is at Werckmeister’s, when he endeav- 

ors to choose something to amuse the children from 

among the thousands of instruments, agricultural, me- 

chanical, musical, martial, geographical, &c., which 

surround him. In the present instance, after a great 

deal of reflection and comparison, we settled down 

upon a cedar-pail or bucket for the elder of two boys, 
and a miniature hoe for the younger, whose gardening 
propensities had prematurely exhibited themselves in 
the middle of the high-road of the village. ‘The oblig- 
ing shop-keeper wrapped up our purchases in brown 
paper, placing the hoe in the pail, of which he left 
the handle uncovered, for greater facility in carrying 

Armed with our pail, we turned our steps toward the 
hotel, having first ascertained by reference to our 
watch that we had still sufficient time left to dine 

When we arrived at the door of the principal establish- 
ment in the town for furnishing “ entertainment for 
man and beast,” we were met by the smiling landlord, 
to whom we at once communicated our desire to eat 
something before the train came along. Boniface was 
as civil as possible, and as he led us to the public- 
room, he evidently thought that it was incumbent 
upon him to do us the delicate attention of asking a 
question or two—thereby showing that interest in our 
movements and welfare which is frequently so de- 
lightfully manifested in some parts of our common 
country. He began, by inquiring, how far we were 
going. We informed him. Then he wanted to 
know, “if we came from those parts.” We gave 
the desired information. And, lastly, looking askance 
at our pail and hoe, he asserted, interrogatively, “| 
guess you are in the house-painting business?” This 
was really too much; although, to a certain extent, 
the muffled instruments in our hand justified his sus- 
picion. To be taken for both an oyster-peddler and 
a house-painter, in one day! We do not mean to 
reflect upon either of these very respectable callings 
—but there was an absurdity in such conjectures in 
reference to ourselves, which argued a most profound 
naiveté on the part of our two accusers. We rushed 
to the cars, and have never been to Bridgeport since. 


We read the other day an amatory dialogue, the 
parties to which were a sentimental young lady and a 
youth in a music-shop. The damsel asked for various 
songs with interrogatory titles, referring to the state 
of some beloved one’s affections—past, present, or fu 
ture ; andthe swain managed to drag into his answers 
other titles, affirmative of constancy, devotion, and all 
the lover-like virtues—so that a very pretty and sig- 
nificant conversation was kept up under the mask of 
business. This dialogue reminded us of a circum- 
stance which we find penciled down in an old diary 
of an excursion from Buffalo to Quebec, which we 
made some fifteen years ago. 

There existed at that time a great rivalry between 
the American and Canadian boats on Lake Ontario. 
There was more especially a controversy in refer- 
ence to the comparative speed of two vessels—the 
United States and the William IV. Upon the former 
our party took passage for Ogdensburg. When we 
arrived at Oswego, we found that the William had 
come down for a race. She was lying a mile or two 
from the town, waiting until we should effect our 
landing and come up abreast, to make a fair start for 
the championship. Now, it happened that our peo- 
ple, not anticipating a contest, had made no prepara- 
tions for it. That such was not the case with our 
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adversaries, was evicent, from the huge volume of 
black smoke which was rolling from the Canadian’s 
smoke-pipe. Moreover we ascertained, as soon as 
we approached near enough, that she was provided 
with a very good brass band, to blow defiance and 
proclaim victory—when obtained. We unfortunately 
could make no corresponding demonstration in the 
way of music. Two old negroes armed with ponder- 
ous French horns, constituted our entire foree. But 
notwithstanding its inequality, it never entered into 
our minds to decline the contest so courteously ten- 
dered to us. Our national pride had an additional 
stimulus in the fact that the owner of the William 
IV. was among our passengers, expecting to enjoy the 
triumph of his friends in the camp of his enemies. 
The moment that the race commenced three tremen- 
dous cheers were given from each boat. Then the 
brass band of our rival struck up in full blast, “* God 
save the King.” When they had concluded, our two 
patriotic Ethiopians responded by “ Yankee Doodle,” 
performed in the most dolorous manner that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The reply to this was an ener- 
getic version of “ Rule Britannia ;” which we again 
answered by an asthmatic attempt at “ Hail Colum- 
bia.” All this time the two boats had been dashing 
on “neck and neck,” or “ wing and wing,” according 
as the reader may prefer the dialect of the turf or of 
the ocean. But before the last of our martial notes 
had died away, we had begun to gain something upon 
our adversary. Gradually, and almost imperceptibly, 
we gained more and more. First, it was evident that 
we had the advantage of two or three feet—then we 
were half a length—and then a full length ahead. 
When this last result was accomplished, it was pro- 
claimed on our part by a most ambitious attempt at 
“ The Girl I left behind me.” The distance between 
the two vessels continued constantly to increase, 
until, when we came opposite to Prescot, the Cana- 
dian port, the Willram was at least two miles in the 
rear. A good part of the population of the town was 
collected upon the pier to welcome their triumphant 
champion. What their feelings must have been we 
can not prosume to tell, when we ran in, playing 
“See the Conquering Hero comes.” After this salute, 
we proudly turned toward the American shore, the 
cheers of the townspeople as we glided up to the 
dock almost drowning the most melancholy imitation 
of “ Home, Sweet Home,” that ever greeted civilized 
ears. 





Some years ago—a decade or so—Union College 
numbered among its students a young gentleman of 
the name of Thomas Day. Mr. Day was rather a 
sentimental youth, by no means given to any excess 
of jovialty. Upon one occasion he was called upon 
by the Professor of Latin to scan and construe the 
following stanza of the thirty-fifth ode of the first 
book. of Horace : 

“Te Dacus asper, te profugi Sycthe, 
Urbesque, gentesque et Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni.” 
Not feeling very sure of the correctness of his scan- 
ning, he had proceeded very deliberately as far as— 

“Te Da-cus as-” when he was interrupted by a 
unanimous peal of laughter from the assembled stu- 
dents, in which the dignified Professor found it im- 
possible not to join. 

The involuntary provoker of the mirth was, during 
the remainder of his collegiate career, known only as 
T. Day. 





city of which we can vouch, were related by Mrs 
Stuart, widow of the Primate of Treland, and pre- 
viously the Honorable Miss Penn, favorite Maid of 
Honor to Queen Charlotte. They have never ap- 
peared in print before, the narrator having insisted 
that they should in no way be made public until 
after her own death, which occurred a yeat or two 
since : 

Miss Penn was constantly with her Majesty at the 
commencement of the lamentable illness of George 
the Third. The King’s private apartments were in 
the lower story of the palace. The first floor was un- 
occupied, and the one immediately above that, called 
the Nursery-floor, was inhabited by the Queen and 
Royal Family. One evening, while the young people 
were amusing themselves, her Majesty walked about 
for some time, knitting, but silent, and evidently in 
deep thought. At length, stopping abruptly before 
Mrs. Stuart—then Miss Penn—she asked her, 
“ Would you be afraid to go down stairs, to the gar- 
den door, in the dark, Tinny?” The Maid of Honor 
replied, ‘ Not in the least—she would go if her Ma- 
jesty desired it.” ‘ Well, then, go,” said the Queen ; 
“and when you come to the garden-door, if you find 
any one there, ask him what he wants. If he says 
that he wants to speak to the Queen herself, bring 
him up.” . 

Miss Penn accordingly felt her way down the back 
staircase—(the front staircase was interdicted during 
the King’s illness, as it passed too near his apart- 
ments). Asshe went, she grew so nervous that when 
she came to the door she could hardly listen to any 
thing else for the beating of her own heart, and the 
night was as black as pitch. At length, however, she 
heard some one breathing thick, and asked if amy one 
were there. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“ What do you want?” she asked. 

“T want to speak with the Queen herself,” replied 
a man’s voice. 

“ Then come with me,” she said. 

“ But there is no light,” replied he. 

“Give me your hand,” she said, “and I will lead 
you.” 

A hand as cold as death grasped hers, but she kept 
up her courage, and led him on till he could guide 
himself by the bannisters, and thus she conducted 
him to the apartments of the Queen, and found, to 
her very great surprise, she had been leading the 
celebrated William Pitt, then Prime Minister. The 
object of the Queen in thus admitting him to a secret 
audience, was to give him the fullest personal assur- 
ance that the health of the King was materially im- 
proved; and the suspension of a proposed bill 
respecting the government of the country, was the 
consequence of this conference. 

One time Miss Penn wished to learn German, and 
spoke to Queen Charlotte about it, when her Majesty 
said that she thought she knew somebody who might 
do for a master, and would order him to be sent for. 
This person was named the Herr Baron Von Verdion. 
He was a character of the time, well known to cari- 
caturists : a little man, wearing a long, broad-tailed, 
Charles-the-Twelfth coat, a small wig, with a row of 
curls on each side, and a little black bag, like a 
thumbstall, behind. Black br , hardly hing 
the knee, and stockings rolled at the top, completed 
the invariable dress. The one suit seeméd to last 
forever ; but his linen was always remarkably clean. 
Mrs. Stuart took lessons of the Baron for more than 
two years, at two guineas for twelve lessons. On 
one occasion, Hannah More wrote to Mrs. Stuart, to 
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ask if it were possible to ascertain whether a woman, 
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who had obtained some we colobeity by living a long time 
under a haystack were the famous Mademoiselle 
Falkenstein, who being suspected of political in- 
trigues, had fled from the court of Prussia, to avoid 
being shut up for life. Miss Penn accordingly ap- 
plied to her friend the Baron, saying that she would 
give any thing to discover if the haystack woman 
were really Mademoiselle Falkenstein. He ex- 
claimed, with a look of surprise at her eagerness, 
“Why, you would not betray her, would you?” 
Mrs. Stuart answered, that, on the contrary, she 
would give her life to protect and defend her; where- 
upon the Baron respectfully kissed her hand. A year 
or two after, she saw the death of the Baron men- 
tioned in the papers, with the addition, that it had 
been discovered, for the first time, that the person 
taking that name was a woman, and that no money 
but six shillings was found in her poor lodging in 
Holborn. Mrs. Stuart went immediately to tell Queen 
Charlotte, who replied, “I knew that many years ago. 
The Baron Von Verdion was Mademoiselle Falken- 
stein, and through my hands has passed the small 


pension countly given to her by the Prussian govern- 
ment.” 

One of the events which most distressed the mind 
of George the Third, was the death of one of his 
children, Prince A——, an exceedingly promising 
boy. The Queen and the King attended him during 
the first part of his illness with the greatest possible 
care, till the case became utterly hopeless, and it was 
evident that a few hours, or a few minutes, would see 
the child expire. His Majesty then whispered a few 
words to one of the attendants, and led the Queen 
from the room to an apartment where Mrs. Stuart 
was seated with many members of the Royal Family. 
The King’s first act, after the door was closed, was 
to place a Bible on the table; but he then began to 
walk up and down the room in great agitation. The 
Queen remained seated, with her hands covering her 
eyes. At the end of twenty minutes or half an hour 
a slight tap was heard at the door. Every one com- 
prehended that it was a signal that the Prince was 
dead, and George the Third advanced to the table, 









knelt down, and said, “ Let us pray.” 





Literary 


Select British Eloquence, by Cuauncry A. Goop- 
ricu, D.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers). In 
this carefully prepared volume, we have an.important 
contribution to rhetorical literature. Containing the 
speeches of the great British orators which are re- 
garded as the master-pieces of their respective au- 
thors—-a memoir of each orator, showing the leading 
events of his public life, and the distinctive charac- 
teristics of his oratory—an historical introduction to 
each of the speeches, explaining the circumstances 
of the case, the state of parties and the exact point 
at issue—an analysis of the longer speeches in side- 
notes—and a large body of critical and explana- 
tory notes, together with translations of the passages 
quoted from foreign languages—it leaves nothing to 
be desired as a text book of the political and forensic 
eloquence of Great Britain. The copious and valu- 
able memoirs and notices by the editor, make this 
less a compilation than an original work. The man- 
ner in which he has performed his task is a model of 
accurate and thorough editorship. He has omitted 
nothing which the most exacting student could de- 
mand for the elucidation of the subject in hand, with- 
out ever being tempted to indulge in superfluous de- 
tails. A great mass of attractive information is thus 
presented, and in a style of singular clearness, 
strength, and elegance. It is rarely that so much 
, sound judgment, refined taste 
and vigorous expression, are devoted to the critical 
preparation for the press of the standard productions 
of other writers. 

Personal Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial 
Life, by Josern T. Buckinenam, (published by 
Ticknor, Reed, and Field), The name of the esti- 
mable author of this work, who is now employing a 
green old age in the collection of personal and pro- 
fessional reminiscences, is intimately connected with 
the history of journalism in the Metropolis of New 
England. Like many of the most able and distin- 
guished editors in this country, he commenced the 
pursuits of active life as a practical printer. Strug- 
gling from the earliest age with poverty and its at- 
tendant hardships, he was deprived of even the usual 
advantages of education, and was compelled to lay 
the foundation of his subsequent distinction under 
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the. stern discipline of adversity. But he never 
yielded to the depressing circumstances in which he 
was placed. Exhibiting from the first, a spirit of 
sturdy independence, an unfailing self-reliance, and 
a healthy mental activity, he manfully fought his way 
through difficulties, under which a less vigorous 
nature would have succumbed, and succeeded in 
ultimately winning a position of influence and honor, 
which has been surpassed by few of his professional 
brethren in this country. After devoting himself for 
several years to the mechanical business of his craft, 
not without literary aspirations and efforts, in the 
summer of 1817, Mr. Buckingham started the ‘“‘ New 
England Galaxy,” a weekly journal, in Boston, which 
soon attracted the attention of the public, by the 
boldness of its criticisms, the raciness and energy 
of its style, and the variety and brilliancy of its lit- 
erary contributions. The appearance of such a print 
was a new feature amidst the dignified reserve and 
quiet elegance, which at that time characterized the 
periodical literature of Boston. It created a uni- 
versal sensation, making warm friends and bitter 
enemies. In addition to the pungent editorials by 
Mr. Buckingham, the Galaxy was constantly en- 
riched with articles from a large corps of contribu- 
tors, many of whom have since attained the very 
highest eminence, both in American literature and 
politics. In 1828, after an editorial career of more 
than eleven years, Mr. Buckingham dissolved his 
connection with the Galaxy, in order to devote his 
undivided attention to ‘“ The Courier,” a daily paper, 
which he had established about four years previously. 
This journal was intended to be the especial advo- 
cate of the “ American System”—an expression ap- 
plied by the editor to the views and purposes of those 
who wished to obtain from Congress the enactment 
of a protective tariff. Devoted to measures tending, 
as it was claimed, to develop the natural resources 
of the country and to support the operations of Amer- 
ican labor, ingenuity, and industry, “The Courier” 
took an independent ground in relation to each of the 
great parties, into which the country was then di- 
vided. In its support of the protective policy, it 
stood almost entirely alone. Not a single journal in 
Massachusetts, and not more than three or four in 
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the United States, then appeared in behalf of this 
course of legislation. In conducting “The Courier,” 
no one (whatever views he may entertain on the sub- 
jects under discussion), will be disposed to deny, 
that the editor displayed the same moral courage, 
integrity of purpose, and persistence in the support 
of his convictions, which marked the character of the 
“Galaxy.” For twenty-four years Mr. Buckingham 
devoted himself to this journal, with an assiduity, 
independence, and energy rarely equaled, when, in 
1848, on account of his strong repugnance to General 
Taylor as a candidate for the Presidency, he found 
it expedient to surrender its management to other 
hands. Since that time, he has held a prominent 
rank in the politics of Massachusetts, as a member 
of the State Senate, employing his leisure in the 
preparation of these volumes, and the “ Specimens 
of the Newspaper Press,” heretofore published and 
noticed in a former Number of our Magazine. 

The present work is equally creditable to the head 
and the heart of the author. It is filled with evi- 
dences of an uncommonly vigorous intellect, and a 
sterling honesty of purpose. The narrative of his 
early life is singularly touching in its delineations of 
the sufferings of an unfortunate household. It con- 
tains passages, which for simple beauty and pathos, 
are seldom rivaled in tales of fictitious sorrow. The 
incidental notices scattered throughout the volumes, 
of contemporaries and fellow-workers, are admirably 
drawn up, and to the natives of New England espe- 
cially, will soon have a rich antiquarian interest. 
We sincerely congratulate the venerable author on 
the appropriate memorial which he has here recorded 
of his life and times—extending over a most event- 
ful period of American history—while we can not 
but express the hope, that the future tributes which 
friendship may be called to pay to his memory, may 
date from a still distant day. 

Corneille and His Times, by M. Gutzor. An edi- 
tic a of this valuable monograph on a splendid period 
i. the literary history of France, has been issued by 
S = por end Diviuers. Distinguished by the weight 
o¢ -hought, tempeveze> of expression, and various 
learning, characteristic of the historical productions 
of M. Guize, this volum» will be found an indis- 
pensable aid in the study of )"rench literature. The 
merits of the great dramatis: and his leading contem- 
poraries, are discussed with rare critical discrimina- 
tion and winning felicity of language. 

Anglo-American Literature and Manners, from the 
French of Putrarete Cuasies. (Published by 
Charles Scribner). A decidedly French tone of 
thought and expression pervades this volume. M. 
Chasles regards the phenomena of American litera- 
ture from a Parisian point of view ; nor is this fea- 
ture of his work alleviated by the taste of the trans- 
lator, who seems to have an antipathy to our mother 

English, and has crowded his pages with G: jlicisms 
to an extent that is perfectly astonishing. Such 
recklessness in the indulgence of foreign idioms, 
should be treated with unrelenting severity vy all the 
lovers of purity of language. Among the 4 -nerican 
authors who are criticised by M. Chasles, we find tne 
names of Irving, Cooper, Paulding, Herman Melville, 
Bryant, Dana, Halleck, Longfellow, Emerson, and 
several others. His strictures are often acute—more 
acute than profound or convincing—not rnfriendly to 
American genius, and usually expressec wil ~har-. 
acteristic vivacity. The author is evide::t!y a, home 
in the English language—has taken pains to dip into 
the most important productions of American writers, 
and, though often falling into ludicrous blunders, in 
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ject. His work will not take a permanent yank asa 
literary history—its pretensions are of a much lower 
order—but as a rapid, brilliant commentary on famil- 
iar books and authors of the present day, it is well 
worth reading 

Philosophers and Actresses, by ARSENE Hovssaye. 
(Published by Kedfield.) This is another work alte- 
gether too French, in its compgsition and its morality, 
to suit a sturdy, masculine Puritanic taste. It is 
made up of bitu of sprightly gossip about several 
French celebrities of the last century and the pre- 
ceding one—Voltaire, Madame de Maintenon, and a 
crowd of other more obscure personages, whom ne 
one should wish to rescue from oblivion. As an 
illustration of the frivolity and corruption of a social 
state, in which the audacity of despotism trampled on 
the interests of the people, this book is not without 
value; but, as a literary production, its superficial, 
heartless, and affected character, deprives it of any 
strong claims on the attention of the American 
public. 

Life of Franklin Pierce, by Natuantet Haw- 
THORNE. (Published by Ticknor, Reed, and Field.) 
Apart from the interest of the subject, this volume 
can not fail to awaken a general curiosity, as a speci- 
men of the author’s skill in a different line of com- 
position from that in which he is known to most 
readers. The mental habits of a writer of romance, 
however successful, do not necessarily qualify him 
to be a good biographer. The admirers of Mr. Haw- 
thorne will turn with eagerness to this new produc- 
tion of his vigorous pen. Nor will they find it un- 
worthy of their favorite author. It is written with 
simplicity, freshness, and sufficient animation. The 
style is well adapted to the purposes of biography. 
In the use of language, Mr. Hawthorne always shows 
a consummate mastery. There is no want of it in 
the execution of the present work. 

A new edition of Sicily; A Pilgrimage, by H. T. 
TvuckerMAN, has been issued by G. P. Putnam. 
This is an instructive volume of travels, pervaded by 
an under-plot of romantic adventure, which makes it 
very agreeable reading. 

D. Appleton & Co. have published a new Greek 
Grammar, by J. T. Cuampuin, of Waterville Col- 
lege. Its chief features are simplicity, clearness, and 
brevity ; and this is no small praise for a manual of 
education.——The same house have issued a revised 
edition of the elaborate Greek Grammar by KuRHNER, 
translated from the German by Professors B. B. Ep- 
warps and S. H. Taytor. This is one of the most 
copious and thorough Greek Grammars now extant. 

A Life of Vicissitudes, is the title of a new novel 
by G. P. R. James (published by Harper and Broth- 
ers). It has all the vivacity of movement, and brill- 
iancy of delineation, which we find in the former pro- 
ductions of the indefatigable writer. 

H. Long and Brother have published The Ladies’ 
New Book of Cookery, by Sanan JoserHa Hare, 
who has laid under obligations to her patient research 
and inventive genius in the science of gastronomy, 
all the good citizens who believe in the time-honored 
institution of dining, as we!! as the notable house- 
wife, who wishes to make the table the central attrac- 
tion of home. Mrs. Hale sets forth the philosophy of 
dietetics in this volume, shows its relation to health, 
and its bearing on society, besides giving a com- 
plete encyclopedia of instructions with regard to the 
practical management of the cuisine. She speaks 

with the authority of an experienced housekeeper. 
She has also called in the aid of numerous friends, who 
have tested the savory and enticing receipts here 





the main, shows considerable knowledge of his sub- 
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is not exclusive, but eclectic. She thus keeps up 
with the spirit of the age. She describes the most 
dainty processes in the domestic economy of the dif- 
ferent nations of the Old World, so that emigrants 
from the Old Country will find in her book the meth- 
ods of preparing their favorite dishes. The most 
prominent features, are, however, American, and the 
directions are given in such a manner, as to enable 
plain, honest republicans, as well as foreign con- 
noisseurs, to make an eligible dinner, without being 
poisoned by bad viands and worse cookery. The 
young married housekeeper will find this book prove 
a treasure. It will save them from muny a slough of 
despond, after the honeymoon is past. Consulting its 
learned pages, they never need be at a loss in regard 
to any of the mysteries of the table, from Indian slap- 
jacks and pumpkin pies, to woodcock a la Péregueux, 
and meringues A la créme. 

Institutes of Algebra, by Gerarpus BEEKMAN 
Docuarty. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
This excellent elementary manual, by the Professor 
of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, is 
the fruit of thorough scientific culture, and long ex- 
perience as a practical teacher. The author is so 
familiar with the methods and formulas of analytic 
investigation, that he is able to explain their princi- 
ples with rigorous accuracy ; while his appreciation 
of the difficulties of the beginner suggests a lucid 
mode of illustration, which we must admit is rare in 
most scientific treatises, intended for primary study. 
His use of language is precise, without being formal ; 
he presents the outlines of the science in a clear and 
attractive light; every principle is elucidated by a 
multitude of apposite examples ; and in this manner 
the student is Jed on by an imperceptible and pleas- 
ant ascent, until he finds himself master of the ele- 
ments of the science, which at first wore a forbidding 
aspect. The volume embraces al! that is necessary 
for a collegiate course, and furnishes the pupil with 
such a solid ground-work, that he may pursue more 
extensive researches on the subject, without the aid 
of an instructor. This end has been reached by re- 
markable condensation. At the same time, the desire 
for brevity has not forced the author into hardness of 
statement or obscurity of thought.- On this account, 
we can safely recommend his treatise, both to those 
who wish to gain an acquaintance with Algebra for 
the first time, and those whose leisure permits them 
to review ti rir early studies. 

A convenient portable Pronouncing German Dic- 
tionary, by G. C. ORHLSCHLAEGER, has been issued 
by Weick and Wieck, Philadelphia. It forms a valu- 
able addition to the abundant resources now enjoyed 
for learning the most richly-freighted of the modern 
European languages. 

The School for Fathers, by T. Gwynne. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) This is a story of English 
life in the last century, recalling the days of swords 
and hair-powder, fox-hunting and ale-drinking. A 
bluff, jovial country squire—his brother, a made-up 
specimen of city gentility, in the last stages of per- 
sonal dilapidation—a son, who, having passed his 
youth in the roughest field-sports as an outrider to 
his uncle, is now to be metamorphosed into a man 
of fashion by his father—and a rural beauty, with 
whom the boy Jack had fallen desperately in love— 
are the chief personages in the plot. These are so 
managed as to present a perpetual contrast, and 
usually, though with some exaggeration, with striking 
effect. The style of the book is a model of descriptive 
composition, and we rarely meet, in these days, with 
more natural and racy dialogue. A vein of lurking 
humor finelv alternates with frequent touches of 





pathos, which, with the lively pictures of rustic en- 
joyments and city affectations, give this novel a per- 
fectly readable character. 

Charles Scribner has issued a new edition of T'he 
Indications of the Creator, by GzorGe TayLor, a col- 
lection of learned and able original essays on Natural 
Theology ; and of Reminiscences of Congress, by 
Cuaries W, Marcu, the title being changed to the 
more appropriate one of Daniel Webster and his Con- 
temporaries, as the central figure in the work, to 
which all others are subordinate, is the illustrious 
Massachusetts statesman. The volume abounds 
in interesting biographical, political, and literary 
anecdotes, and claims much more than a merely 
ephemeral importance. As an illustration of the 
public career of Mr. Webster, without pretending to 
be a complete biography, it must long be valuable to 
all classes of American readers. 

Harper and Brothers have published a new edition 
of David Copperfield, by Dickens, with pictorial 
illustrations, and uniform with the duodecimo edition 
of Dombey and Son, recently issued. This is one of 
the neatest and most convenient editions of these 
favorite works that could be desired by the fastidious 
book fancier. 

A new edition of The School Geography, by Siv- 
NEY E. Morss, is issued by Harper and Brothers, 
bringing the subject down to the present time. Al- 
most seventy years ago, the first Geography ever 
issued in America, was prepared by the late Rev 
Dr. Morse, the father of the present author, and pub- 
lished in New Haven. In 1820, Mr. Sidney Morse 
was associated with his father in publishing the 
twenty-second edition of the School Geography. 
which formed the basis of this work. After a long 
interval, this Geography was thoroughly revised, 
adapted to the recent discoveries in the science, and 
published in 1844. Since that time, its merits have 
been too well known to need comment. In this edi- 
tion very considerable improvements have been in- 
troduced. Several of the maps have been newly 
engraved. Corrections have been made in the state- 
ments of the population in the chief towns of Great 
Britain and France, according to the latest census ; 
and, in connection with a new map of the United 
States, a table is given of the population of nearly 
one hundred of the chief cities and towns of the 
Union, according to the census of 1830, 1840, and 
1850. A tabular view of the increase of population 
in several cf the chief towns in the United States, 
exhibits some curious and astonishing facts. We 
give a few examples. The population of Cleveland, 
O., in 1830, was 1076; in 1850, 17,833; rate of in- 
crease, 1483 per cent. Williamsburg, N. Y., in 
1830, 1117: in 1850, 30,780: increase, 2655 per 
cent. Manchester, N. H., in 1830, 877; in 1850, 
13,932; increase, 1430 per cent. Oswego, N. Y., in 
1830, 2703 ; in 1850, 12,205; 351 per cent. Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1830, 18,826; in 1850, 40,001 ; 112 
per cent. Richmond, Va., in 1830, 6055; in 1850, 
27,482; 354 per cent. Cincinnati, O., in 1830, 
24,831 ; in 1850, 115,436; 360 per cent. Detroit, 
Mich., in 1830, 2222 ; in 1850, 21,019 ; 850 per cent. 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1830, 4977; in 1850, 77,860; 1466 
per cent. On account of its compact form, lucid ar- 
rangement, and general and comparative views on 
various subjects of geography, this work is no less 
suitable for a convenient manual of reference, than 
for use in common school instruction. 

Harper and Brothers have issued an edition of 
Cornelius Nepos, with historical and critical notes 
by Professor CuarLes ANTHON. In preparing this 
edition, Professor Anthon has taken great pains to 
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correct the discrepancies and mis-statements of the | drama, detailing its mishaps or successes among 
original, in regard to many important points of his- | managers and theatrical patrons, as well as the mo- 
tory, chronology, and geography. The work is exe- | tives, feelings, and struggles of Coleridge in connec- 


cuted with the editor’s usual accuracy and taste. 





tion with each production. In this sketch, there is 
no fact but may be found in the biographies of the 


Mr. Joun Smiru, bookseller, has announced a | poet; but, as condensed and reproduced here, it is 
new Quarterly Journal in London to be called The | valuable, and to some extent illustrative. This vol- 
Retrospective Review.— Upwards of thirty years | ume will be embraced in the uniform and complete 
ago,” he says, “‘a Retrospective Review was estab- | edition of Coleridge’s works, shortly to be published 


tished, which had for some time great success. Since 
it was discontinued, the want of a publication of this 
kind has been much felt and often complained of, and 
these complaints partly have led to the present at- 
tempt. If, indeed, the passing literature of the day 
can furnish materials for so many Reviews as are 
now established, one surely may be dedicated to the 
vast field of the literature of the Past, It is our 
design to select from this field subjects which are 
most likely to interest modern readers : we shall lay 
before them, from time to time, Essays on various 
branches of the literature of former days, English or 
foreign ; we shall give accounts of rare and curious 
books ; point out and bring forward beauties from 
forgotten writers; and tell the-knowledge and the 
opinions of other days. It is, in fact, intended to 
comprise copious Critical Analyses of whatever old 
books seem to possess sufficient interest under any 
of these heads (the works of living authors will be 
excluded). In addition to these, one division of each 
Part will be devoted to the printing (for the first time) 
of short manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and Early English, preserved in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and other public libraries ; and another 
livision will be open to correspondence on literary 
subjects.” 





A London edition of Wesster’s Dictionary of the 
English Language is thus described by a critical 
journal of that city, “ The exceller ces discovered in 
Dr. Wesster’s Dictionary on its first issue, were, 
that it contained 12,000 words and 40,000 definitions 
not to be found in any other work ; that the deriva- 
tion of every word was given; that the correct pro- 
nunciation was carefully indicated, though not over- 
burdened by marks as in some other orthoépists 
whose labors have resulted in perplexing rather than 
aiding the inquirer; that a list of words, regarding 
the pronunciation of which orthoépists differ, was 
given, showing the p iation adopted by each of 
six authorities besides WeBsTer ; that WaLKER’s 
key to the pronunciation of classical and scriptural 
names was carefully revised and added ; that a care- 
ful but compact synopsis of Dr. Wesster’s ortho- 
graphy is prefixed to the volume; that its definitions 
give a clear, full, and accurate exhibition of all the 
various shades of meaning which belong by estab- 
lished usage to the words of the language ; and that 
in every case authorities were named. The improv- 
ments of Webster upon the older and less elaborate 
dictionaries have been faithfully and skillfully carried 
out by the present editor, and Webster’s Dictionary 
therefore stands the completest, the most accurate, 
and the safest and most useful dictionary of our own 
and the American language.” 








Mr. Moxon has issued, as a volume of his series 
of modern poets, a new edition of The Dramatic 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Der- 
went CoLerincE. This is the first time the dra- 
matic works of Coleridge have been presented as a 
separate whole, and the volume before us therefore 
contains the translation of “ Wallenstein.” The 
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We find, in the recent English journals, the fol- 
lowing sonnet, by the late HartLey CoLeriper. 
It is said not to have been previously published : 


“TO JOSEPH TURNER, ESQ., DERWENT HILL, NEAR 
KESWICK. 

“Oh! there is a joy and glory in the sky, 

As if there was an holiday in Heaven: 

And so there is ; the blest eternal seven 

Bright living lamps shoot forth their spires on high. 

But is there joy in Heaven when good men die? 

There is, when captives die out of their chains, 

When suffering Christians die out of their pains, 

And when the stricken soul gets leave to fly. 

God hath received him, and he sits beside 

His long beloved, his everlasting bride ; 

And their sweet babes are playing at their feet ; 

But they and all look upward evermore, 

Adoring love, and loving must adore 

The Father, Son, and realizing Paraclete.”’ 





A NEw poet, Jutian Fane, who has just pub- 

lished a volume, is thus announced by The Leader. 

* There is a certain undefinable something—an ac- 

cent, it may be, giving hints of undeveloped melody 

—in the pages of this modest little volume, which 

makes us pause in delivering a verdict. That Mr. 

Julian Fane is a singer, we will not say; neither 
will we say that he may not develop into one. He 

is the author of a Prize Poem—ywhich, considered as 
an isolated fact, is somewhat damnatory ; and marv 
pages of this volume bear on them the traces of 

what may be called the ‘ Prize-poem state of mind,’ 
namely, ripe, deliberate mediocrity. On the other 
hand, it may be said Tennyson himself is the author 
of a Prize Poem; nay more, he wrote in early life 
poems both mediocre and trivial. if, therefore, Mr. 
Julian Fane exhibits the versifier’s easy acquies- 
cence in commonplace imagery, and indolently 
chooses to repeat echoes, instead of creating them, if 
he does not always obey the first law of poetry, and 
utter in sincerity, both of thought an’ expression, 
what is in his mind, we—remembering: the accent 
occasionally heard—will content ourselves with call- 
ing his attention to these suspicious facts, and turn 
to those pages where he holds out better promises. 
Of the two great divisions of poetical expression— 
viz., the giving musical form to internal experience, 
and to the varied aspects of nature, he is successful 
only in the former. He has known sorrow, and he can 
sing of it in accents of his own ; but when he tries to 
paint Nature, he borrows the pallet which has become 
common property. It is, however, something to find 
a man giving voice to that which really does move 
within him, and it is this something which animates 
with poetic life a few of the verses in this volume.” 





Of the controversy between Lord Manon and Mr. 
Sparks, in regard to the alleged alterations in Wash- 
ington’s Letters, the London Atheneum thus speaks : 

“A paper war is raging between Lord Mahon and 
Mr. Jared Sparks, the American editor of the twelve- 
volume edition of the writings of Washington. In 





editor’s preface contains an historical account of each 





the last published volume of his ‘ History of England.’ 
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the English writer accused the American editor of 
having tampered with the integrity of his texts. Mr. 
Sparks replied--and Lord Mahon has answered the 
reply. From the two published letters, it is possible 
to obtain a clear perception of the cause and state of 
the controversy—which, in a few words, we will lay 
before our readers. Lord Mahon’s accusation—an 
accusation, let us say, not made for the first time by 
him—was threefold: it charged Mr. Sparks with hav- 
ing omitted certain passages from the letters of Wash- 
ington—with having altered others—and with having 
added some. Mr. Sparks admits the first and second 
charges, and justifies his practice. Having to con- 
dense into twelve volumes as much matter as would 
have filled fifty, it was necessary to omit a good deal 
—and in some of the rejected passages it is easy, he 
allows, to find notices of events or traits of character 
which a neutral person shall consider of public in- 
terest. With respect to alteration, Mr. Sparks con- 
tends that he has only corrected obvious slips of the 
pen, bad spelling, false grammar, and so forth. Had 
he done no more, there would have been little occa- 
sion to complain; but we are of opinion that the ex- 
amples of change and suppression adduced by Lord 
Mahon go a long way toward proving that the system 
of the American editor was based on a desire rather 
to please certain States and families in the Union, 
by the omission of passages, than to preserve the 
integrity of historical truth. The most serious 
charge—that of adding to the text—Lord Mahon has 
seen good cause to withdraw as not sustainable ; and 
he has done this with so much frankness and unre- 
serve as in some measure to atone for the haste and 
rashness with which it was originally made.” 

The same journal gives its view of the law of edit- 
ing as follows: 

“The truth is, we repeat, that there is but one safe 
rule for an editor to adopt. If he is editing original 
papers—and publishing them as originals—he must 
reproduce them textually and literally, A low word 
often involves a trait of character. A mis-syelling or 
a slip in the grammar, if habitual, is a part of the 
writer's story—if not, is a comment on the text, which 
may serve, like the blot of a tear, to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. The his- 
torian, of course, is not fettered by the same laws as 
the editor. He is bound to produce the substance of 
his documents, but in his own form, and according to 
his own interpretation. He may translate and pdra- 
phrase—the editor must be exact and literal.” 

A new metaphysical work is in the press, by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, of St. Andrew’s, entitled, The 
Theory of Knowing and Being. Mr. Ferrier’s papers 
many years ago in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” first 
attracted attention to the author, as one of the deep- 
est thinkers an:i most lively writers of the day. The 


Statues of Bernaxpin St. Prerre and Casimir 
DELAVIGNE, recently erected at Havre, have been 
inaugurated with a good deal of pomp. All the local 
authorities in grand costume, all the judges in er- 
mined robes, the great military dignitaries, many 
eminent men in different walks of life, deputations 
from a dozen adjacent towns and a dozen academies, 
took part in the ceremony, and the whole of the 
townspeople considered the day a féte. Yet the two 
men to whom all this honor was done were simple 
authors—neither of the highest rank. How different 
is this way of esteemiag the literary merit of the 
dead to what is seen in England! There, Shaks- 
peares and Miltons, and others greater far than any 
France can boast of, are left statueless ; their wor 
thy countrymen evidently thinking that, as Horace 
said, their works are more durable than brass, and 
that it is well to economize the cost of bronze or 
marble. 





The Council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, have added the names ot 
the following cultivators of Science who attended at 
the Ipswich meeting to the list of corresponding 
members of the British Association: M. BaBinet, 
Paris ; Mr. P. G. Bonn; Professor Asa Gray, Cam- 
bridge, U. S.; M. Durrenoy, Paris; M. Con- 
STANT Prevost, Paris; M. Pierre TEninatcu- 
EFF, Paris; Dr. V. VerpEeNscio.p, Finland. 





On the 15th inst., died at Bad-Weilbach, on the 
Rhine, Dr. Herpert Mayo, F.R.S., formerly Senior 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and Professor 
of Physiology at King’s College. He was a man 
of much professional ability, and of varied accom- 
plishments. His published works are numerous, 
the earlier ones chiefly on practical subjects, and 
on physiology, which was the department of medi- 
cal science most congenial to him, and pursued with 
greatest success. As a lecturer, first in private 
schools of medicine, and afterward in King’s Col- 
lege, he was more popular with the students than he 
was with hig colleages and professional brethren. 
For some years past he had retired from this coun- 
try, and on the banks of the Rhine, at Boppart, con- 
ducted a hydropathic establishment, the principles 
of which method of cure he had zealously embraced 
in England. The latest of his works, and those 
most interesting to the general reader, were “ Let- 
ters on the Truths contained in Popular Supersti- 
tions,” and “ On the Philosophy of Living.” In the 





| 


former of these works he traces with much ingenuity 
the physiological causes of various illusions, admit- 
ting a real foundation for many of these popular be- 
liefs. The other work contains precepts on diet, 
exercise, bathing, regimen, and other points of the 


philosophy of living, in language adapted for popular 


present work is intended as a systematic treatise on | Use. 


the Institutes of Metaphysics, and will doubtless | 


prove a valuable contribution from the Scottish school 
of mental philosophy. The Chevalier BunsEN’s work 
on church history, Hippolytus and his Age, is prom- 
ised in a few days. A new edition of Dr. Lane’s 
Historical and Statistical Account of New» ~:th Wales, 
three-fourths of the work being entirely new, will be 
a valuable acquisition at the present time. A tale, 
entitled Annette, by W1Lu1am F. Deacon, is being 
edited, with a memoir of the author, by Sir T. N. 
Tatrovurp. Another volume, the fifth, of MerLe 
p’AuBIGNE’s History of the Reformation, is to be soon 





brought out at Edinburgh. 








The Edinburgh papers announce the death of Dr. 
Wiiiam Maceituivreay, Professor of Natural His- 
tory, and Lecturer on Botany, in Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen. Napro.eon Lanpais, 
a French lexicographer and grammarian of some note, 
died a few weeks age. Science has two losses to 
deplore on the Continent: in Paris, in the person 
of the eminent chemist, M. Dize—in Hamburgh, in 
that of the learned meteorologist, Dr. StizrFEL.— 
Italian journals report the death, at Milan, of Coun 
Pompeo Lirra, author of the “ History of the Cele 
~ated Families of Italy.” 











Camicalities, Original and Selected. 
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Ficcre 1.—Equestrian Costume. 


HE cool and bracing atmosphere of our later 
Autumn, especially if the glories of the “ Indian 
Summer” are supperadded to its proper autumnal 
beauties, render equestrian exercises peculiarly ap- 
propriate. And even when the season puts on its 
most churlish aspect, there are always days when 
out-of-door recreations are practicable, and are en- 
joyed with a zest all the keener from their greater 
rarity. For the benefit of those of our fair readers 
inclined to adopt this graceful and healthful recrea- 
tuuon—and may their name be legion—we present 
one of the most elegant patterns for a riding costume 
which has made its appearance. 
Figure 1.—Felt hat, with rolled brim bound with 
a broad silk binding. Bow and strings of taffetta, 
feather felt color. and elastic chin-band. Vest and 
skirt of cashmere cloth with moire bands. The vest 
high behind, rounded in front and sloped off at bot- 
tom to form a little square basquine with a double 
plait in the middle, at the bottom of the back. The 
moire hand of the lapel has piping along the edge. 
Pagoda sleeve edged with moire and having an 
oblique opening with three buttons to close it. Skirt 
plaited very small at the waist, and closed at the 
side by a band of moire with piping, and buttoned at 
‘our places in the length by three buttons two inches 





apart, in a space of six inches. High waistcoat, ot 
quilting. Collar of plain cambric, hollowed in a 
point before and rounded behind. Sleeves of cam- 
brie, puffed and fastened round the waist. Cravat 
of watered ribbon. Gloves, beaver, with varnished 
leather cuffs, open at the side, and fastened by two 
buttons held together by a small steel chain. 
Waxine TorLet.—Rice-straw bonnet. Inside 
blonde and tufts of field flowers. Wide plaid ribbon 
as a fanchon, bordered on the lower edge with a deep 
blonde. Curtain of plaid ribbon. Barege dress with 
flounces @ disposition. Body high, straight way of 
the stuff. Waist round. Sides broad and plain. The 
gathers begin about an inch from the neck and are 
formed for a length of five inches in the shoulder 
seam, then fastened down very tight, whence they 
are continued sheaf-shape to meet all in the middle 
under the waistband, in a width of two inches and 
a half. The sleeves, cut slantwise of the stuff, are 
wide, straight and cut off sloping at bottom, that is, 
the forepart is shorter than the back part by at least 
six inches. The seam of the sleeve is straight. At 
the side is seen within, as a transparent, an under 
dress of white taffeta with a plain and very low body, 
the sleeves of which are short and tight; the edges 
of the body and sleeves are embroidered and trim- 
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med with a narrow valenciennes. The skirt, com- 
posed of five widths, 1s trimmed with three flounces 
, each 12 inches deep, printed with a apecial pattern. 
Each flounce has six widths, so that they are not 
much fuller than the skirt. The edges of the sleeves 
and the top of the first flounce are trimmed with a 
plaited Pompadour ribbon, No. 4. The ribbon waist- 
band is fastened by a buckle. A stand-up row of 
lace forms the collar. The tulle under-sleeves are 
not very wide and are confined at the’ wrist by an 
insertion. 





Fiegure 2.—WaLkino ToILet. 


Among the novelties m autumnal costume are ° 

A Watkine Dress of figured poplin; the skirt is | 
eatremely full. Manteau of green satin, trimmed 
with narrow velvet and very broad Chantilly lace ; 
that round the neck of the manteau forming a cape or 
pelerine: this is a very elegant cloak for autumn 
wear, as it may be lined with silk and even slightly 
wadded, without destroying the beauty of its folds. 
The bonnet is a mixture of silk and tulle ; the crown 
has a fanchon of silk falling over it edged with tulle ; 
the curtain is the same : a full spotted feather droops 
from the right side the crown. 

A very elegant Youne Lapy’s Costume is a high 
silk frock, with full body and pagoda sleeves. The 
skirt is very full, and has two rows of plaid silk, cut 
on the cross, and set on as tucks, imitating the 
dresses & disposition ; the sleeves are finished to 
correspond. Paletot of crimson velvet; it is trim- 
med entirely round with a silk guimpe. Bonnet 
of silk, with a fulling of tulle at the edge: the bavo- 
let or curtain is very full; the trimming is composed 
of loops of ribbon fallingjon each side to the top of 
curtain. 

A tasteful Evenine Costume, for home is com- 
posed of a dress of white organdie muslin ; the skirt 





has three deep flounces with narrow pink stripes 


woven at the edge: the body @ basquine is plain and 
open in the front, with revers ; it is finished at the 
termination of the revers and at the waist with a 
neud of pink satin ribbon: large pagoda sleeves with 
two frills, which are striped with pink, as are also 
the revers, fronts of the body, and edge of basquine : 
a rich lace stands up round the neck. 

Fieure 3.—Cap.—The cap is composed of mus- 
lin, with insertions and bouillonnés. It is trimmed 
with narrow lace and ribbons 


| 
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Figure 3.—Cap. 


The general style of costume adopted at the pres- 
ent time is truly beautiful, and extremely becoming 
There is a bewitching simplicity in addition te 
abundant grace in all the varied requirements of the 
toilet. The author of an agreeable work, recently 
published, describes the prevailing costume as one, 
“in whch the ladies can dress quickly, walk nim 
bly, eat plentifully, stoop easily, Joll gracefully, and 
perform all the duties of life without let or hindrance.” 

Dresses are still being worn with flounces woven 
& disposition : an additional novelty is, that in silks 
the edges of the flounces are finished by a narrow 
fringe: if the flounces are striped, the frii.ge is the 
color of the stripes ; if otherwise figured, the fringes, 
are of the colors of the flowers. In dark silks the 
flounces will be either woven with six or seven nar 
row black stripes at the edge, or embroidered with 
black ; we may remark that black is becoming very 
fashionable for trimmings. 

Black lace and velvet are very fashionable as trim- 
mings for bonnets ; narrow black velvet intermixed 
with flowers is much used for interior trimming. 
Many caps are trimmed with very broad satin or 
gauze ribbon: some are made entirely of ribbon 
edged with blonde. Lace with deep vandyked edges 
is the most fashionable for slee. -s and caps. 











